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Was $2.50 
| Now $1.75 
| Sturdy, but 
not clumsy 

















An “Extra” Watch for Outdoor Use 


HE new reduced prices make it possible for you to pro- 
vide yourself with a sturdy, reliable Ingersoll for as little 
as $1.75. 


With an Ingersoll, you can leave your high priced watch 
at home—save wear and tear and up-keep expense on it— 
save worry about loss, theft or breakage—and still have 
dependable time combined with honest: good looks. 


An Ingersoll, in fact, with its simple, sturdy construction, 
will keep good time where a delicate watch would fail you. 


Stop in at any Ingersoll dealer’s and get one today—at the 
new reduced price. You’ll see the display shown below in 
stores everywhere. 


Rost. H. INGERsott & Bro. 
New York Chicago San Francisco Montreal 


N sa Al's: ii Wrist Radiolite 
Yankee Radiolite ae ke Kt pall“ = 
Reduced to $2.75 yr r bal , . { Reduced te $5.00 
- _ ‘ A . 4 The time’s in sight 
The lowest-priced y i i; yee i day or night— 
Radiolite. Tells wait #5 | Me | AS Fai | at a glance 
time in the dark “ a. ie 48 











Waterbury Radiolite 
Reduced to $5.75 
A 12-size, jeweled 
Ingersoll that tells 
time in the derk 


Prices Include Tax 
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Six Knives 


$4.25 
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Six Forks 


$3.50 
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Par Prate 
Six Teaspoons $1.75 
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Six TEAsPoons Burtrer KNIFE SuGAR SPOON Cotp Meat Fork 


65¢. each 60c. each $1.20 each 


PLATE 


E HERE is nothing in its price range quite so good as the 





Oneida Community Par Pratt. 

This good old-fashioned a-1 plate is named Par PLATE 
because it gives 100% value for every penny of its very 
moderate price. 

Your choice of a ful! range of beautiful patterns, created 
by the designers of Community Pare. Ask your dealer. 


Guaranteed for 10 Years 
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HE way I look at this 
thing is this way: If some- 
thing happens to you and 
by writing about it you 
can make a bit of money and at 
the same time be a benefactor to the 
race, then why not? Does not the phil- 
anthropic aspect of the proposition 
more than balance off the mercenary 
side? I hold that it does, or at least 
that it should, in the estimation of 
all fair-minded persons. It is to this 
class that I particularly address my- 
self. Unfair-minded persons are 
advised to take warning and stop 
right here with the contemporary 
paragraph. That which 
follows is not for them, 
An even stronger mo- 
tive impels me. In here- 
inafter setting forth at 
length and in detail the 
steps taken by me in mak- 
ing myself thin, or, let us 
say, thinner, I am pat- 
terning after the tasteful 
and benevolent examples 
of some of the most illus- 
trious ex-fat men of letters 
in our country. Take Samuel 
G. Blythe now. Mr. Blythe is 
the present international bant- 
weight champion. There was a 
time, though, when he was what 
the world is pleased to call over- 
sized. In writing on several 
occasions, and always entertain- 
ingly and helpfully, upon the 
subject of the methods employed 
by him to reduce himself to his 
current proportions, I hold that 
he had the right idea about it. 
Getting fat is a fault; except 
when caused by the disease 
known as obesity, it is a 
bad habit. Getting thin 
and at the same time retaining one’s health is a virtue. Never does the reduc- 
tionist feel quite so virtuous as when for the first time, perhaps for decades, 
he ean stand straight up and look straight down and behold the tips of his toes. 
His virtue is all the more pleasant to him because it reca!ls a reformation on his 
part and because it has called for self-denial. I started to say that it had called 
for mortification of the flesh, but I shan’t. Despite the contrary opinions of the 
early fathers of the church, I hold that the mortification of the flesh is really 
based upon the flesh itself, where there is too much of it for beauty and grace, 
not merely upon the process employed in getting rid of it. 

















If He Wedged Himseltf Into a Telephone Booth 

and Said “64 Broad,"’ Persons Overhearing 

Him Were Not Sure Whether He Was Asking 

Central for a Number or Teiling a Tailor What 
His Waist Measurements Were 


Why Lucrezia Baked the Poisoned Pies 


SK any fat man—cr better still, any formerly fat man—if I am not correct. But 
do not ask a fat woman unless, as in the case of possible fire at a theater, you 
already have looked about you and chosen the nearest exit. Taken as asex, women 
are more likely to be touchy upon this detail where it applies to themselves than 
men are. I have a notion that probably the late Lucrezia Borgia did not start 
feeding her house guests on those deep-dish poison pies with which her name is 
historically associated until after she grew sensitive about the way folks, dropping 
in at the Borgia home for a visit, were sizing up her proportions on the bias, so to 
speak. 

Moreover, I attribute the development of the less pleasant side of Cleopatra's 
disposition—keeping asps around the house, and stabbing the bearers of un- 
pleasant tidings with daggers, and feeding people to the crocodiles and all that 
sort of thing—to the period when she found her anklets binding uncomfortably 
and along toward half past ten o’clock of an evening was seized by a well-nigh 
uncontrollable longing to excuse herself from the company and run upstairs 
and take off her jeweled stomacher and things and slip into something loose. 


By Irvin S. Cobb 
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But upon this subject men 
are less inclined to be fussy, and 
by the same token more inclined, 
on having accomplished a cure, 
to take a justifiable pride in it 
and to brag publicly about it. As I stated a moment ago, I claim Mr. Blythe viewed 
the matter in a proper and commendable light when he took pen in hand to describe 
more or less at length his reduction processes. So, too, did that other notable of the 
literary world, Mr. Vance Thompson. Mr. Thompson would be the last one to deny 
that once upon a time he was undeniably large. The first time I ever saw him—it was 
in Paris some years ago, and he was walking away from me and had his back to me and 
was wearing a box coat—I thought for a moment they were taking a tractor across 
town. All that, however, belongs to the past. Just as soon as Mr. Thompson had 
worked out a system of dieting and by personal application had proved ‘cs success he 
wrote the volume Eat and Grow Thin, embodying therein his experiences, his course 
of treatment and his advice to former fellow sufferers. So you see, in saying now what 
I mean to say I do but follow in the mouth-prints of the famous, 


The Vanished Figure of My Etfin Twenties 


ESIDES, when I got fat I capitalized my fatness in the printed word. Here in 

THE SATURDAY EVENING Post I told how it felt to be fat. I described how natura! 
it was for a fat man to feel like the Grand Cafion before dinner and like the Royal 
Gorge afterwards. I told how, if he wedged himself into a telephone booth and said 
‘64 Broad,” persons overhearing him were not sure whether he was asking Central for 
number or telling a tailor what his waist measurements were. I told how deeply it dis- 
tressed him as he walked along, larding the earth as he passed, to hear bystanders mak- 
ing ribald comments about the inadvisability of trying to move bank vaults through 
the streets in the daytime. And now that, after fifteen years of fatness, I am getting 
thin again—glory be!—wherein, I ask, is the impropriety in furnishing the particulars 
for publication; the more especially since my own tale, I fondly trust, may make 
helpful telling for some of my fellow creatures? When you can offer a boon to hu- 
manity and at the same time be paid for it, the dual advantage is not to be decried. 

It has been my personal observation, viewing the matter 
at close range, that nearly always fat, like old age or a thief 
in the dark, steals upon one unawares. 
I take my own case. As a youngster 
and on through into my early twenties— 
ah, those romping elfin twenties!—I 
was, in outline, what might be termed 
dwindly, not to say slimmish. Those 
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I Weighed. And I Had Picked Up Nine Pounds and a Half! That Was What lt 
Had Gained for All My Sufferings 
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who have known me in my latter years might be loath to 
believe it, but one of my boyhood nicknames-—I had sev- 
eral, and none of them was complimentary but all of them 
were graphic—was Bonesy. At sixteen, by striping myself 
in alternate whites and blacks, I could have hired out 
for a surveyor’s rod. At twenty-one I measured six feet 
the long way, and if only mine had been a hook nose I 
should have cast a shadow like a shepherd’s crook. 

My avocation in life was such as to induce slenderness. 
| was the city staff of a small-town daily paper, and what 
with dodging round gathering up items about people to 
write for the paper and then dodging round to avoid per- 
sSfial contact with the people I had written the items about 
for the paper, I was kept pretty constantly upon the go. 
In ‘our part of the country in those days the leading citi- 
zens were apt to take offense at some of the things that 
were said of them in the public prints and prone to express 
their sense of annoyance forcibly. When a high-spirited 
Southern gentleman, regarding whom something of a dis- 
agreeable nature had appeared in the news columns, 
entered the editorial sanctum without knocking, wearing 
upon his crimsoned face an expression of forthright irrita- 
tion and with his right hand stealing back under his coat 
skirt, it was time for the offending reporter to emulate 
the common example of the native white-throated nut- 
hatth and either flit thence rapidly or hunt a hole. 


The Story of Liver Eating Watkins 


Cpe prohibition came in and a hiccup became the 
mark of affluence instead of a social error, as formerly, 
and a leaded flank is a sign of hospitality rather than 
of menace, things may have changed. I am speaking, 
though, of the damper early nineties in Kentucky, when a 
sudden motion toward the right hip pocket was a threat 
and not a promise, as at present. So, what with first one 
thiig and then another, now collecting the news of the 
community and now avoiding the customary consequences, 
I did a good deal of running about hither and yon, and kept 
fit'and spry and stripling thin. Yet I ate heartily of all 
things that appealed to my palate, eating at least two 
kinds of hot bread at every meal—down South we say it 
with flours-—-and using chewing tobacco for the salad 
course, a8 was the custom. I ate copiously at and between 
meals and gained not a whit. 

It was after [| had moved to New York and had taken 
a desk job that I detected myself in the act, as it were, of 
plumping out. Cognizant of the fact, as I was, I neverthe- 
less took no curative or corrective measures in the way of 
revising my diet. I was content to make excuses inwardly. 
I said to myself that I came of a breed whose members in 
their mature years were inclined to broaden noticeably. 
I said to myself that I was not getting the amount of exer- 
cise that once I had; that my occupation was now more 
sedentary, and therefore it stood to reason that I should 
take on a little flesh here and there over my frame. More- 
over, I felt good. If I had felt any better I could have 
charged admission. My appetite was perfect, my diges- 
tion magnificent, nay, awe-inspiring. 

To me it seemed that physically I was just as active and 
agile as I had been in those ’prentice years of my pro- 
fessional career when the ability to shift quickiy from 






I Peit Like a Penguin, I Imagine I Looked 
a Good Bit Like One Too 
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place to place and to think with an ornitho- 
logical aptitude was conducive to a continu- 
ance of unimpaired health among young 
reporters. Anyhow—thus I to myself in the 
same strain, continuing—anyhow, I was not 
actually getting fat. Nothing so gross as 
that. I merely was attaining to a pleasant, 
a becoming and a dignified full- 
ness of contour as I neared my 
thirtieth birthday. So why worry 
about what was normal among 
persons of my temperament and 
having my hereditary impulses 
upon attaining a given age? 

I am convinced that men who 
are getting fat are generally like 
that. For every added pound an added 
excuse, for each multiplying inch at 
the waistline ¢ new plea in abatement 
to be set up in the mind. I see the 
truth of itnow. When you start getting 
fat you start getting fatuous.. With 
the indubitable proof of his infirmity 
mounting in superimposed folds of 
tissues before his very gaze, with the 
rounded evidence presented right there 
in front of him where he can rest his 
elbows on it, your average fattish man 
nevertheless refuses to acknowledge 
the visible situation. Vanity blinds 
his one eye, love of self-indulgence 
blinds the other. Observe now how I 
speak in the high moral tone of a re- 
formed offender, which is the way of 
reformed offenders and other reform- 
ers the world over. We are always most 
virtuous in retrospect, as the fact of the crime recedes. 
Moreover, he who has not erred has but little to gloat over. 

There are two sorts of evidence upon which many judges 
look askance—that sort of evidence which is circumstantial 
and that sort which purely is hearsay. In this connection, 
and departing for the space of a paragraph or so from the 
main theme, I am reminded of the incident through which 
a certain picturesque gentleman of the early days in Cali- 
fornia acquired a name which he was destined to wear 
forever after, and under which his memory is still affection- 
ately encysted in the traditions of our great Far West. 
I refer to the late Liver Eating Watkins. Mr. Watkins 
entered into active life and passed through a good part of 
it bearing the unilluminative and commonplace first name 
of Elmer or Lemuel, or perhaps it was Jasper. Just which 
one of these or some other I forget now, but no matter; 
at least it was some such. One evening a low-down terra- 
cotta-colored Piute swiped two of Mr. Watkins’ paint 
ponies and by stealth, under cover of the cloaking twilight, 
went away with them into the far mysterious spaces of 
the purpling sage. 

To these ponies the owner was deeply attached, not 
alone on account of the intrinsic value but for sentimental 
reasons likewise. So immediately on discovering the loss 
the next morning, Mr. Watkins took steps. 

He saddled a third pony which the thief had 

somehow overlooked in the haste of depar- 

ture, and he girded on him both cutlery and 

shootlery, and he mounted and soon was off 

and away across the desert upon the trail of ‘ 
the vanished malefactor. Now, when Mr. 
Watkins fared forth thus accoutered it 
was a sign he was not out for his health 
or anybody else’s. Friends and well-wishers 
volunteered to accompany him upon the 
chase, for they foresaw 
brisk doings. But he de- 
clined their company. 
Folklore, descending from 
his generation to ours, has 
it that he said this was 
his own business and he 
preferred handling it alone 
in his own way. He did 
add, however, that on 
overtaking the fugitive it 
was his intention, as an 
earnest or token of his dis- 
pleasure, to eat that In- 
jun’s liver raw. Some 
versions say he mentioned 
liver rare, but the com- 
monly accepted legend has 
it that the word used was 
“raw.”” With this he put 
the spur to his steed’s 
flank and was soon but a 
mere moving speck in the 
distance. 

Now, there was never 
offered any direct proof 
that our hero, in pursuance 






I Reminded Myself of a Badly Scorched 

Citizen Escaping From a Burning Home: 

stead, Bringing With Him the Family 
Pianola Clasped in His Arms 
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of his plan for teaching the Indian a lesson, actually did 
do with regard to the latter’s liver what he had promised 
the bystanders he would do; moreover, touching on this 
detail he ever thereafter maintained a steadfast and 
unbreakable silence. In lieu of corroborative. testimony 
by unbiased witnesses as to the act itself, we have only 
these two things to judge by: First, that when Mr. Wat- 
kins returned in the dusk of the same day he was wearing 
upon his face a well-fed, not to say satiated, expres- 
sion, yet had started forth that morning with no store 
of provisions; and second, that on being found in a de- 
ceased stat? some days later, the Piute, who when last 
seen kad with him two of Mr. Watkins’ pintos and one 
liver of his own, was now shy all three. By these facts a 
strong presumptive case having been made out, Mr. Wat- 
kins was thenceforth known not as Ezekiel or Emanuel, or 
whatever his original first name had been, but as Liver 
Eating, or among his friends by the affectionate diminutive 
of Liv for short. 


The Discoverer of the Alibi 


HIS I would regard as a typical instance of the value of 

a chain of good circumstantial evidence, with no essen- 
tial link lacking. Direct testimony could hardly have been 
more satisfactory, all things considered; and yet direct 
testimony is the best sort there is, in the law courts and 
out. On the other hand, hearsay evidence is viewed legal!y 
and often by the layman with suspicion; in most causes of 
action being barred out altogether. Nevertheless, it is a 
phase of the fattish man’s perversity that, rejecting the 
direct, the circumstantial and the circumferential testi- 
mony which abounds about him, he too often awaits confir- 
mation of his growing suspicions at the hands of outsiders 
and bystanders before he is willing openly to admit that 
condition of fatness which for long has been patent to the 
most casual observer. 

Women, asI have observed them, are even more disposed 
to avoid confession on this point. A woman somehow figures 
that so long as she refuses to acknowledge to herself or 
any other interested party that she has progressed out of 
the ranks of the plumpened into the congested and over- 
flowing realms of the avowedly obese, why, for just so long 
may she keep the rest of the world in ignorance too. I take 
it, the ostrich which first set the example to all the other 
ostriches of trying to avoid detection.by the enemy through 
the simple expedient of sticking its head in the sand was 
a lady ostrich, and moreover one typical of her sex. But 
men are bad enough. I know that I was. 

Month after month, through the cycle of the revolving 
seasons, I went along deceiving myself, even though I 
deceived none else, coining new pleas in 
extenuation or out- right contradictions 
to meet each new- - arising element of 
confirmatory proof to a state of case 
which no unpreju- diced person could 
fail toacknowledge. The original dis- 
coverer of the alibi 
was a fat man; in- 
deed, it was named 
for him—Ali Bi-Ben 
Adhem, he was, a 
friend and compan- 
ion of the Prophet, 
and so large that, 

(Continued on 

Page 67) 
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that Sara Westcott had a hard heart; who 
compared that organ of Sara’s to flint, 
marble, adamant and other inorganic substances 
whose inflexibility is commonly 
acknowledged. They told Sara to 


Tenses were people in Beverly who said 
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some of its old-established ideas and establish- 
ing some new ones. 
But Sara's preference was clearly amazing 
incredible, almost. Indeed, he was not worthy 
of her, and he surely did have a 
crust, as Mr. Westcott had said. 





her face that she was hard-hearted. 
One of them, at least, complained 
of it in verse, intimating that the 
toxophilitic skill of one Eros or 
Cupid was vainly directed against 
such an arrow-proof mark. But 
that was all tosh and rot, of 
course. They just didn’t happen 
tomaketheright impression. Sara 
wouldn’t have given these young 
men pain for anything you can 
mention, and if they really did 
suffer, which she hardly believed, 
she was just as sorry for them as 
she could be. She told them so,and 
if at those times you could have 
seen those jewel-bright blue eyes 
of hers so full of sweet maidenly 
moist compassion you wouldn’t 
have doubted it an instant. 

No, if ever in this world lace, 
linen or organdie, tulle, chiffon 
or Georgette sheltered a tender, 
sensitive, warm and loving little 
heart it was Sara’s. It was a heart 
that had a responsive throb for 
any note of human woe; a heart 
that melted in pity with the in- 
evitable facility of a chocolate 
cream laid inadvertently on a hot 
radiator. She would not have trod 
on a worm, even if her natural 
horror of the squirmy things had 
not put such a proceeding out 
of the question. She may have 
walked on Dick Palmer quite a 
little at one time, but Dick was no 
worm,even if heturned. Probably 
he was more wormlike in his 
momentous interview with Mr. 
Westcott than at any other time 
in his life. He told Mr. Westcott 
that he knew perfectly well that 
he was not worthy of Sara. 

“Then I must say that you 
have had considerable crust com- 
ing to me and asking for my con- 
sent,” said the old gentleman, 
scowling at him. ‘‘Do you think 
for a single instant that I am go- 
ing to give the light of my house- 
hold, the flower of my flock and 
the solace of my declining years 
to a scoundrel who by his own 
confession is totally unworthy of 
her?” 

“Slow up, slow up, slow up, 
Mr. Westcott!’’ remonstrated 
Dick. “‘Easy on the expressive 
epithets. I didn’t say I was a 








It wasn’t the whistle that had won 
her, however. It didn’t annoy 
her, but she simply had no ear 
whatever. The delicately formed, 
exquisitely tinted things that Sara 
usually concealed with the pre- 
vailing mode of hairdressing 
seemed to serve ordinary pur- 
poses of ears for her, but they 
were not moved by the concord of 
sweet sounds that fluted from 
Dick’s puckered lips. She may 
have disliked the look of the 
pucker, for she always closed her 
eyes when Dick—— But that 
doesn’t matter. The point is that 
she wasn’t keen about whistling or 
any kind of music. Soitwasn’t that. 

Wonderful! Just suppose that 
the heads of the old-established 
firm had called Dick in and said 
to him: “ Mr. Palmer, we feel that 
we are advancing in years and 
have made as much money as it is 
proper for decent Christian men to 
make—amply sufficient for our 
future needs and those of our 
respective families—and we have 
been considering what we shall do 
with the business, now that we, 
personally, have no further use for 
it. We have decided that you are 
the one and only man among 
our thousand-odd employes to 
whom we would be willing to turn 
over the concern. So if you are 
willing to accept it it’s yours, free 
gratis and for nothing, lock, stock 
and barrel, with all and singular 
the tenements, hereditaments, 
moneys and credits there unto 
belonging or in anywise apper- 
taining.” 

That would have been wonder- 
ful, but not nearly so wonderful 
as Sara picking him irom her 
thousand-odd suitors. Merely a 
little out of the ordinary compared 
with that. As to the relative de- 
sirability and importance of the 
real and imaginary events—well, 
there was no comparison possible. 
You can’t compare the colossal 
with the trivial. 

Dick felt extremeiy sorry for 
those thousand-odd suitors. He 
actually took a little time to pity 
them. Hard lines, peor old 
geezers! Tough luck! Too bad 
everybody couldn't be happy! A 








scoundrel, I may have done a few 
things in my dark past that ren- 
dered me liable to a jail sentence, but nothing that would 
get me turned out of a club, if you catch my meaning. I 
mean tosay that, compared with Sara—well, you know what 
I mean. If 1 were good as Sara ought to get I'd certainly 
be going some, but on the other hand ” He paused. 

“You're about as good as she is likely to get,” said 
Mr. Westcott, relieving the young man’s innate modesty. 
“Throw that stub away and take a fresh one. Yes, that is 
about the view I take of it, son. So if you want to hunt 
Sara up and bring her in here I'll give you my blessing.” 

“ Not necessary, thank you just as much, sir,” said Dick. 
“It’s all right with you then? Fine! And now if you will 
excuse me ——”’ 

They shook hands on it. 

Dick’s quest for Sara went no farther than the door to 
the library, where the above-recorded interview took place. 
Of course the outside of the door is understood. She just 
happened to be there. Dick may or may not have been 


surprised to encounter her, but he uttered no sound until 
he had carefully closed the hereinbefore-mentioned door. 
Nor did Sara; but she embraced his arm very tightly, and 
so conducted him to an adjoining room, where she trans- 
ferred the embrace to his neck. 

“Isn’t it wonderful?” she cried. 


“Frank and I Were Friends Long Before I Knew You, 
and I Quite Expect That We Always Will Be. I Don't 
Intend to Give Up Our Friendship to Please You"’ 


“Darling,” returned Dick ardently, “it — 

But goodness gracious! There's no need of telling what 
Dick said »r what Sara rejoined or what he had to say to 
that. If you had happened to be within earshot you 
wouldn’t have listened, anyway. Being a person of deli- 
cacy and discretion, you would have silently tiptoed 
away—-silently if. possible—doing your giggling where it 
would embarrass nobody. 

But Dick felt that Sara had summed the whole thing up 
in that exclamation ‘Wonderful!’ The blissful fact was 
all that. It had him wondering at his incredible luck. Out 
of a world jammed full of rich, handsome, intellectual and 
gifted young men Sara had chosen him—him, who wasn’t 
rich, who wasn’t considered handsome, who didn’t pretend 
to be intellectual and whose only natural gift was his whis- 
tle. Dick was certainly a super siffleur, and might have won 
fame and fortune on the vaudeville stage, as his friends 
often told him, if he had consented to embrace a profes- 
sional career. He had, however, preferred to embrace a job 
with an old-established paper concern which was paying 
him an inadequate but increasing salary for opposing 





really saddening thing te think 
of them suffering these agonies of 
unrequited love they tell about, and beholding a riva! 
triumphant. It gave a fellow pause. There, across the 
street, but for the grace of God go I! 

It was Julius Atkins across the street. Dick, out of the 
goodness of his heart, was going to pretend not to see him; 
but Julius gave him a loud and jovial hail and came hurry- 
ing over. 

“What's this I hear about you and Sara?” he cried with 
astounding heartiness and an actually pleasant grin 
“Well, well, well!’”’ He slapped Dick on the back, and seiz- 
ing his hand shook it with great vigor. “ That's right, isn’t 
it? Engaged, aren’t you?” 

“True bill,” Dick admitted shamefacedly, dispelling 
what last lingering hopes the poor fellow might have enter- 
tained. 

“Good for you!” said the heroic Julius. “Some girl, I'll 
say! But, Dick, this is going to be one awful blow to Billy 
Thorpe. I've got to be on my way now. See you later. Con- 
gratulations and all that piffle, old man. S’long!” 

Another shoulder slap and Julius was off. Dick looked 
after him admiringly. 

“Good sport, Julius!’ he murmured. “I could never 
have carried it off like that. I don’t believe one man in ten 
thousand could have put up such a front.” 
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He was obliged to 
alter that opinion, 
though. Billy Thorpe 
put up just as good a 
front, and so did Roy 
Sniveley and John 
Swaffield and Percy 
Wills and Calvin Pley- 
deli and Dan Hogan 
and Walter Ainsworth 
and—oh, all of them, 
except perhaps Frank 
Eldridge. Of course 
they had all dropped 
off more or less in the 
past few months, leav- 
ing the field to Dick, and had even : 
made some sort of pallid pretense a 
of devoting themselves to other 
girls; but that didn't deceive Dick. : 
He knew that their smiling lips 
but camouflaged their broken 
hearts, and you couldn't tell him 
any different. 

But Frank Eldridge was certainly a little green- 
hued and a little stiff and formal in his felicita- 
tions. Frank is the Francis Eldridge; the one who 
contributes the outpourings of his surcharged soul 
to Gelden Numbers, and you may have heard of 
the threnody that he read with such success to the Daugh- 
ters of Mnemosyne last winter. He does such things as 
that when his duties as secretary of the Commercial Club 
afford him leisure. He wears a loose-knitted black silk 
bow tie and resembles Keats. He was rushing Sara pretty 
hard when Dick came along, and it was he who wrote those 
libelous but beautiful stanzas of complaint about the 
hardness of Sara’s heart. No, Frank didn’t put up much 
of a front. 

“That bonehead!” he exclaimed when the news was 
broken to him. His informant, later informing Dick, 
remarked that in the construction of a cranium bone was 
to be preferred to mush. 

“T wanted to teli him so,"”’ he added. 

“Oh, well,” said Dick tolerantly, “I am a good deal of a 
bonehead in some things; mule-headed too.” 


“ As soon as you get the house built,”’ said Mr. Westcott. 

Was it the Emperor of China who made some such 
remark to Aladdin? Dick had a hazy idea that it was. He 
beamed on his prospective parent-in-law. 

“Look out of your bedroom window to-morrow morning 
and you may or may not see the little shack all ready for us 
to move into,” he said. ‘I haven’t any genie, but believe 
me, Mr. Westcott, I’m going to bust the Beverly building 
record on those terms.” 

“Hop to it, son,” said the old gentleman. “There’s the 
lot all ready and waiting for you.” 

That was the case. By way of dot or dowry Mr. West- 
eott had presented the young people with one certain piece 
or parcel of land iying and being within the Bowker Addi- 
tion to the village of Beverly, and described as follows, 
to wit—-and so on. 


A peach of a lot! High and dry, a good four feet above 
the street grade, with a seventy-five-foot frontage. Four 
leafy maples on it already grown, and a couple of elms just 
a hammock’s length apart, thus insuring plenty of shade 
for the summer months—and a picturesque stump. None 
of your ragged, weed-grown, rusty-can-bestrewn lots, but a 
clean parklike tract already covered with the verdure of 
early spring. Old Joe Crewe, who had owned the property, 
had it cut twice a year and kept his cow 
fat on the crops. A dandy location 
too—five minutes from the station and 
stores and about the same to the West- 
cott place, and cement sidewalks on 
both sides of the street. Some dot! 
And all ready and waiting. 

wa Not for long. Of course the whole 

Westcott and Palmer families had made 
» the place a visit of inspection before the 
deal was closed. Mrs. Ritchie, who lives 
nearly opposite, thought at first that it 
was a picnic, and was rather fearful that 
it might get to be a regular thing and 
depreciate property. Then, noting the 
absence of lunch baskets and seeing Dick 
pace off the boundaries, she came to the 
just conclusion that somebody was going 
tobuy. Twodays later, looking through 
her carefully parted curtains, she saw 
the long-legged young man who had 
paced the lot approaching in company 
with a youngwoman. They walked with 
their little fingers interlocked, of which 
circumstance Mrs. Ritchie highly dis- 
approved. They stopped at the lot and 
scrambled up thesteep bank, 
the young man assisting the 
young woman with quite 
unnecessary freedom. They 
laughed with indecorous 
loudness. 

“Do you know them?” 
Mrs. Ritchie asked her sis- 
ter. She was herself a little 
shortsighted. 

“Tt’s that Westcott girl, 
I think,” replied her sister, 
parting the curtains an inch 
or two more. “I hear she is 
going to be married. I sup- 
pose that is her fiancé.” 

“T hope so,” said Mrs. 
Ritchie charitably. ‘‘Isa- 
belle, is he taking off her 
shoe?” 

It would have seemed so. 
Sara was sitting on the stump, 
and Dick kneeling at her feet 
quite apparently performing 
the service mentioned. 

“IT suppose she got some gravel 
in it climbing up the bank,” said 
Isabelle, again correct in her sup- 


“That Fellow Isn't Scared pila 
of Anything. He'd Tackle position. 
@ Buss Saw" “Well, I must say!” remarked 
Mrs. Ritchie. 


Unconscious of the horror that he was exciting, Dick 
shook the shoe, and then laying it down delicately patted 
and brushed the little silk-clad foot extended to him. Sara 
had a slim and shapely foot and ankle positively unex- 
celled by any stocking advertisement known, so it is to be 
imagined that the operation was not a disagreeable one. 
Having prolonged it until he was satisfied that no irritating 
particle remained on her foot, Dick looked for the shoe— 
looked and looked. 

“There it is, silly blind boy,” said Sara, “right under 
your nose.” 

“Where? Oh, is this—yes, I see it now. It is so ridicu- 
lously small a fellow needs good eyes to find it.” 

They both laughed at this exquisite joke, and then Dick 
put the shoe on again and tied it securely. 

“You needn’t look so shocked,” said Isabelle to Mrs. 
Ritchie. ‘That's nothing. Young people nowadays, my 
dear Sophronia, are not brought up as you and I were. 
I think they are rather interesting.” 

“I think they are perfectly disgusting,” said Mrs. 
Ritchie. 

But she continued at her post of observation just as long 
as Dick and Sara remained on the lot, in spite of the touch of 
rheumatism in her fingers that the draft through the win- 
dow curtains didn’t help. What she saw from that time 
was not particularly gratifying to her curiosity. Sara con- 
tinued to sit on the stump and Dick sat on the grass close 
to her. They looked about them a great deal. Sometimes 
they seemed tc be talking earnestly. Dick lit a cigar and 
leaned back on his elbows; Sara took off his hat, stroked a 
lock of his hair into submission and replaced the hat, tilt- 
ing it to shade his eyes from the sun. Dick sat upright, and 
taking a pencil from his pocket appeared to be drawing on 
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the back of an envelope. Sara bent over to look at it and 
their heads for some moments were very close together. 
Then Dick relit his cigar and they got up and walked over 
to the southeast corner of the lot. On the way Dick’s right 
hand strayed to Sara’s waist, but Mrs. Ritchie was glad to 
see that the young woman had the grace to remove it, 
although not quite so promptly as she might have done. 
A compromise seemed to be effected by the interlocking of 
the little fingers. Again they seated themselves, again sur- 
veyed the landscape, again Dick relit his cigar and made 
pencil marks on paper which they both inspected closely — 
very closely. Then Dick relit his cigar and they stroiled to 
another point of view. At least two hours were consumed 
in this way. It was an incomprehensible waste of time, 
Mrs. Ritchie considered. What they found to interest 
them she couldn’t see. 

“Hasn’t it been a wonderful afternoon, Dick boy?” 
exclaimed Sara. “Our own little place!” 

“From sky to center,” said Dick, beaming at her. 
“Honey bunch, you’ve spoken winged words. I never 
knew before what—what this sort of thing couid be.” 

“T should hope you didn’t!” 

“If you get my meaning I’ve had what I thought were 
good times. I foolishly thought I was enjoying myself on 
several occasions, but this—you ” Words failed him. 

“T know, boy,” Sara assured him. “‘I know just how you 
feel, because I feel the same exactly. If it could only go on 
forever, just this way!” 

“Not much!” Dick disagreed. “Not just this way 
better. It doesn’t seem as if it could be, but it is going to 
be. You wait and see, sweetheart. Our own little home and 
we two in it together—our own two selves and not no 
more!”’ 

“Our home—Dick’s and Sara’s!” Sara murmured. 
“Dick, it seems as if we were too happy; as if something 
must happen.” 

“Several things are going to happen,” Dick rejoined. 
“T am going to see Mister Archibald Architect bright and 
early to-morrow morning and a set of plans for the bunga- 
let will happen a little quicker than ever happened before. 
Then you'll see this now quiet and peaceful spot a scene of 
bustling, hustling, dustling activity—teams and scrapers, 
masons, masonry and mortar, carpenters, lathers, plaster- 
ers, paper hangers, shinglers and painters and plumbers, all 
plying their crafts with feverish energy under the unre- 
lenting eye of Richard Palmer, Esquire, who will be stand- 
ing around with a sharp stick in his good right hand. If 
something doesn’t happen I'll be surprised too.” 

It is quite likely that those plans were forthcoming with 
more than ordinary dispatch. Dick knew the architect and 
presumed on his acquaintance to make a pest and nuisance 
of himself until the blue prints and a neat little water-color 
sketch of the proposed cottage were delivered. These he 
triumphantly bore to Sara, and after she had had a first 
look at them there was another family conclave, where 
criticisms and suggestions were offered as freely as could be 
wished. It was when they were passing that point that 
Dick broke into the discussion. 

“TI take it that the plans are unanimously approved,”’ 
said he. “If we make it Elizabethan instead of Colonial, 
put the kitchen where the library now is, shift the staircase 
to allow a corresponding change of the position of the 
dining room, cut out the closet in the maid’s bedroom, 
alter the pitch of the back stairs, run my den and Sara's 
sewing room together to make a sun parlor, have a bay 
window in the large upstairs room, and a few other little 
things, including Sam’s brilliant suggestion that we make 
the guest room a billiard room, the house will do just 
exactly as it stands. All right. Emendations and addi- 
tions will be considered to-morrow by a committee of 
three, consisting of Sara, the architect and myself, and in 
the meantime a majority of the committee will go into 
executive session on the lot. How about it, dear people?” 
His smile desiroyed offense. 

“You know, Dick, I was only suggesting,” said Mrs. 
Westcott. “I really think it is a sweet little house the way 
it is. Only a north kitchen ——” 

“But I love the sun in the kitchen, mother darling,” 
said Sara. ’ 

“You take your blue prints and yourselves out of here, 
both of you,”” commanded Mr. Westcott with gruff good 
humor. “I might have had better sense than to propose 
anything sensible to you. Have your stairs a yard wide 
if you want them. Good-by.” 

“You could have a mattress made to fit the billiard 
table, you know,’’ Sam reminded them wistfully. He was 
just learning the game. 

“Sure,” agreed Dick. “And lengthen the hall a little 
and make it do for a bowling alley. Come along, Sara.” 

They went, carrying with them the documents in the case. 

“Us doesn’t want any old Elizabethan lodge, does us, 
Dickums?” said Sara when they were well away from the 
house. 

“Us do not,” replied Dick empRatically. “What did 
Elizabeth ever do for you and me? Good old Colonial 
seems to me to fill the bill. You’re sure you like it? If 
you’d sooner have the early Gothic or Moorish, just say 
the word.” 
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“TI wouldn’t have anything in the world but that, 
ducky, ducky ——— Let me look at it again, Dick dar- 
ling—the water color.” 

They stopped and looked at it. 

“He hasn’t got the trees in,” remarked Sara. 
look perfectly wonderful with the trees.” 

“‘Let’s push on,” Dick suggested as an elderly female 
approached. 

They pushed on and in a few minutes had arrived at 
the lot. : 

Mrs. Ritchie saw them coming and hastened to turn off 
the gas under the teakettle to have her mind free while she 
sat at the window. 

“It looks even better than it did before,” observed Dick, 
surveying the lot with a monarch’s glance. “It grows on 
you, doesn’t ‘t?” 

“That’s exactly the way I feel,” declared Sara. “It 
seems so complete. Just large enough and not too large. 
And the trees—I adore maples and elms. Dick dear, 
couldn’t we have one of those darling little evergreens on 
each side of the porch? You know—in tubs.” 

“It wouldn’t be home without them,” said Dick. “Sure 
we'll have them. Let me take those blue prints a moment, 
sweetheart.” 

He studied them thoughtfully, and the line of a frown 
appeared and deepened between his eyebrows. 

“Oh pshaw!”’ he exclaimed. 

“What is it?”’ inquired Sara, who was regarding him 
anxiously. 

“Wait a moment, sweetness, till I step it off,” said 
Dick. “I’m not quite sure.”” He paced from the front of 
the lot to the center and then from the side line. Then he 
faced Sara and shook his head dolefully. ‘“ Darling,” he 
said, “it’s too bad, but we will have to cut that maple 
down.” 

“Oh!” cried Sara in heart-rending tones. 
dear, must we?” 

“If we want the house on’ the lot,’’ said Dick. 

“TI could cry!’’ declared Sara, and her underlip did 
quiver. “I just love that tree.” 

“So do I,” said Dick. “I love its every bough. In 
youth it sheltered me.” 

“You’re making fun of it,” 
nantly. 


“Tt will 


“Dicky 


Sara accused him indig- 


“TI don’t feel funny about it, darling.’’ Dick patted 
her shoulder sympathetically. ‘‘Rotten luck! Maybe we 
could have it transplanted. But then we would have to 
wait until next fall. Couldn’t be done now. No, Mister 
Woodman will have to go ahead, as far as I can see.” 

“Couldn’t we wait until fall?” asked Sara. “Of course 
I wouldn't want to, Still, it would give me plenty of time 
to get clothes, and—and we are so happy as it is, and ——”’ 

She stopped under Dick’s reproachful gaze. 

“Listen, honey bunch,” said Dick. “I saw Swope the 
builder this morning and figured with him on the place. I 
think he is dependable, and he comes pretty close to 
Stacy’s estimate. If he can get to work on the job right 
away he can put his whole force on; if he has to wait he 
will get tangled up with other contracts and it will mean 
delay and a whole lot more expense. I don’t mind the 
expense as long as the money holds out, but there isn’t 
going to be any delay. I'll buy a nice new maple in the 
fall and we'll put it just where we want it. That all right, 
honey sweet?”’ 

“T don’t want to be unreasonable, Dick dear,” 
Sara rather disconsolately. 

They walked over to the doomed tree. 

“Tt’s a measly shame,” Dick declared, reaching to a 
low-hanging branch and shaking it. “If I knew any 
way Gee, what’s that?”’ 

“Oh, oh, oh!” cried Sara. 

A small brown object had darted down from the leafy 
screen above and struck Dick smartly on the top of his 
head. Before he recovered from his surprise it made a 
swift circle in the air and swooped and struck him again. 
Another similar object fluttered about, chirping excitedly. 

“Ouch! Let up, you little devil!’ cried Dick, laughing 
and waving his hat. “Hit one your own size! Well, what 
do you know about that?” he said, turning to Sara. 

“They’ve got a nest up there,” said Sara. “The poor 
little things! How frightened they are! Come away, 
Dick dear. We are scaring them to death.” 

“Yes, we are, I don’t think,” returned Dick, grinning, 
but allowing her to lead him a little back, nevertheless. 
“That fellow isn’t scared of anything. He’d tackle a buzz 
saw. Quit it, you rambunctious rascal!” He warded off 
another attack and retreated another step. “Plucky little 
beggar, isn’t he?” 


said 


“‘He’s fighting for his home,”’ said Sara, sweetly solemn. 

“That's so,” said Dick. “A little nubbin of feathers and 
grit,” he continued admiringly. ‘Some small scrapper! 
Well, we'll give them time to recover.” 

“Dick,” said Sara earnestly as they walked away, “we 
can’t cut that tree down now.” 

“IT guess we'll have to,” said Dick stubbornly. 

“But, darling,”’ she remonstrated, “don't you see that 
we can’t?” She pressed his arm coaxingly. “Just think a 
minute, Dick. Look at me—don't look away.” 

Dick had to look at her. Those jewel-bright eyes of 
Sara’s, brimming with compassion in its liquid form, have 
already been alluded to. There was more than compassion 
in their amaranthine depths now; a strange wistful look 
that in a hazy, stupid, masculine way Dick was able to 
interpret. “The poor little mother bird, Dick, and her 
brave mate! Could we—could we have the heart to found 
our home on the ruin of another? Dick dear, just think!” 

“Er—why, of course not!” said Dick. “No, we 
wouldn’t want to do that, but ee 

“You dear, dear boy!” cried Sara with an enchanting 
smile. “I just knew you wouldn't. The bravest are the 
tenderest, the loving are the daring. That’s as true as 
true. And we won’t have to wait long until they bring up 
their little brood, and think how much happier we will be! 
Stoop down a moment, Dick.” 


called Mrs. Ritchie from behind her curtain, 
I want you to see something. 


“Tsabelle,”’ 
“come here quick—hurry! 
There, you're too late!” 


“But see here, sweetness,” said Dick, a little cheered 
up, “aren’t you a little too previous? If they've started 
building they can easily call it off and start somewhere 
else. We'll give them a site in any of the other trees and 
furnish them the building material. I'll donate a whole 
feather pillow sooner than have them feel sore. Just 
because they’ve got a nest doesn’t prove they've got a 
family, and they may not even have a nest. They may 
have just taken a notion that they would build there. 
Let’s see if there is a nest.” 

The agitated clamor arose again as they approached the 
tree, and the male bird resumed his sorties with undimin- 
ished spirit and pertinacity. Disregarding these assaults, 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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Being Engaged Was Very Satisfactory for the Present 























T WAS eleven o’clock in the morning in Mr. Schorn- 
[ set's jewelry establishment. It could not have 
been called a shop, or even an emporium. To call 
it an establishment was the slightest recognition the 
publie could af- 
ford to the fact 
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the bright cold weather, stopping now and then to look 
into ashop window. Lady Alcuin was one of those very 
charming elderly ladies, with soft gray hair, blue eyes 
surrounded with laughter wrinkles, a faded but still 
rosy skin. Every- 
thing in her fea- 





that the word 
“Schornstein,” 
dignified by a cen- 
tury of trade into 
the emblem of a 
profession, did 
net even figure 
over the frontage, 
but only on a 
brass plate by the 
door. Once upon 
a time Schorn- 
stein’s had no 
shop window. 
This extreme de- 
velopment of the 
commercial spirit 
had come in 1860, 
and was by de- 
grees becoming 
accepted as one of 
the regrettable 
concessions that 
must be made to 
the spirit of the 
age. 

For Schorn- 
stein’s were not 
‘ very body's jew- 
elers, They were 
traditional jewel- 
ers. They had 
provided the 
Prince Consort 
with a garnet 
stomacher for 
Queen Victoria. 
Nelson had 
bought from them 
some rather inex- 
pensive aquama- 
rines for his be- 
loved Emma. 
They had dealt 
with the Empress 
Eugenie, with cer- 
tain hesitations, 








tures suggested 
gentleness, and it 
was only in the 
very high nose 
with the fine dis- 
dainful nostrils 
that a close ob- 
server would have 
found a hint of re- 
serves and secret 
energies. She was 
going down Bond 
Street in a rather 
tolerant way, 
thinking of some- 
thing else, while 
the two young 
people grew ex- 
cited over the 
contents of the 
shops. At least 
Patrick was ex- 
cited, or thought 
he ought to be, be- 
cause he was an 
extraordinarily 
ordinary young 
man, with the or- 
dinary red-brown 
skin of the well- 
bred outdoor 
Englishman, the 
regulation soldier 
mustache and the 
regulation way of 
always being 
vaguely funny, 
vaguely silly, very 
decent and really 
rather nice. 

So Patrick tried 
to interest his 
fiancée, first in 
jars of preserved 
apricots, then in 
electric stoves. 

Mary smiled 











it is true, for the 
Bonapartes were 
rather more recent than the Schornsteins. Now they were 
in decay; they sold without regard to pedigree; they sold 
to English commoners, and even to strangers from Chicago 
and Buenos Aires. It was very sad. A little of this sad- 
ness permeated the mind of Mr. Max Schornstein as that 
morning he paced his establishment, watching his assist- 
ants while they polished jewels and set them out seduc- 
tively upon black velvet. It was very quiet between the 
black-paneled walls, for the carpet stilled footsteps, and 
through the plate glass rose the soft glows of the precious 
stones, of topaz like winter sunshine, of ruby like a lovely 
lip, of sapphire, of arrogant diamond. Stillness, silence, 
companions of assured wealth. 

His manager carne to Mr. Schornstein, He was clad in 
the regulation frock coat and black tie which for some 
generations had been imposed upon the staff. He re- 
marked that the weather was rather chilly. Mr. Schorn- 
stein slightly distended his black waistcoat, gave him a 
democratic glance from his cool brown eyes and conde- 
scended to agree. Then the manager went away, for Mr. 
Schornstein always seemed to him rather remote. And 
still the famous jeweler paced his deep carpet, looking 
about him with sagacity, but without vulgar sharpness. 
He asked one assistant how his baby was. These things 
make royalty popular. But royalty, even in Bond Street, 
must sometimes be severe. So Mr. Schornstein stopped 
before one assistant, a thin little man with a pale face, with 
the uncertain expression of a dog that has not always been 
happy. As Mr. Schornstein looked at him the little as- 
sistant shuffled and nearly dropped the earring he was 
polishing. His eyelashes were nearly white. 

“An unpleasant little man,” thought Mr. Schornstein. 
“Well, he’s going.” 

Mr. Schornstein did not like this idea, for in his estab- 
lishment assistants seldom went; ultimately they died, 
but they did not go. This led him to say something. 

“So you're going next week, Green?” 





“Once More, Blanche, I Ask You to Telt Me 
What Happened. It May be Painful to You, 
But I Can't Hetp It"’ 


“Yes, sir,” said George Green without rancor, being 
evidently accustomed to unpleasant things. 

“T’'m sorry to part with you,” said Mr. Schornstein. 
“But I'm afraid you aren't suited for the jewelry business. 
Let me know if I can help you in any other way.” 

“Thank you, sir.”’ 

“You see, Green, jewelry is not like tobacco or cheese. 
Jewelry is not sold. It is—conferred, if I might say. 
Nobody wants jewelry, Green, but everybody desires it. 
The satisfaction of desire, that is our occupation.” 

“T know, sir.” 

“T’m afraid you don’t. The manager tells me that you 
attempted to press emeralds upon a lady with auburn hair. 
Oh, I know what you're going to say. You're going to say 
that ladies with auburn hair are suited with green. Ob- 
viously—too obviously. There are businesses where such 
an idea would apply. But it does not apply here. This is 
the only place where it is understood that true originality 
for a lady with auburn hair is to be found in sapphires of 
a shade of blue corresponding spectroscopically with the 
grade of red in the lady’s hair. I should not have to say 
these things to you. Nor should I have to tell you that 
when a lady has very ugly hands you should always offer 
her rings. Ladies with ugly hands delight in rings. I trust 
that this may help you in your next position, but I do 
not augur well of your prospects. I am afraid you have 
no real brains, and that an emergency would reveal it. 
You’ve got no savoir-faire. Still,” added Mr. Schorn- 
stein benevolently, “the emergency may never come.” 


a 


ADY ALCUIN, with her daughter Mary, and Patrick 
Saddington, who within a few weeks would be her son- 
in-law, were walking down Bond Street, rather cheerful in 





dubiously at his 
efforts. She was a 
pretty, medium-dark girl, with a pleasant flush on her 
cheek bones and with a very red, faintly sulky mouth. 

“Look here, Mary,” said Patrick, “let’s buy some- 
thing.” 

“T don’t want anything except a cold cure,” said Mary. 

“Let’s go to a chemist and buy one,” said Patrick en- 
thusiastically. “And I’ll have one. Lady Alcuin, will you 
have a cold cure? It’s awfully bracing stuff.’ 

“You're absurd, Pat,’”’ said Lady Alcuin. 

Mary said nothing, but tried to blow her nose without 
doing too much damage to the very little powder which 
shrouded its wretched redness. 

They went slowly down Bond Street, stopping for a 
moment to admire the trunks in which two blouses or one 
hat can travel without damage. Mary smiled without 
merriment over the idea of buying one in which to pack her 
bulldog when they went for their honeymoon. She showed 
a little more interest in furs, while Patrick swung his stick 
and tried to move on, being bored, as are all men, by furs 
and lace. But she had such a cold and fe:t so miserable 
that only when they reached Schornstein’s did she appear 
the bright girl who desires possessions. Schornstein’s 
window comprised only a velvet screen, upon which un- 
obtrusively lay a collar of pearls, a diamond pendant and 
an emerald brooch. 

“Oh,” said Mary, nodding towards the brooch, “look, 
Pat! Isn’t it lovely?” 

“Yes,” said he, “it’s ripping. By Jove, what a color!” 

They all looked interestedly at the gem. It was not per- 
fect. One could see a flaw running up from the base, but 
it had a quality of glowing green without any suggestion 
of yellow that made one think of certain close-mowed 
lawns shining in rather pale sunshine. 

“Tt’s lovely,” said Mary, and her desires softened the 
words into a caress. 

“Well,” said her fiancé, “if you like it so much, let’s go 
in and buy it.” 






















































































“Oh, don’t be silly, Pat! You’ve given me such lots of 
things.”’ 

“What’s that matter? I’m going to give you lots more, 
to say nothing of my precious self, for which, by the way, 
you’ve never said thank you.” 

“That’s different. This must be awfully expensive.” 

“Thank you for the compliment,” said Patrick. ‘Come 
on! Don’t besilly! Let’s go in and ask how much it costs, 
anyhow.” 

Lady Alcuin had said nothing. She was smiling a little 
sadly. It pleased her and hurt her in a despicable secret 
way to see this young man so much in love with her 
daughter. She followed them in, looking about her with 
curiosity, for somehow she had never entered this cele- 
brated shop. At once Saddington took control of the as- 
sistant, a nasty little fellow with white eyelashes, he 
thought, and commanded him to bring out the emerald 
brooch. Mr. Schornstein, standing near the door, looked 
away as if the business did not concern him. Almost at 
once a disappointment fell over the three. The emerald 
was beautiful, indeed, but as Mary held it up in her brown- 
gloved hand she found the setting clumsy. 

“Oh,” she said, “I don’t like this much. Look, Pat, how 
deep the setting is. It’ll stick out.” 

“Oh, well, we can have a new setting if you like,” said 
Patrick. ‘‘Can’t we?”’ he asked the assistant. 

“I’m afraid not, sir. You see, sir, the stone itself is a 
good deal longer than it is broad. You can’t have a shal- 
lower setting unless, of course, you care to surround the 
edge of the stone with arim. But I’m afraid ——” 

“Oh, that would never do,” said Mary petulantly. “‘Oh, 
no, that would ruin it.” She put it down upon the glass 
ease. “I’msorry. I’m afraid it won’t do.” 

“What a shame!” said Saddington. “But look here, 
Mary, I haven’t given you anything for a week! You 
must have something else.” 

The three laughed with the fine security of people who 
can buy anything they want when they want it, while 
George Green, sad and unsmiling and trying to exhibit 
savoir-faire, brought out on a velvet tray brooches of 
various kinds. He watched them, weary and pessimistic, 
while they held up a diamond brooch, laid a row of rubies 
and pearls against asleeve. Patrick tried to excite the two 
women, but Mary was out of temper. Disappointed in the 
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emerald, she wanted nothing. Indeed, she grew disagree- 
able. 

“Oh, wait a minute, Pat! I must blow my nose.” 

“ Allright, all right,” said the young man peacefully, and 
turning to Lady Alcuin begged her to take her choice of 
something for herself. She did not reply for a moment, 
and her expression puzzled him. She looked so pale sud- 
denly, especially about the nose. She looked all pinched 
and hard. He wondered if she were ill. Suddenly the old 
lady smiled, a queer, set smile, and her soft eyes now 
glowed with strange resolution. 

“No, thanks, Pat. I’m too old for jewelry. Besides, I’m 
afraid i’m catching your cold, Mary. Oh, dear, I’ve lost 
my hanky!’’ She laughed on a queer hysterical note. 
“Lend me yours, Mary,” and again giving that queer laugh 
Lady Alcuin thrust her hand into Mary’s open bag and 
brought out a handkerchief, with which an observer might 
have noted she dabbed not only her nose but her forehead. 

“Oh, well,” said Mary, “we won’t have anything to-day. 
Good morning.” 

At that moment Mr. Schornstein, still by the door, made 
a sign, and Patrick, who with Mary had taken two steps 
towards the door, looked back to see in a sort of muddled 
surprise that Lady Alcuin still stood by the counter, look- 
ing desperately to the right and left, while George Green, 
his thin hands spread out upon the glass case, maintained 
upon her through his unwinking white eyelashes a strange, 
purposeful gaze. Patrick Saddington tried to understand 
what this all meant. Then an assistant, who had not come 
from behind the counter, stood by Lady Alcuin’s side. 

“What the ——” began Patrick as Mr. Schornstein ma- 
jestically passed him. 

There was a sort of tense confusion in the air, though no 
one spoke. The confusion came out of silence and strained 
attitudes. 

“That’s quite clear, sir,’’ said the unexpected assistant 
to Mr. Schornstein. ‘“‘She’s got it in her hand now.” 

Patrick jumped forward. ‘Look here,”’ he said shrilly, 
“what the devil do you mean? In whose hand? What?” 

The assistant turned towards him and said rather curtly: 
“You'd better keep out of this—if you can.” 

Patrick. Saddington was too surprised by the tone em- 
ployed to him—to him!—to be able to reply at once. The 
assistant went on addressing Schornstein. 
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“It’s quite clear,”’ he said. “The girl took it. She put 
her hand on the glass case after she said she wouldn't have 
it, while they were playing with the other thinga She 
picked it up. Then she said she wanted her handkerchief 
and stuffed the thing into her bag. Then the old one”’—-he 
spoke to George Green—“ you heard her, didn’t you? She 
said she’d forgotten her handkerchief. She put her hand 
into the girl's bag and took the brooch. It’s the old game, 
sir, One of them pinches it and passes it to the other 
woman so that she can’t be copped if she’s searched.” 

At that moment Patrick, in whom had been rising a 
mixture of fury and incredulity that made his throat. swell 
and his eyes start out, without a word flung himseif on the 
assistant. But it was as if they were ready for him, for the 
assistant ducked, catching him round the waist, while 
another pinned his arms behind him. They struggled so 
for a moment, making uncouth noises; but the young men 
held him back and front, and though he still struggled, 
faintly cursing and threatening, it was so clear that he 
could not get away that at last Mr. Schornstein interfered 
He had for a moment been surveying the picture of the 
old lady absolutely still before the counter, and of George 
Green in the same attitude, watching her. 

“Madam,” he said—she was a thief, but all women were 
madams— “it seems to me that this unpleasant incident 
might be put to an end if by any chance there has been a 
mistake. Would you kindly open your hand?” 

The old lady gave a faint, pitiful little gasp. 

“I'm sorry. I’m Lady Alcuin—you must know me.” 

“Madam, I’m sorry. You must understand that it is 
very difficult for me to believe you.” 

“Damnation!” roared Patrick as he struggled with the 
two men. “Hasn't she told you she’s Lady Alcuin? Isn't 
that good enough?” He caught a glimpse of Mary’s face 
and guessed she was going to cry. “Damn you!” he said 
to the men. “Let me go!” 

“Will you kindly open your hand, madam?” aaid Mr. 
Schornstein with sudden sharpness. “I assure you that we 
cannot allow you to leave until you do. I don't want to be 
unpleasant, but you are driving me to the conclusion that 
you are impostors. Please open your hand, madam. A 
policeman has been telephoned for, and it is no use your tak- 
ing up this attitude. Wedon't wantascene. You surely 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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Princess Littl Obolensky and Anna Sabouroff, Refugees 
at Mekri Keoi, Near Constantinople 


ET us do some supposing, in order that the main 
LU features of the ensuing narrative may be firmly fixed 
in our minds, The city of New Haven, Connecticut, 
at the last census, had a population of some 162,000 men, 
women and children. It is pleasantly situated on Long 
Island Sound, so it can be entered and left by water 
with reasonable ease. It is the seat of a university which 
has a wide reputation for excellence, and is consequently 
inhabited by more persons of wealth and distinction than 
one would usually find in a city of its size. It is also the 
seat of a large number of factories of various sorts; and as 
a result it is well stocked with young men of military age. 
At certain periods of the year, because of the athletic 
prowess of sundry students in the university, several 
thousand persons of varying degree of fame, wealth and 
social prominence travel to New Haven from every part of 
America in the hope of seeing the athletes of the university 
administer a violent and enthusiastic walloping to the 
athletes of another university, or of seeing them violently 
and enthusiastically walloped, as the case may be; or 
because they consider it the smart and fashionable thing 
to do. 


An American Parallel 


ET US now step on the accelerators of our supposers, so 
to speak, and suppose that on a crisp November noon, 
just as the last trainloads of pilgrims were disembarking in 
New Haven to witness one of these notable athletic 
wallopings, word should be received in the city that an 
unexpected revolution had taken place in the surrounding 
cities, and that the revolutionists were marching on New 
Haven with the avowed intention of wiping out of exist- 
ence all persons of wealth, all persons of high social 
position, all persons of education, and all persons sus- 
pected of being antagonistic to the revolutionists. All 
raitroad and trolley lines had fallen into the hands of the 
revolutionists; all roads leading out of the city had been 
barricaded by them; every possibility of relief had been 
cut off; and the only remaining avenue of escape left for 
the terrified thousands in New Haven was the sea. 

Let us suppose, therefore, that every available vessel in 
the vicinity of New Haven and every vessel which could 
be reached by wireless was brought into the harbor— 
warships and destroyers and passenger steamers and 
freight steamers, ferryboats of ancient vintage and ex- 
cursion steamers in the throes of senile decay, and private 
yachts in various stages of decrepitude, and coal barges 
impregnated to the saturation point with coal dust; 
trawlers and tugs and towboats and tubs of every descrip- 
tion. Into these vessels piled the residents of New Haven 
and the strangers within the city’s gates—men, women and 
children; millionaires and factory workers and factory 
owners and society leaders and students and clerks; doc- 
tors and lawyers and judges and university professors and 
schoc!-teachers and bankers and editors and reporters; 
and all the sorts and conditions of people that go to make 
up the population of a large and flourishing city. They 
lined the water front in solid masses; and the snips 
worked in to the docks, took passengers aboard until they 
were craramed with humanity, and then worked out into 
the harbor to make room for other ships. The ships were 
stuffed with people until it was literally impossible for 
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another person to find a resting place aboard them. 
They were so jammed on the decks and between decks 
that there was no space for them to lie down or even 
to sit down; and so they stood in their places while the 
ships lay in harbor and after they steamed out of the 
harbor and until they came to where they were going. 
They slept standing up, for there was no room to lie 
down, and they had nothing to eat and nothing to drink; 
and by the grace of God the sea was calm and the days 
and the nights were warm; for if the weather had been 
otherwise these people would have died like flies in an 
autumn frost. 

Let us further suppose that since all the other cities 
along the American Coast had been seized by the rev- 
olutionists the ships bearing all the residents of New 
Haven stood straight out to sea for a matter of two or 
three days, and finally arrived at the small and isolated 
Bermuda Islands. And let us finally suppose that 
these 160,000 people, more or less, were set down in 
Bermuda, where there was no work and no escape and 
little accommodation for them, and that they dwelt there 
in tents and in holes in the ground and in huts and in 
old barracks—millionaires and bankers and Yale stu- 
dents and factory workers and society leaders—and 
that they lived on the bounty of the English for months 

and even for years; ragged and half starved and half 
clothed; educated people with no books to read; wealthy 
people with no means of recovering their lost wealth; 
skilled workmen with no work to do and no tools to work 
with; parents with no way of discovering the children from 
whom they had been separated; home lovers parted from 
their homes forever. , 

Imagine all that if you can, and you will have a weak 
picture of the evacuation of the Crimea after the army of 
General Wrangel went on the rocks in November of 1920, 
and a faint idea of the reasons why the Russian refugees 
in Constantinople are the most out-of-luck individuals that 
have ever been frowned upon by Fortune. 

The Crimea hangs down into the Black Sea like a lop- 
sided knapsack dangling from one strap. It is a beautiful 
country, with rolling meadowlands sloping down to the 
water’s edge, and tumbling mountain ranges in the back- 
ground. The ground is rich and black and fertile; and in 
the spring and summer and autumn the fields are ablaze 
with flowers and alive with song birds and wild fowl of 
every description. The Czar had a summer palace in the 
Crimea, and it was a favorite resort for wealthy Russians 
from the north. After the Bolsheviks placed violent and 
bloody hands upon the helm of the Russian ship of state 
many refugees, fleeing south from Petrogra:1 and Moscow, 
found their way to the Crimea. Then came the Odessa 
evacuations, which sent a few more refugees over to the 
Crimea’s apparent isolation and safety; and a little later 
Denikin was smashed at Novorossiysk, and the Crimea 
was again the goal of many refugees who had trusted 
vainly in the protection of Denikin's army. The entire 
Black Sea coast of Russia, with the exception of the 
Crimea, was in the hands of the Bolsheviks. 

When, therefore, General Wrangel, backed by the 
French, started his reorganization of the anti-Bolshevik 
forces after the Denikin 
disaster, with the inten- 
tion of launching a new 
campaign against the 
soviet armies, he had 
practically no choice ex- 
cept to start from the 
Crimea. 

The Crimea is joined 
to the mainland by a 
comparatively narrow 
neck, and across the neck 
there is only one line of 
railroad, and for that 
matter only one good car- 
riage road as well. The 
rest of the neck is made 
up of tide marshes, which 
cannot be crossed in the 
spring or summer or au- 
tumn. Consequently a 
small force of men can 
hold the neck, under or- 
dinary circumstances, 
against the attacks of a 
much larger force operat- 





man and an ardent patriot but very much inclined to al- 
low actual conditions to be somewhat fogged and distorted 
by his own desires, seemed to have implicit confidence in 
his powers to maintain a base in the Crimea and, with a 
force of between 50,000 and 60,000 men, force his way 
up into Russia in spite of a Bolshevik army of about 
2,000,000 men, and ultimately become master of Russia. 
His confident hopes, strangely, were shared by most of the 
Russian refugees in Europe and by many European military 
experts who should have known better. 


When Wrangel Was Outflanked 


Vi HEN the Bolsheviks ceased their military operations 
against the Poles in 1920, and consequently released 
their best divisions for service against Wrangel in the south, 
the American relief organizations in Constantinople began 
to visualize Wrangel’s finish with great distinctness. “In 
January or February,” they said to each other, “the 
marshes will freeze in the Crimea and the Bolsheviks will 
come across them and cut in on Wrangel’s flank. Wrangel 
will get it in the neck, and we will get a flood of refugees in 
approximately the same place.”” And so the relief organi- 
zations, in spite of the optimism with which Wrangel’s 
venture seemed to be regarded in the outside world, slowly 
began to prepare for the arrival of more refugees in Janu- 
ary or February. Their arrival, it might be added, was not 
looked forward to with any pleasurable anticipation; for 
Constantinople, being practically the only outlet from the 
entire Near East, was already overcrowded with refugees 
from former evacuations of Russia, to say nothing of 
refugees from Armenia, from the interior of Turkey, from 
Thrace and from Georgia. 

And then, early in November, the Crimea witnessed a 
combination of events that left the oldest inhabitants 
wagging their beards helplessly and declaring weakly— 
after the manner of amateur weather prophets—that it 
couldn’t be true because nothing like it had ever happened 
before. A series of extremely low tides practically drained 
the tide marshes of the neck which joins the Crimea to 
the mainland, and at the same time a violent cold snap 
froze the marshes solidly. 

The Bolsheviks at once poured men and guns across the 
frozen marshes and caught Wrangel’s forces in the flank. 
Wrangel was forced to retreat at top speed; and so, 
in early November instead of in January or February, 
the ports of the Crimea were filled with their normal 
inhabitants, plus the refugees who had fled from the 
Bolsheviks in preceding months and years, and also plus 
the men of Wrangel’s army; and all of them in turn were 
filled with a passionate and poignant longing to get away 
from Russia before the Bolsheviks got to them. By far the 
largest number of people were in Sebastopol, but there 
were also several thousand in the smaller ports of Eupa- 
toria, Yalta, Theodosia and Kertch. There were ships of 
the old Russian Navy in these ports, and Russian mer- 
chant ships and tramp steamers, and Allied cruisers and 
destroyers, to say nothing of a strange collection of marine 
relics and monstrosities that were better fitted for junk 
piles than for the transporting of human freight across the 
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Black Sea. In all there were 111 ships, not counting row- 
boats and craft under 100 tons’ burden; and the number of 
people who crowded aboard them was not less than 130,000 
and not more than 170,000. None of the ships, owing to the 
exigencies of the occasion, paused to print passenger 
lists; and the exact number of people who came out in the 
Crimea evacuation will never be certainly known. Gen- 
eral Wrangel informed me with great positiveness that the 
number was 170,000. The figures of the American Red 
Cross show that 130,000 came out. 

At any rate, there were at least 130,000 of them, men, 
women and children; and on most of the ships they were 
so squeezed and jammed together that during the forty- 
eight hours and more of the journey from the Crimea to 
Constantinople—for some of the ships were fairly fast, and 
some were slow, and some had so little coal that they 
could only get a few miles from land and then shriek for a 
tow—the refugees slept standing in their places. It was as 
though, as I have said before, the entire population of a 
fairly large American city had been suddenly shoved 
aboard ships and transported a great distance. The ordi- 
nary functions of life went on for them as they would have 
proceeded ashore; and men and women and children died, 
and children were born, as demanded by the agencies which 
provide every city with a daily death rate and a daily 
birth rate. 


Prince Gantzimouroff's Adventures 


RACTICALLY none of these refugees had gone aboard 

the ships with any belongings whatever in addition to 
the clothes in which they stood, though some still had a 
few of their family jewels remaining. They had stood for 
endless hours at the docks in the Crimea waiting to board 
the ships, so that they had no food; nor had the ships been 
stocked with enough food or water to supply their pas- 
sengers. It is at this point that readers would do well to 
stop for a moment in order to contemplate the circum- 
stances of these refugees—without money, without any 
personal belongings except the clothes in which they 
stood, without food, without knowledge of the language 
of the country in which they found themselves, without 
anyone to whom to turn for assistance, without a country 
and without resources of any sort. They may be said to 
have been champion withouters; for it has never been my 
lot to see or to hear of any large mass of people that was 
without as much as these people were—and still are—with- 
out. 

It is a difficult matter to imagine the conditions which 
existed on these ships when they arrived at Constanti- 
nople. There was one Russian battleship that brought in, 
according to reliable estimates, 10,000 refugees. The relief 
workers who went out and boarded this ship stated that 
her decks were so jammed with people that one had to 
spend an entire day in worming his way from bow to stern. 
There were many wounded soldiers on the ships, and the 
usual number of sick persons that one might expect to find 
in a city. 

Here, for example, is one typical case out of thousands. 
Capt. Constantine Pramberger of the Kaksholm regi- 
ment—an Imperial Guards outfit—was trapped at night 
near the Crimean town of Melytopol by Bolshevik cavalry. 
His outfit was badly cut up and he was captured. The 
Bolsheviks stripped him and fired three bullets into him, 
for they were too busy to carry prisoners. In 1919, by the 
way, the Bolsheviks killed his father and his two brothers, 
who were twenty-one and twenty-four years old. One of 
the bullets smashed the bones in his right hand; the two 
others merely made flesh wounds. He got some clothes 
from a dead man and worked down to Sebastopol in time 
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to get aboard the ship which took out the 10,000. He 
stood for three days without sleep and without medical 
attention before he reached Constantinople. He was a 
very fine pianist, and now he can never play again, for 
the smashed bones in his right hand have failed to 
heal properly through lack of attention. I spent some 
time with him in the refugee camp at Mekri Keoi, just 
outside the walls of Constantinople. He is teaching 
English to a class of sixty-three refugees, and he speaks 
five languages fluently; but his only worldly possession 
is the suit of clothes which he took from the dead man 
near Melytopol. His case is so commonplace that no 
refugee would consider it worthy of mention. The ships 
were full of such cases. 

One of the greatest difficulties with which a person 
has to contend in picking up information from the Con- 
stantinople refugees lies in the inability of the refugees 
themselves to see anything remarkable in the most hair- 
raising experiences. All of them have been through so 
much that it is only the commonplace that seems to 
arouse their interest. Tell a refugee that another 
refugee has just arrived from the Caspian after run- 
ning a fifty-mile foot race with a lion and biting two 
sharks to death, and he will merely yawn and ask 
languidly what the prospects are for dinner. Jules Verne 
wrote a novel called Michael Strogoff, or the Courier 
of the Czar. It was a book full of fierce and thrilling 
adventures in the wilds of Russia and Siberia; and after 
timid maidens of the early eighties had followed Michael's 
adventures for a few chapters with bulging eyes they 
usually felt obliged to shut themselves up in a dark 
closet for several hours in order to still the mad flutter- 
ing of their hearts. There was a time when I used to 
consider Michael’s adventures to be genuine literary 
beef, iron and wine; and after some experience with 
Russian refugees I got it and read it again. I then dis- 
covered that Mr. Strogoff’s trials and tribulations, as 
compared with the troubles of the average refugee, were 
about as thrilling as those of the hero of an Arnold Bennett 
novel, whose life climax arrives when his wife leaves the 
room and forgets to shut the door behind her. 

Close questioning is frequently needed in order to force 
hardened refugees to reveal the details of an occurrence 
which seems to them quite dull and featureless. At a 
refugee center in Constantinople one morning somebody 
remarked that Gantzimouroff was quite well and hoped to 
start back soon. The remark seemed. to have possibili- 
ties, so I asked who Gantzimouroff was. Somebody replied 
that he was a prince. 

“ Anything unusual about his story?” I asked. 

No, they didn’t think so. He had merely been a little 
hurt, and was thinking of going back. 

Well, how had he been hurt? In a fight, or how? 

No, not in a fight; on his way down from the Crimea 
the boom had cracked his head open. 

What boom was that? 

Why, the boom on the little boat that he had come from 
the Crimea in. 

Oh, he came in a little boat, did he? 

Yes, he drifted around for three weeks and then the 
Rumanians put him in jail. 

Ah! In jail! Well, this man seems to have had a fright- 
fully dull trip of it; absolutely uneventful, so to speak; 
but since there’s nothing else to do, suppose you tell me his 
featureless case in detail. 

And this was the way of it: 

Prince Gantzimouroff is a prince of the greatest family 
in Mongolia. The Gantzimouroff estates in Mongolia are 
nearly as large as some European nations. He is a direct 
descendant of Tamerlane; and the one possession that 

has survived his wander- 
ings is the ancient seal 











ring of Tamerlane him- 
self. He is the genuine 
article as a prince and as 
a fighter as well. He was 
badly wounded at the 
siege of Port Arthur, 
where he received that 
coveted reward for valor, 
the Officer’s Cross of St. 
George; and as a result 
of his wounds he was 
paralyzed for many 
months. In the Great 
War he fought on the 
German Front; and after 
Russia went Bolshevik 
he fought first in Deni- 
kin’s Volunteer Army 
and then in Wrangel’s 
Volunteer Army. When 
he got down to Sebasto- 
pol and had seen to get- 
ting his troops aboard 
ships he found that the 
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ships were so crowded 
that there seemed to be 
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no corner into which he could squeeze. So he and six other 
officers hunted around until they found « thirty-five-foot 
caricature of a yacht. Her sails had rotted to pieces; 
and from the magnificent size of the barnacles on her she 
was built around the time that Columbus demonstrated 
the egg trick before the queen of Spain. They got some 
provisions aboard her and attached her to the stern of a 
refugee steamer with the safest-looking hawser that they 
could find. 


Hardships on Land and Sea 


ND when they were a few hours out to sea the hawser 
parted. They had neither oars nor sails; so the seven 
of them removed all but the absolutely essential portions 
of their garments, ripped them to pieces and sewed them 
together again in the form of a sail. Almost immediately 
they ran into a squall, and the prince got his head in front 
of the boom at an inauspicious moment, with the result 
that it cracked his head open and knocked him out. it 
also knocked out several of his teeth. Twice they narrowly 
escaped being driven ashore in Soviet Russia. Finally, 
after three weeks of aimless cruising, they struck land, 
Not knowing where they were they hunted for someone to 
tell them; and the person whom they found, after inform- 
ing them that they werein Rumania, notified the military 
authorities and had them arrested. Rumania was at war 
with the soviets; and the prince and his comrades, after 
their unpleasant experiences, looked like the most virulent 
of nihilists. Consequently they were kept in jail for a 
month, at the end of which time they established their 
identity and were released. They at once went back to 
their yacht, which nobody had considered worth stealing 
and a thing has got to be pretty worthless not to be con- 
sidered worth stealing in Rumania. In their own home 
they continued down the Black Sea, and after a quiet 
journey they reached Constantinople. The prince, being 
penniless, hunted a job, but wasn't successful. He finally 
announced that if he had to choose between taking a 
chance on starving to death in Constantinople and running 
the risk of being killed by the Bolsheviks, he preferred the 
latter since it also gave him a chance to fight. So he was 
preparing to go back to a Black Sea port in Soviet Russia 
to attempt to dodge Bolsheviks with enough success to 
work up across Russia to Siberia, and then down to Urga, 
in Mongolia, where the Gantzimouroff estates begin 

At any rate, when the fivst of the refugee ships slipped 
dewn the Bosphorus, on the fifteenth of November, and 
dropped their mud hooks under the ancient wails and the 
towering minarets of Constantinople, they were loaded 
with a miserable mass of humanity. Nobody was ready 
for them; nothing was prepared for them. When the first 
ships appeared the general estimate of the total number of 
refugees that would arrive from the Crimea was 49,000 
or less than one-third of the number that actually did 
arrive. This shows the lack of information which existed 
concerning the evacuation. 

The first persons to get out to the ships were the Levan- 
tine boatmen and traders—the people of the mongrel 
Mediterranean nationalities who live by sharp practices 
and shady dealing. The refugees were very hungry and 
half crazy with thirst; and these Levantine rats—-to the 
everlasting disgrace of the nationalities to which they 
(Continued on Page 56) 














**He may have been safe, as you state,” says Bill, 
‘But I called him out, and he’s out until 
It's enowin’ in hell, and there’s sand on the seal 
That's the kind of an umps I am,” says he. 
— Ballads of Brick McGovern. 
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was burned by the desert wind, but she had clear 
gray eyes, small red lips and a spunky chin. 


“Nope,” said Bill. “That’s my shack over 
there, but I ain’t ranching yet. Me and some ball 
players are doing alittle hunting. My 
name’s Quimby—Bill Quimby. I’ma 





1S HONOR missed it! Now 
H there is this about an umpire: 

He may have integrity like 
unto Cesar’s wife and possess the 
wisdom of Selomon; he may—and 
he frequently does—-hand down two 
hundred correct rulings in less than 
two hours; but the time will come 
when right under his nose they will 
pull a play that he doesn’t see. Then 
and forever afterward men like Pee- 
wee Patterson will whisper in his ear: 

“Bill, I ain’t saying nothing, you 
understand; but if I was you I'd get 
me a tin cup and a sign and a nice 
sunny place on the sidewalk. Honest, 
Bill, that was the worst I ever see.” 

Of course His Honor can reply aptly 
enough, “ Ye-ah, I missed it all right; 
but any time you boot only one out 
of a thousand chances come around 
and tell me about it.” 

But that retort never reaches the 
fans and hence loses most of its ef- 
fectiveness. Simon sits in the grand 
stand and bleachers and perpetually 
signals“ Thumbs down” for the umps. 
But let a player who has fumbled 
the ball all through the game come 
up in the ninth inning and whang the 
pill over the fence, then Simon shrieks 
“Thumbs up!” and takes the hero to 
his bosom. 

These things are beyond even an 
umpire’s philosophy, but he learns 
to accept them. His viewpoint is the 
opposite of the fan, because the good 
of the game requires that it shall be. 
The fan is rabidly partisan and a hero 
worshiper. If he wasn’t, there would 
be no such thing a’ baseball. But 
the umpire is forbidden a personal 
interest in anyone, be it busher or 
star, enemy or brother. He may not 
stop atthe same hotel that harbors ball 
players, or travel on the same train, 
or eat in the same restaurant, or be 
seen chatting chummily on the street 








Coast League umpire. Sure you're 
not hurt, eh?” 

“Just shaken up,” she answered 
lightly. “I’ve got a headache, but 
I'll ride it off.” 

He led up the pony and she swung 
lightly into the saddle. There was a 
moment of silence. The man’s expe- 
rience with women had never included 
the vision of a girl on a piebald pony 
smiling down at him, with brown hair 
blowing across gray eyes. The girl’s 
knowledge of men was confined to a 
different type from that she now be- 
held. 

She had not the slightest idea 
what was meant by a Coast League 
umpire, but it sounded interesting, 
and Bill Quimby’s hand still grasped 
the reins. 

“Well,” said Trissy McIntyre, “I— 
I’m glad we're neighbors.” 

“T’ll say so!” he echoed. “It’s 
pretty lonely. I was thinking only 
yesterday that I ought to try and get 
acquainted.” 

The girl nodded. 

“T’d ask you to come over, only 
I don’t get along—that is,’’ she 
amended hastily: 

“T’m not the boss of the place. I 
get most of my fun just riding around 
on Chiquita.” 

Quimby looked up hopefully. 

“TI got a Lizzie, but perhaps I could 
dig up some kind of a horse. If you 
were riding this way again some morn- 
ing maybe you wouldn’t mind show- 
ing me alittle of the country. One of 
these days I’m figuring on settling 
here for good.” 

“Why, I’d be glad to!” 

“To-morrow?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“T’ll be here at this time to-morrow 
morning.” 

The girl’s lips parted, revealing 








with the hard-working sons of swat. 

He depends for companionship on 
one blue-bloused associate, counts upon luck to save him 
frorn too many tough decisions in a single afternoon, learns 
to call every play just as he sees it, and above all else—if 
he be a good umpire and desires to live—stands by his de- 
cision, right or wrong, until the last box score is approved 
by the angel Gabriel. 

That is all you need to know about the profession in 
genera!, You wouldn't comprehend any more than that 
unless you fingered an indicator yourself, barked through 
an umpire’s muzzle and discovered how easy it is for a 
disgruntled catcher to step back and accidentally plant his 
cleats on your toes. 

Now concerning Bill Quimby and the play that he 
missed: Five months of the year Bill was an ordinary 
likable chap, clean-shaved, muscular, sandy-haired, habits 
moral, and age when last reported thirty-one. During the 
section of the year referred to his interests ran towards 
agriculture and ducks on the wing, the latter preferably 
mallards flying low from the grain fields across an irriga- 
tion ditch just after dawn. The balance of the year Bill 
was an umpire, and by just that proportion of months— 
seven to five—-Bill was more umpire than anything else. 

At the close of one season Bill went south from Los 
Angeles and bought himself a ranch in the Imperial Valley, 
which twenty years ago was a vast soul-sickening thing of 
yellow sand and to-day boasts ten towns, eighty thousand 
people and annual crops worth more than sixty million 
dollars. Soil and sun, plus water from the Colorado, 
wrought the miracle. 

Bill's ranch was on New River, just south of Supersti- 
tion Mountain. It wasn’t much of a place, just a quarter 
section of twisted mesquite; but it had possibilities, and it 
adjoined the Blue Circle range owned by old Jud McIntyre, 
whe specialized in alfalfa and Herefords, buried two wives 
and bought himself a third—f. o. b., St. Louis. 

There is no accounting for the luck of the diamond or 
te puzzling paths shaped by Providence. If old man 





The Gesture Was Never Completed. His Quick 
Eyes D d J thing That No One Else in 
the Ball Park Was in Position to See 





McIntyre hadn’t patronized that matrimonial agency his 
daughter never would have galloped distractedly over the 
range that early winter morning; her pony would not have 
stumbled on a squirrel hole, and Trissy McIntyre might 
have always believed that the only difference between an 
umpire and the sovereignty of Great Britain lay in the 
pronunciation. 

But Providence and Bill Quimby were both on the job 
that morning, Providence back of the scenes and Bill down 
by the barbed-wire fence where the strands are pried apart 
and a foot trail leads toward his favorite duck blind. 

Bill heard the rhythmical drum of hoofs break sharply. 
He looked up in time to see a piebald pony turn a pin 
wheel and a slim figure in corduroys spin off to the right 
and flatten out against a clump of sage. The pony scram- 
bled up, trotted off a short distance and then returned. 
In a minute Quimby was at the girl’s side, trying clumsily 
to lift her. 

“T'm all right,” she demurred shakily. “Just let me lie 
still a moment. My breath ——” 

He nodded sympathetically and watched her while she 
felt with small hands experimentally over her shoulders 
and arms and then down to knees and ankles. 

Apparently satisfied, she reverted to the instinct of 
Eve, fluffed her hair, smoothed her skirts and smiled up 
at Adam. 

“Whew!” she laughed. “That was a whopper, wasn’t 
it? I’m Trissy McIntyre and I live back on the hill. You 
ranching down here?” 

Quimby shook his head and grinned admiringly. He 
liked gameness on and off the ball field, and his judgment 
was that of a good umpire. He decided on the spot that he 
liked this girl. No one could have found fault with that 
decision, for Trissy was pleasant to look upon. Her skin 


white teeth. Her eyes lighted mis- 
chievously. “All right; but I’ll have 
to be scurrying for home now.” She shook up the pony 
and called back, ‘‘Glad to have met you!” 

“See you to-morrow!” shouted Quimby. 

He watched her gallop up the slope of the mesa. She 
gained the ridge, waved her hand, turned and cantered 
slowly along the table-land. A clump of eucalyptus blotted 
out girl and pony. 

That ended Bill Quimby’s interest in mallards flying 
low over an irrigation ditch just after dawn; nor did he 
show any longer the proper regard for the entertainment 
and general welfare of his guests. 

A week later Peewee Patterson, Rube Ferguson, Mike 
Collender and Digger Grimes, all celebrities of the dia- 
mond and honorable men, packed up their belongings and 
signified their intention to depart. Bill loaded the outfit 
into his runabout and made unnecessarily fast time to 
the station. Just before they flagged the northbound local 
the midget second baseman of the champion Wolves drew 
His Honor aside. 

“First time I ever knew an umps to show any judg- 
ment,” he confided. “She’s a pip, Bill, and I hope you 
sign her up.” 

The others ranged alongside. 
southpaw, extended a huge hand. 

“Well, so long, Bill. Had a good time. If the little cattle 
queen wants any recommendations ——”’ 

“Oh, it ain’t nothing like that,” assured Quimby hastily. 
“You birds better save your kidding until the season 
opens, and then cal! ’em when they’re over.”” But never- 
theless he colored hotly, and Peewee screamed at the 
spectacle. 

“Pipe what’s blushing!” he implored. ‘Why, Bill, you 
look almost human !”’ 

The train jerked to a squeaky stop just long enough for 
them to scramble aboard. Patterson stuck his head 
through an open window of the smoker and bellowed a 
parting shot: 
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“Hey, Bill, keep the old head up now! Don’t 
miss no plays on the little lady!” 

Quimby thrust ten fingers in the direction of 
the vanishing Peewee, a gesture which at other 
times Patterson would have interpreted cor- 
rectly as a ten-dollar fine. The little infielder 
applied a thumb to his sun-baked nose. Thus 
was the seasonal authority of His Honor lightly 
invoked and as delicately repudiated. 

Bill returned to his ranch and to the courtship 
of Trissy McIntyre. For an umpire operating 
under rules which were strange to him he batted 
surprisingly well. It may be that Cupid was 
just lobbing the ball over to him or Trissy was 
tipping off the signals. Anyway, it wasn’t long 
before they benched the horses in favor of Bill’s 
roadster and made the astonishing discovery 
that the moonlight, the stars, the ranch lights 
twinkling in the distance and the weird night 
music of the desert were all provided by the 
Great Groundkeeper for their special benefit. 

Quimby weakened only once. That was when 
he got his contract for the approaching season. 
He showed the document to Miss McIntyre, 
and then determined to try a straight ball over 
the plate, trusting, like Wild Bill Cassidy, to 
God and the outfielders. But his control was 
atrocious, and after he had wabbled for half an 
hour, getting wilder every minute, Cupid der- 
ricked him in favor of a relief pitcher. 

Trissy put the first ball squarely over the pan. 

“You mean you want me, Bill?” 

His Honor gulped and came up for air. 

“Of course I do! What do you think I’ve 
been talking about all this cime?” 

“TI wasn’t sure,” said Trissy demurely. 
“Father will be wild, of course; but if you really 
want me, Bill, I 

Bill advanced to the next base very prettily. 

Jud McIntyre returned from a round-up on the Big Sur, 
and Quimby rode over to acquaint him with the news. 
The owner of the Blue Circle had been compelled to unload 
a lot of beeves at Kansas City on a falling market, and he 
was feeling unharmonious. He held his temper fairly well 
until Quimby ad- 
mitted that he earned 


His Honor's Voice 
Trembted. “Wait a Moment! 
Bee Am I Ever Going to See Again?" 
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the Blue Circle ranch by the 
elbows, elevated him with 
great firmness and consigned 
him emphatically to the 
depths of a rocker ten feet 
distant. 

Then His Honor strode 
over and wagged a long in- 
dex finger under the nose of 
old man MelIntyre. 

“You've said your little 
piece!" he hissed. “You're 
through for the day, under- 
stand? Go soak your head 
under the showers! Get off 
the field! You're out! You're 
out! You’re out!” 
He stalked over to 
the door, turned and 
glared at the sput- 
tering old man in the 
chair. 

“None of your back 
talk!”" he snapped. 
“You stay right there! 
Me and Trissy are go- 
ing to be married this 
afternoon, and I ain't 
got no time to bother 
with a funeral.” The 
door closed behind 
Bill Quimby. Miss McIntyre 
was waiting for him on the 
porch. 

(ume “How did it come out?” 
: she inquired when he had 
rejoined her. 

“We had a chin-wagging 
match,” he told her, “but 
everything's jake now. There ain’t nobody going to tell 
me where to head in when I’m calling ’em!”’ 

Trissy giggled. 

“Why, Bill, how funny you talk!” 

He blinked at her a moment and then unbent. 
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“T guess I got to thinking I was on the ball field,”’ he 
explained. “You go get your things, honey, and then 
we'll wind up the old bus and light out.” 

Old man McIntyre didn’t interfere. His third wife was 
down at El Centro arranging for the delivery of a special 
sedan with pink upholstery. He accepted his daughter's 
farewell embrace silently, followed her out on the porch in 
his shirt sleeves and watched the runabout grind dustily 
toward the state highway. When the machine was out of 
sight he spat meditatively at a lizard and reéntered the 
house looking rather dazed. 

William Quimby, serving his fourth term as circuit 
judge in the court of the diamond, and Miss Beatrice 
McIntyre, daughter of Imperial’s pioneer cowman, were 
married twe hours later by a justice of the peace at El 
Centro. The night train bore them to Los Angeles for the 
honeymoon. 

All this transpired, if you will remember, during that 
portion of the year when His Honor had no more authority 
than a Volstead deputy beyond the three-mile limit. He 
was as free of responsibility as a doughboy on leave; as 
immune from worry as a frog in a puddle, There was noth- 
ing to mar the connubial bliss of pretty Mrs. Quimby or 
cloud the happiness of the lord of the little housekeeping 
apartment on Sunset Boulevard, a thoroughfare which 
bisects the cinema colony at Hollywood, 

They patronized Los Angeles rubberneck chariots, the 
nickel dances at the beaches, raced through the clouds at 
Venice and ascended Mt. Lowe, the mountain magnet for 
all honeymooners in Southern California. 

Then came the opening-week assignments, and Quimby 
found that he was once again paired off with Bull Feeney 
and scheduled to start the season at San Francisco. Bill's 
bride went north with him, and there discovered on 
opening day what a really great man she had married. 
It was the largest herd of human beings she had ever seen 
in her life, and there was not the slightest doubt from the 
start that Bill Quimby was foreman of the round-up. At 
his signal the proceedings started; his voice filled the 
park; his padded figure, crouching behind the catcher, 
elbows turned out like a huge potato bug, expressed the 
majesty of the law. When Bill waved his arm one way 
everyone seemed anxious; when he issued another com- 
mand the crowd appeared greatly relieved. Once when 

rome player slid 
along the ground at 





only three hundred _ 
dollars a month, eight 
months in the year, 
and nothing during 
the winter. Then old 
man McIntyre took 
the field and began 
to warm up. 

“Why,you mangy, 
sheep -stealing 
coyote ——”’ 

Bill Quimby stiff- 
ened. 

“You busted, flea- 
bitten maverick! 
Tryin’ to horn your 
way into the clover, 
eh? Tryin’ to rope 
yourself a meal ticket 
at my expense, huh?” 

His Honor drew 
himself very erect. 
Two bright spots 
bloomed over the 
cheek bones. One 
foot tapped briskly 
on the floor. His 
fingers twirled me- 
chanically in the way 
that he was wont to 
finger the celluloid 
indicator by which 
he recorded balls and 
strikes. Any player 
in the Coast League 
would have recog- 
nized those symptoms 
and have appreciated 
that it was time to 
lay off Bill Quimby. 
Old man McIntyre 
rushed blindly on. 

“Get back to your 
two-bit homestead, 
you lazy bum! You 
don’t eat off me! An 
umpire, eh? Well, 
damn your hide, I'll 
show you ——” 

Bill Quimby 








Bill's feet and His 
Honor spread out 
. both hands palms 
downward the mul- 
titude arose and 
shouted for three 
whole minutes. No 
one took the trouble 
to inform Mrs. 
Quimby that the 
cheering was in- 
tended for the player 
and not at all for her 
husband. That was 
just as well, as she 
wouldn't have paid 
any attention to such 
a base insinuation. 
Why, anybody who 
didn't even know a 
thing about baseball 
could see that the 
umpire managed the 
whole affair! 

As a matter of fact, 
Quimby was getting 
by very nicely. Um- 
pires always find the 
first month or two 
comparatively easy. 
Everyone is rested 
up and feeling good- 
natured. The crowd 
is not overcritical 
Managers are experi- 
menting and there is 
a general apprecia- 
tion of the fact that 
it isn’t how a bail club 
starts that matters, 
but where it finishes. 

Even men like 
Brick McGovern, 
manager of the charr- 
pion Wolves, and 
Peewee Patterson, 
his second baseman, 
admitted that Bill 
was going pretty 
good. That was .,uite 

(Continued ov 








stepped forward and 
grasped the owner of 


She Reverted to the Instinct of Eve, Fiuffed Her Hair, Smoothed Her Skirts and Smited Up at Adam 
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LL the chaperons were dancing, of course. You 
A could pick them out on the ballroom floor, even 
with their backs turned, by the facts that their 
gowns were shorter and less sophisticated than those 
of the débutantes, and that they knew more of the 
latest steps. The tall girl in the very frothy pink dress had 
the quiet corner by the palms entirely to herself. Leaning 
forward animatedly she watched the dancers with an air 
of radiant joy. 

Jane Dawson had been smiling out dances for ten years. 
She put enough heroic artistry into being a wallflower to 
have lasted her through a dozen wars. Compared with the 
carefully jubilant Jane, that well-advertised Spartan boy 

,who talked about the weather while the stolen fox in his 
bosom gnawed at his vitals was a mere dastardly poltroon. 

With an air of maddening conscientiousness one of the 
chaperons, Letitia Greaves, restraining her impatient 
partner with a practiced hand, paused in front of Jane and 
jazzed out a tender inquiry: 

“Having a good time, dear?”’ 

“Lovely!” effervesced Jane, with murder in her heart 
and enthusiasm in her veice. “ Delightful party! Don’t 
know when ——” 

“We-ell,”” commiserated the other, and was swept away. 

Nancy Priest, a little hoydenish handful of girl in a 
heathenish green frock that somehow managed to match 
her deep-fringed eyes, a youngster who had always a 
waiting bread line of partners, in spite of the facts that 
she couldn't keep step and wasn't at all pretty—frisked 
up to Jane with a gaunt and rapturous boy in tow. 

“Oh, Janey, I'm dead!” she 
panted. “I'm going to drop down 
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her mother a failure at her chosen work of matchmaking, 
and she could not wonder that the bramble rankled and 
festered. 

“Such a nice party, isn’t it?” prattled Jane nervously 
to her silent partner. “Isn’t the music enchanting?” 

“M’m,” replied Mr. Blaine savagely. “I’m dancing 
with you, and that’s all that can be expected of me,” his 
tone seemed to add. “Conversation was not in the 
contract.” 

“Yes, they’re right—I’m the post-deb of Two Tree 
Point,” thought Jane bitterly to herself. 

A post-deb; she knew, and pretended to herself that she 
didn’t know, the term the town had coined for her. She 
knew that other girls called her that behind her back, and 
that men used the title shruggingly before they came to 
undergo their duty dance with the daughter of the big 
house on the hill. 

“When is a deb not a deb?”’ someone had even callowly 
propounded at a dinner party, in an undertone not far 
enough under; and Jane had betrayed that she knew the 
answer by her sudden wince. 

There are places, of course, where twenty-seven isn’t so 
old, Two Tree Point understood perfectly that elsewhere 
gay young things of thirty-five or so romped through their 
childish pranks. The Ladies’ Literary Club had even 
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devoted two weeks’ study to a popular novel whose 
heroine at the age of forty-nine trembled upon the 
brink of her first love affair. But it wasn’t like that 
in the admittedly —by themselves—smart little West- 
ern suburb, Grandma Smithers would have been 
shocked at the idea of buying her lavender satins in a misses’ 
department, and Grandma Smithers was the most up-to- 
date dowager in town. If any girl over thirteen had bobbed 
her hair Henry Hunt, in the drug store, would have made 
unkind remarks about second childhood. Two Tree Point 
followed the example of the seasons in sticking closely to 
the old schedule in ages, allowing its girls hardly more than 
the customary three days’ grace after finishing college 
before beginning to fall in love. There, as in newspaper 
offices, thirty signified the end. 

So Jane would inevitably have been an old maid if she 
hadn’t been a post-deb. Naturally the former would have 
been infinitely preferable. There is a certain amount of 
dignity about a really static old maid, but a post-deb is as 
unappreciated and painful a thing as an appendix. 

“ How did I get this way?” Jane asked herself, with no 
intention of being slangy, and certainly none of being 
huraorous. 

Whirling silently through the too brief dance—no child 
on a merry-go-round ever listened more reluctantly for the 
closing notes of the music—Jane probed her wound by 
reviewing the stages that had brought her to her present 
low estate of post-deb. She had started promisingly 
enough, it seemed to her. Jane had been the first girl in 
Two .Tree Point who had ever come out—officially, and 
with engraved invitations, that is 
to say. 





here by you and draw three long 
breaths. Yes, Jim, I am! There 
cught te be a law against letting 
the men cut in so much, don’t you 
think so, Janey, dear?” 

Jane didthink so, She thought it 
with a passion and a depth of con- 
viction that little Nancy Priest 
could never have compassed. No 
man had ever cut in on Jane in all 
her life. 

Toward the other end of the room 
Jane saw her mother, a resolute 
Titania in a silver dress, coming 
vrimly to her rescue with the man 
who was visiting the Blakes, duty 
writ blackly upon his good-looking 
fave. 

“ Wiiy, here's my little girl now!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Dawson witha good 
deal of astonishment, considering 
that her eyes had dwelt admonish- 
ingly upon Jane during most of the 
last two dances. “ Resting, childie? 
Phat’s right. She's had sucha busy 
week,” she added confidingly to the 
tall man at her side. ‘‘ Mr. Blaine, 
this is my bad infant.” 

Jane writhed as she acknowl- 
edged the introduction. Why would 
her mother persist in decking her 
daughter's sober maturity and lank 
length in diminutives, just as she 
did in tulle and spangles? Couldn't 
shesee that they weren't becoming? 

“Dance?” asked Mr. Blaine, 

1with something of theself-assurance 
af one who tosses a nut to a lean 
park squirrel. 

Jane would have given the next 
five years of her life—too likely to 
be not werth keeping anyhow—to 
have been able to snub him with 
“So sorry; ali taken.”’ But that 
would have meant further ship- 
wreck in the desert island by the 
palms. She rose, incriminating her- 
self by her very languor, like a thief 
who overdoes his pose of studied 
slowness in escaping with his booty. 

“Don’t tire yourself, darling!” 
Mrs. Dawson called after her gen- 
tly, and Jane, feeling the irony in 
her pretty mother’s voice, was too 
just to resent it. 

How could a woman who had not 
stopped having flirtations at forty- 
eight be expected to understand one 
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“‘Mosher’s must be having their 
" spring opening early this year,” 
: the élite of the town had said just 
} before they opened the square white 
envelope that had inclosed the an- 
nouncement of Jane’s imminent 
; entrance into society. 

a) They were not to be blamed for 
Foi the error, since the only functions in 
} ; Two Tree Point for which one re- 
i : ceived engraved invitations at that 
period were the semiannual open- 
ings at Mosher’s, the one exclusive 
shop of the town. Two Tree Point 
resented Mrs. Dawson’s innova- 
tion; what had been good enough 
for the other daughters of the place 
was good enough for Jane. It was 
as if she had demanded the town 
decked with flags and a Fourth of 
July oration at the park for her pri- 
vate birthday. 

“Oho, a deb de luxe!"’ observed 
young Henry George, fresh—very 
fresh—from the university, exhibit- 
ing his invitation at the drug store. 

“Well, she sure isn’t a deb de 
looks,”’ mournfully observed Henry 
Hunt, who threw in puns with the 
prescriptions and flavored the ice- 
cream sodas with his own especial 
brand of humor. 

Assuredly Two Tree Point had 
never before seen so gorgeous an 
affair as Jane Dawson’s coming-out 
party. There were great banks of 
flowers, all greenhouse ones; those 
who had the temerity to send blos- 
soms of the common or garden va- 
riety, as was the simple custom in 
Two Tree Point, were abashed to 
see that these had not been included 
in that impressive display. It was 
rumored that there was a caterer, 
and color was given to the theory 
by three visible sclemn-faced wait- 
ers. There was an orchestra from 
Seattle and a singer who was said 
to have come—somewhat indi- 
rectly, itistrue—from Italy. There 
were gowns from New York; even, 
it was whispered, though no one had 
actually seen the labels, that Mrs. 
Dawson’s and her daughter’s had 
begun life in Paris. And last, and 
least important, it would seem, to 
judge from what people said of the 
affair afterwards, there was Jane. 














who had not begun to have them 
at twenty-seven? Jane had proved 


“I May Assume That We are No Longer Expectant of Youthful Romance, May I Not?" 


Jane’s staying power, once she 
was out, had been all but equaled 
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by the reluctance with which she had come out that dis- 
tant night. Twice as big and awkward as before in the 
filmy whiteness of her exquisite frilly frock, holding her 
flowers rather as if they might bite her suddenly, helpless 
before masculine sallies, anxiously aware that her mother 
expected her to be a success and obviously uncertain how 
to start being one, she was a deb outside the experience of 
Two Tree Point. The town was used to light-hearted, 
light-headed girls who laughed as naturally as they 
breathed, and almost as often, who had an answer for 
everything, who treated the world and everything in it 
with good-natured firmness, as one may be kind to an 
old family servant while commanding explicit obedience. 
But Jane was not one of these. 





Her mother continued to address her as “ My little 
girl” and “This naughty childie’’—though in an increas- 
ingly sharper tone. She continued to deck Jane out in 
charming, excessively girlish frocks of unbecoming pinks 
and blues, and short-skirted, ultra-stylish street raiment, 
which would have been ravishing on a girl of what is tech- 
nically known as the baby-doll type, but which only served 
to make Jane look big and clumsy, and like a peasant girl 
appearing for the first time in a satin gown. 

At least once a year—for hope springs eternal in the 
mother’s breast— Mrs. Dawson continued to give a formal 
and elaborate affair for her daughter, which Two Tree 
Point cruelly called Jane’s coming-out party. 
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Jane was free to give herself up to meditation so long as 
she remembered to smile. Giving a modicum of her mind 
to this essential detail she asked herself again how she had 
come to be a post-deb. She was a homely old thing, she 
knew, but then, worse-looking girls than she had scored 
distinct social successes in Two Tree Point. Look at Prue 
Larrick across the room doing it at that very moment! 

“Oh, what's the use of this?” thought Jane impatiently. 
“ Autopsies may be fun for the doctors, but I don't see that 
they get the person chiefly interested anywhere after all! 
The thing to think about is the remedy.” 

That wasn’t a particularly fruitful field for thought 
either, it appeared. Jane knew how the thing was done in 
fiction, of course. There the 
distressed maiden always con- 





“It’s the limit!’’ Miles Tay- 
lor had complained. “I said to 
her, same as I always do to 
debs, that I saw she’d taken out 
her hunter’s license, and she 
said, oh, no, there must be some 
mistake, she didn’t know any- 
thing about shooting!” 

“Offer to teach her, hey, 
Miles?’’ chaffed Tommy 
Carey. “I had my troubles, 
too, if you want toknow. Paid 
her my well-known compliment 
about how it must feel to be 
the queen rose. That’s a guar- 
anteed one, you know, your 
money back if it doesn’t work, 
but Jane turned so red that I 
thought she’d taken it for a 
proposal, and said, after gulp- 
ing three times, that she was 
glad it had turned out to be 
such a nice day.” 

“In ten minutes she favored 
me with exactly nine words,” 
contributed George Dale. “I 
counted them, with my passion 
for statistics, and seven of 
them were yeses.”’ 

To sum up Jane’s first win- 
ter in society, not once was she 
mentioned harshly by the ma- 
trons of Two Tree Point; and 
beyond this, ignominy cannot 
go. The depths of her failure 
might have been gauged from 
the fact that even the other 
débutantes spoke of her so 
tenderly. In six months she 
never went in to dinner with 
the same man twice, which, in 
a community so small, argues 
considerable dexterity on the 
part of the men. 

Mrs. Dawson would never 
have believed it, but it was 
really her dauntless zeal in her 
daughter’s behalf that evoked 
the title of post-deb. The June 
after Jane’s coming-out party 
her mother gave her another. 
This time there were no en- 
graved invitations, and natu- 
rally even Mrs. Dawson could 
not have expected that the 
town would accept Jane as a 
perfectly new deb. But the lit- 
tle daily paper of Two Tree 
Point had a new editor that 











fided her woes to an artist, 
who drew her attention to her 
many startlingly good points, 
designed a new and becoming 
wardrobe for her, suggested 
that he pretend love for her to 
arouse the interest of the other 
men, and ended by marrying 
her himself. It sounded almost 
childishly simple. But in 
Jane’s case there wasn’t any ar- 
tist—nor any concealed good 
points, either, if it came to that. 

“I'm too darn big, for one 
thing!”’ Jane said viciously to 
herself. “And there isn’t any 
way to reduce horizontally, 
though I'd starve myself to do 
it. Too big. And I haven't 
any small talk, And ——” 

The little silver Titania, her 
mother, had torn herself from 
her court and was coming up to 
Jane again, with maternal so- 
licitude upon her still lovely 
face and, Jane knew, black dis- 
gust in her heart. 

“ Ready to go home?” asked 
Mrs. Dawson, leaning over and 
straightening one of Jane's gold 
shoulderstraps. “Or can’t you 
bear to leave?”’ she added in 
an acid undertone. 

‘‘I'm ready,’’ said Jane 
briefly. 

They rode in silence to the 
big house on the hill, which 
with its embroidered pocket 
handkerchief of landscape gar- 
den in front and its deep-set 
windows had rather the effect 
of eying the town below through 
a lorgnette. Jane felt like a 
guilty child who escapes pun- 
ishment for the moment when 
her mother passed on to her 
own room without further eom- 
ment. She congratulated her- 
self, however, too soon, As she 
brushed out her long dark hair 
there was a rap at her door, and 
Mrs. Dawson entered. 

“Sleepy?” she asked po- 
litely. 

Jane suppressed an unve- 
racious yawn ostentatiously, 
Her mother ignored it. She 
barely troubled to conceal the 








year, lately arrived from the 
Middle West and entirely un- 
familiar with the town, who gave the event, the day before 
it happened, half a column on the front page, referring to 
Jane as a popular young sub-deb about to become a débu- 
tante, and quoting with telling effect, “‘Where the brook 
and river meet.”” Two Tree Point was convulsed over the 
item. 

“T hear that Dawson girl was exposed to matrimony 
last year, and it didn’t take,” remarked Henry Hunt, with 
the air of one who says a thing for the first time. 

“Sub-deb? He means post-deb!’’ chuckled someone 
else, and thus lightly was tossed the bur that was to stick 
to Jane Dawson's skirts so long. 

The years that seem to other girls to bark each other’s 
heels in their haste lagged by for Jane, who passed those 
years, ten of them, smilingly sitting out dances. While she 
sat out dances contemporary débutantes became engaged 
and were married and took their places as the popular 
young matrons of the town, entertaining in their turn the 
new crop of débutantes, who became engaged and were 
married and took their places as the pepular young 
matrons of the town. It was like that old elaborate and 
endless complication about the dark and stormy night. 
And still Jane sat out and smiled. 


Letitia Greaves, Restraining Her Impatient Partner 
With a Practiced Hand, Paused in Front of Jane 
and Jarzed Out a Tender Inquiry 


“Don't tell me i’ve missed the post-deb’s annual com- 
ing out,” travelers just back in the little town would beg. 

“Say, she must be getting calluses on those reluctant 
feet by now!” Henry Hunt opined on one occasion. 
“She’s been standing on them for quite some time where 
the brook and river meet.” 

It wasn’t that Two Tree Point meant to be unkind, of 
course. Certain calamities have been assumed to be 
humorous in various ages and places, as, for instance, a 
man’s chasing after his hat. Jane’s chasing after matri- 
mony seemed equally funny to her fellow townsmen. 

Something of all this went through Jane’s mind in the 
course of the fox trot. If she lost step now and then she 
had the dubious comfort of knowing that no one expected 
her to be a very good dancer anyway. She had not yet 
answered her own question when Mr. Blaine led her back 
to the waiting palms, and thanked her for the dance with a 
fervor born of his imminent release. 

“See you again!” he murmured, and all but bolted 
across the room to fluffy Viva Conway. 


baffled rage in her eyes as she 
looked at Jane. 

“When I take the trouble to throw the most eligible man 
present in your way,” she began in the tone of one who 
undergoes that pain sharper than a serpent’s tooth, “it 
does seem to me that you might She hesitated 
delicately. 

“Catch?” suggested Jane helpfully. ‘ Unfortunately, 
mother, I seem to have little ability at the great American 
game.” 

Her mother snorted daintily. 

“You don’t try,” she complained plaintively. “Jane, 
you're really not so bad looking.” 

At the moment Jane wasn’t. With her arms upraised to 
her head as she braided her hair, and her dark silk dressing 
gown of stark simplicity—one of the few garments she 
owned of her own choice—revealing the medeling of her 
figure, there was a certain heroic grace about her bigness. 
She laughed at her mother’s faint praise, and that laugh 
went a long way toward maddening Mrs. Dawson. 

“It amuses you?”’ she commented. For the first time 
she betrayed that she knew Jane’s nickname in the town 
“Haven't you any pride?” shesdemanded stonily. “Doesn't 
it really make any difference to you that you are known as 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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financial concern handed his secretary a hundred- 

dollar Liberty Bond. “Put on an old suit of 
clothes,” he said, “ and take this bond around to some 
of the savings banks. Say that you are out of work, 
and broke, and want to borrow thirty or forty dollars on it. 
Put in a couple of days doing that, and then come back 
and tell me your experiences.” 

Seventeen savings banks were visited. Not one of them 
would lend money on the bond, because the stranger was 
not a depositor. There was a general willingness to buy the 
bond at its market value, then about ninety-five dollars. 

In another case a mechanic with money in one of the 
New York savings banks wanted to deposit a check. The 
amount was nominal. He did not ask the bank to cash 
the check. Even if he had, his deposit book showed ample 
security. The bank would not accept the check, however. 
In fact, he got the impression that checks were a strange, 
new kind of paper there. 

In still another case the administrator for an estate tried 
to open a joint account in one of the big New York savings 
banks to deposit small sums of interest. This had been 
requested by the bonding company furnishing his security 
as administrator, so that income from the estate could be 
controlled by two signatures. He was unable to find a 
savings bank which would accept such an account. Rules 
were against it. In the end he got quite a collection of 
little books full of rules. 

Theoretically the savings bank is the poor man’s bank. 
tecause he had no place to keep his dimes and dollars a 
hundred-odd years ago, and prodigal spending kept him 
poor, philanthropic merchants devised the savings bank as 
a nonprofit institution, managed by trustees, they con- 
tributing their services and business experience in the 
latter capacity. Savings banks have grown, rendering 
great service to depositors and the community. The 
original idea has not changed greatly. In fancy the poor 
man is pictured on his way home Saturday night, wages in 
pecket. Thriftily he stops at the savings bank to deposit 
part of his money for a rainy day. 

Actually the poor man and the savings bank are entirely 
different. The poor man has changed. Far from being his 
Saturday night depository, if he uses the savings bank at 
all, it is his commercial bank. The poor man not only does 
a great deal more commercial bank- 
ing than most people suspect, but 


Sra months ago the president of a New York 
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borrower. Nor is it likely that he patronizes a savings 
bank. His profits go to support a large family, and if any- 
thing is put aside for a rainy day it probably takes the form 
of diamonds for his womenfolk. 

The idea that the poor man puts part of his wages in the 
savings bank each pay day is disproved by taking a few 
facts from bank reports in representative states like New 
York and Massachusetts—facts not generally known. 
These facts are cited, not in criticism of savings banks but 
as food for thought for bankers. 

It astonishes most people to learn that there are only 
625 real savings banks in the United States—that is, non- 
profit trustee and mutual savings banks without stock- 
holders. Of these, 600 are in New England and the Eastern 
States, leaving only twenty-two for the Middle West, two 
on the Pacific Coast and one in the South. Of their 
9,000,000 depositors all but 375,000 are in the New Eng- 
land and Eastern states. Of stock savings banks there are 
about 1200, but they have less than 2,500,000 depositors. 
Measured against the 27,371 commercial banks, with 
allowance for the poor man’s preponderance in numbers, it 
is evident that, nationally, he could not stop in at the 
savings bank each pay day. There are simply not enough 
banks. 

What the poor man really does is this: Setting aside 
something out of his wages week by week, he keeps the 
money at home, going once or twice a year to the bank 
to deposit the accumulation. Very often his wife goes 
for him. 

If a savings bank had 10,000 depositors, and each visited 
it only once a month to put in or draw out money, that 
would make an aggregate of 120,000 banking transactions 
in a year, or twelve transactions for each depositor. 

Massachusetts savings banks are required to report their 
separate transactions—deposits and withdrawals for the 
year. One big savings bank in Boston has 193,000 de- 
positors. its last report showed 315,000 transactions over 
the counters in a year— 170,000 deposits and 145,000 with- 
drawals. Thus each depositor visited the bank only one 
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and a half times in the year. The expenses of that 
bank were approximately $500,000. Measuring trans- 
actions by expenses, it is found that each depositor 
withdrawal cost the bank about $1.60. The savings 
barks of Massachusetts showed 4,479,000 transactions 
for the last year reported, and 2,591,000 depositors. This 
is less than two transactions per depositor yearly. As 
total expenses were $5,110,000, it cost more than one dol- 
lar each time money was put in or taken out. 

The president of one of the largest savings banks in New 
York City recently expressed concern in this matter be- 
cause the average depositor visits his institution just a 
shade more than once a year, and each time money is put 
in or drawn out the cost is more than four dollars! 

In a commercial bank, where money is subject to check, 
practically all the deposits are drawn out and replaced 
week'y. That means that depositors keep their money 
working. But the turnover of savings-bank money aver- 
ages roughly only from one-half to two or three times the 
total deposits in a year, indicating that the poor man’s 
money cannot be kept so busy on his behalf. Of course, it 
is a different kind of money, being his reserve, whereas com- 
mercial deposits are everyday income and outgo. But the 
free turnover of commercial deposits is facilitated by the 
greater banking service offered by a commercial bank, 
while the lethargy of savings deposits is undoubtedly 
increased by lack of banking service. 


Safety the Dominant Thought 


AFETY has been the dominant thought in building up 

nonprofit savings banks. Through experience and legis- 
lation they have been made about as secure as any human 
institution can be. But they have developed a good many 
hampering rules and business handicaps. There is often a 
disposition to make the depositor fit the institution rather 
than the institution fit the depositor. Their high cost of 
doing business indicates shortcomings in service and neg- 
lect of the selling side. They are often housed in impressive 
but costly buildings. They are closed evenings, usually 
the only time the poor man has to do his banking. They 
lack distribution of their facilities, which, if more acces- 
sible, would increase their turnover and bring down costs— 
the extension of those facilities to the pay window in fac- 
tories, so that dealing with them 
would be made easier. Savings bank 








his need for banking service con- 
stantly grows. Other institutions 
are providing for his needs, and he 
is also beginning to provide for them 
himseif. 


The Fishman’s Capital 


UT we need a definition of a 

poor man. Chesterton’s is 
good—“ Simply a man who hasn’t 
got much money.” For the pur- 
poses of this article, a poor man may 
be, one without enough money to 
transact his financial business at a 
commercial bank; sometimes a 
wage earner, a clerk, a peddler, 
small merchant—even a small man- 
ufacturer in some lines. 

Tihree weeks out of four, for the 
paat ten years, a certain client of a 
New York lending institution has 
shown up promptly Monday. .morn- 
ing to borrow money on a heavy 
gold ring with several large dia- 
monds and a heavy, old-fashioned, 
key-winding, hunting-case gold 
watch. Sometimes he borrows$200; 
again $360 or more. His diamonds 
and watch have become old ac- 
quaintances, almost mascots to the 
loan officials. Should this borrower 
fail to turn up they would be wor- 
ried about him. He isa fish dealer 
of foreign birth, and the money 
borrowed on his jewelry is his work- 
ing capital. Taking it down to the 
Fulton Market, he invests in fish, 
guided by prices, demand and con- 
ditions generally, wheels his stock 
in trade to a small shop in a poor 
neighborhood, and on Saturday, 
when the week’s business is over, 
pays up his loan and dons his jew- 
elry. The commercial bank knows 
him not, either as a depositor or a 





officials themselves begin to recog- 
nize these shortcomings and to over 
come them through what is called 
industrial banking, which in essence 
means getting closer to people of 
moderate means through branches 
in industrial districts, the sending 
of clerks to shops and factories on 
pay days, and similar innovations. 
Legal restrictions imposed pri- 
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marily for safety frequently make 
it difficult to extend their service 
in this way. 

Because currency is the poor 
man’s substitute for banking serv- 
ice, he carries his savings and re- 
serve in his pocket. 

In one of New England’s muni- 
tion towns at the height of war ac- 
tivities something like $200,000 
weekly disappeared in hoardings. 
That city has plenty of savings 
banks offering good interest on de- 
posits, as well as Uncle Sam’s post 
office bank. Liberty Bonds and 
War Savings Certificates were also 
available. Yet the money kept dis- 
appearing, and this is cited as an 
exaniple of the poor man’s finan- 
cial habits. It is estimated that the 
average wage earner always carries 
something like twenty-seven dollars 
in currency, an aggregate of millions 
of dollars kept out of circulation, 
which practically amounts to 
hoarding. The estimate is prob- 
ably too low, for very much larger 
sums are kept in the homes of peo- 
ple who lack banking facilities. 

“One of our difficulties with 
pupils in this neighborhood,” said 
a teacher whose school is in the fac- 
tory section of a New England town, 
“is the large sums of money kept 
in their homes by wage earners, 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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Vv 

HE certainty that I was gazing into the 
Toe of Odette began to ooze, then trickled, 
then rushed away in a flood, and without 

a word from this girl either. She looked—no 
more, andin her perplexed, 
inquiring scrutiny I saw a 
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“It is so. She has run away.” 
“But why didn’t you tell me?” Angela asked 
a little sharply. 
“I did. I thought you'd understand.” 

“I suppose,” she said, 
“I’ve grown too old for 





hint of fear, of unmistak- 
able sudden fear that I 
was not quite right in my 
head. Herinstant gravity, 
her glance at the electric 
button—wasitnearenough 
to touch if I became sud- 
denly violent?—her dart- 
ing look outward, her 
expression of relief as she 
saw people passing within 
call—I read these signs as 
plainly as though they had 
been written. Isat tongue- 
tied, embarrassed by con- 
viction of my mistake and 
by that still searching 
gaze. 

An expression of sad 
commiseration came over 
her face. She rose slowly 
and backed away, fixing 
me always with her eyes. 
She carried her Oxford tie 
and she limped a little, for 
the gold heel was high. 

She forced a smile, and 
she said in that insincere, 
eajcling voice with which 
one wheedles children: “I 
must give you back your 
slipper.” 

Then she backed rig!t 
out of the doorwey and 
vanished. I gaped, staring 
with open mouth, trying 
to guess what I looked 
like, that a girl should see 
in my face confirmation of 
fear that I was not all 
there. Vanity wasscorched 
to a cinder. 

Presently the landlady 
came. She had not been 
warned, for she closed the 
door behind her. 

“Miss Egerton’s com- 
pliments, and she says it 
doesn’t fit perfectly,” said 
the lady, handing me the 
slipper with a smile. 

Then it dawned on my 
stupid brain that Odette 
Seravin had made a pretty 
fool of me. She had hyp- 
notized me and faded away. 
I jerked out my notebook 
and scribbled a line. 








fairy tales. Why should 
you think I was Miss Ser- 
avin?” 

“The shoe fitted.” 

I heard a repressed 
chuckle. 

“Had you tried it on 
through the rest of the 
row?” she asked. 

“Only you.” 

“Why?” 

“You may choose the 
explanation. Either I 
found your address in 
Mademoiselle Seravin's 
room, or I thought your 
foot the only one in Folke- 
stone that would fit.” 

Another little chuckle, 
then a pause, then a word. 

“My address?” 

"Tra 

“Oh, I know,” she broke 
in. “She carried out a 
little commission for me. 
There is no reason for anx- 
iety about her, is there?” 

‘‘A mother would 
feel it.” 

“Mr. Charteris, I am 
sorry I was so—so—odd 
this evening. Will you 
come to-morrow morning 
at ten and tell me about 
it? It’s just possible Miss 
Seravin may write to me.” 

‘‘At ten,’’ I eagerly 
agreed. 

She rang off with a 
friendly good night. 

Now here was the pecu- 
liar thing. Over the wire 
Angela’s slightly height- 
ened French accent was 
continuously noticeable. 

I went to bed a little 
bit dizzy, to wake in the 
morning with the sure 
conviction that Angela was 
Angela, very interesting to 
me and provocative; for 
she had, of course, been 
laughing at me through 
all yesterday's talk. She 
had heard of me, forshe was 
not the kind cordially toin- 
vite a stranger to tea, and 
that meant that Odette 








“T am telegraphing to 
Madame Seravin to-night 
unless you see me,’’ I wrote. I folded this and addressed 
it to Miss Egerton. “I will wait for an answer,” I said. 

“Miss Egerton,” promptly retorted madam, “has gone 
out.” 

I rushed to the window, but could not see her. When I 
turned the landlady had vanished. I tore up my note, 
thrust the fragments and the slipper into my pocket and 
went away crestfallen. I dared not telegraph. I did not 
mind so much that LeCroix should come on a fruitless 
errand, but I minded very much that Miss Egerton, if she 
was Miss Egerton, should find me still further ridiculous. 
I was in doubt again, you see, and more eager to prove 
myself sane to Miss Egerton, if she was Miss Egerton, than 
to find Odette; and still I was eager to find Odette, if 
Miss Egerton was Odette, for I had a big score to settle 
there. 

If I had been talking to Angela Egerton-Odette Seravin 
I was in a furious rage; if to Angela Egerton I was humbly 
penitent as becomes one whose joke has missed fire. I had 
been a fool to produce a melodramatic slipper and build a 
fairy tale on its gilded heel. 

If I had been straightforward and commonplace I 
should not be wandering the Lees in the twilight, staring 
after every distant girl, sometimes quickening my steps 
and otherwise acting suspiciously. I went back to my 
hotel when hunger crove, but before I sat down to dinner 


“Oh, You Know Her? Yes, Odette. She Spent the 
Night Here. Jotlty Kind of Her,Wasn't It? She 
Came All the Way From London" 


I sent a note to Miss Egerton. It told her that if she did 
not call me up before ten o’clock I should telegraph to 
Madame Seravin. 

My appetite was keen in spite of my mortification, 
doubts and uncertainties, but every time a waitress hur- 
tied in my direction I prepared to jump to the telephone. 
When it came to coffee in the lounge I gave up. If she was 
Odette she had probably fled from Folkestone just as she 
had from LeCroix’s house. If she was Angela she had 
chosen contemptuous silence. If Odette had run away I 
should follow and find, but first I would have it out with 
Angela. 

And now you see how completely I was mixed up, for 
how could.I have it out with Angela if she was Odette 
and had bolted? My head was buzzing when the sum- 
mons at length came. I went to the telephone with a 
great sense of relief. I liked Angela, and I did not like 
Odette, and this cal! seemed to say that she was Angela. 
Her voice came cool and distant. 

“I know Miss Seravin,” she said. “I hope she’s all 
right.” 

“The fairy tale,” I answered. 

“Never!’’ came in vigorous denial and surprise. 


had been in touch with her 
since the latter’s arrivalin 
London. I walked along the Lees pretty sure that she knéw 
where Odette was hiding. SoI had no anxieties about the 
missing girl. What Angela knew about was right; that 
was my opinion of Angela. I wondered what new trick“I 
must guard against this morning. Her retreat under 
pretense of thinking me mad had shown her so clever an 
actress that I was on keenest mettle. I had had plenty of 
fun in my short life, and part of it had been with girls; but 
I had never before been in serious search of one; had never 
sleuthed one to find another; had never been delightfully 
accepted as an old acquaintance by a stranger; had never 
been fooled by serious, frightened eyes that said I was off 
my head while their owner was laughing inside. I drew in 
the salt-laden air and mentally thanked Odette for going 
through the interesting performance that Henri had de- 
scribed as shooting the moon. Yet I must find out about 
her to-day. 

Her mother, hard tyrant though she might be, must not 
be left too long in anxiety. 

Angela would agree with this, I felt sure. A kind heart 
pumped the vigorous blood to her teasing eyes. If I was 
sentimental about Angela—well, it was the noon of sum- 
mer, and this was a vacation, and the sun was dancing on 
the green water. I meant to be sentimental and very 
clever; to match my wits against Angela’s, to capture 
Odette and generally be brilliantly successful. I had had a 
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swim in the early morning, had eaten two average break- 
fasts and was far too well satisfied with myself. 

This self-satisfaction had its first jar when I saw Angela 
coming toward me. I was glad, of course, that she had come 
to meet me—I chose to put it that way—but she looked so 
convincingly French that I was shaken by doubts. She 
was in white, but it was French white; why I could not 
say, but there it was, patent, charming but disconcerting. 
I was sure that she must be Odette, until she came so close 
that I could only look foolish. It is not easy to be clever 
and at your ease when you are talking to two girls at once 
and you do not know which she is. 

Without a good morning, a little breathless, quite seri- 
ously, she begged me not to misunderstand her sudden 
retreat of the night before. There was an odd and totally 
unexpected note of apology in her manner. 

“The fairy tale,” she said, “had so many new twists 
that I felt it should have a new ending. The shoe fitted, 
but I was not Cinderella. So I backed away from—-the 
prince.” 

I looked at her in surprise. I could not see a gleam of fun 
in her eyes or a hint of a smile on her lips. A troubled 
little frown was cut between her marked, even brows. 

“T fear,” she went on, ‘that I seemed very abrupt. It 
was just an impulse of the moment. I am sorry.” 

I could not believe her pretending. 

“You thought me off my head,” I answered bluntly, 
“and you ran.” : 

I saw in her face that she was sorry I had read her fear. 
I was bitterly convinced, as I turned and we strolled side 
by side, that she had really believed me crazy. Her next 
words destroyed my fond illusion that she had heard of me. 

“1 thought you a friend of my brother,”’ she explained. 
“When you said that I knew of you I thought perhaps 
I ought to; that perhaps he had written and the letter 
gone astray. They used to come from over there.” She 
pointed to the vague outline of Boulogne across the waters. 
“T was nurse at a convalescent hospital last summer, you 
see, and sometimes Charlie had no time for a line, and 
sometimes they had lost it and sometimes they had for- 
gotten it—and, anyway, they were welcome. So you see 
I got the habit. I took everybody on trust and asked no 
questions. Some could not have answered if I had.” 

“You waited for explanations,” I said bitterly, ‘and I 
too. You asked for your brother, and I gave you the slip- 
per. I asked for Odette and you gave me the slip.” 

She was amused at this nonsense, 

“I played the game up to a point,” she said, “‘ because 
you played it well. And then it dawned on me that we 
had had peace for some months and that no stragglers 
from hospitela over there were turning up. Then you 
shouted: ‘Oh, death!’” 

“Oh, oh!” 

I could but smile at this gruesome misreading of Odette’s 
name, but it was not such a bright smile. 

She nodded, flushing a little. 

“It was a bit startling.” 

I forced a chuckle. She flung up her head and looked 
at me and seemed relieved that I was amused. When she 
went on speaking her voice shook with suppressed laughter, 

“{ pulled myself together,”’ she continued. ‘I fixed you 
with my eye. I moved quietly. I showed no fear. You see, 
I carried out all the rules.” 

My chuckles became hollow. It was a fine joke, but— 
well, a pretty girl was walking beside me and tears of 
en were in her eyes because she had thought me 
mad. When you're the victim there is a sting in the tail 
of a joke like that. 

“The proof was so complete,” I propounded, “I wonder 
you didn't send for the police.” 

Miss Egerton promptly explained with a gurgle of 
mipeh : 

“Mrs. Strother, that’s the landlady, thought you were 
harmiess.”’ 

“Oh, you told her?” 

I am sure that I flushed. Miss Egerton’s eyes looked 
apology. 

“Could I let her go in to you without warning? Mrs. 
Strother volunteered. ‘Give me the slipper,’ she said; ‘I'll 
get him quietly off the premises.’’”’ 

I forced another laugh, which must heve been successful, 
for Miss Egerton continued her painful revelations. 

“Mrs. Strother came back to me. ‘He’s not dangerous,’ 
she said. ‘I hope he will go next door with his slipper.’ 
Next door is her rival, and there’s a daughter who weighs 
one hundred and eighty pounds.” 

I achieved a grimace of amusement. 

“Then you didn’t go out?” I asked. 

“Out?’’ Miss Egerton echoed. “I was locked in my 
room,”" 

I was silent. I caught an upward sweep of eyes a little 
surprised. I heard a little sigh of regret. 

“T thought,” Miss Egerton murmured softly, “that you 
were seeing the fun of it all.” 

“And so Il am,” I averred. “But I can’t think, as you 
were at home, why you didn’t telephone sooner.” 

“That's my stupidity,” she promptly confessed. “ Ma- 
dame Seravin's name in your note reassured mea little, but 





it didn’t dawn on me for hours that what you had shouted 
at me was ‘Odette.’ Then I couldn’t call you for laughing. 
Do you know this would make a splendid farce? It would 
be ripping on the stage just as it happened.” 

“In the meantime and by the way,” I responded with 
chilly dignity, ‘‘ Miss Seravin is still missing.” 

“So she is,” Miss Egerton agreed; “another two min- 
utes won’t matter.” She seated herself on a bench and 
invited me to her side by a little sweep of the hand. “I 
see your point of view,”’ she went on. “ You are a tiny bit 
cross.”’ 

“Oh, no!” 

But she only smiled at that fals@ denial. 

“See mine,” she said, “and forgive me. A stranger, a 
slipper, a fairy story, a wild, weird cry ——” 

She broke into helpless laughter, and I felt ridiculous 
and got red and held up my head very straight—and then 
I laughed too. Her merriment was too genuine, her laugh- 
ter too infectious to resist. That cleared the air and my 
head, and I stopped being an idiot, huffed because a girl 
had not seen through my attempt to be original and funny. 
She turned and looked into my eyes, and she nodded as 
though to say that I was all right now and that we were 
friends. 

“Miss Seravin and I nursed in the same ward at a 
convalescent home at Mentone,” she said. “She is a rip- 
ping girl. If she thinks it’s time to go she goes. Now tell 
me all about it.” 

I told her the whole long story, and I thought of 
LeCroix’s description of Odette as a listener. Angela was 
just such another, and I caught myself watching her hand 
as it rested on her lap. I was sure that she was not Odette, 
and I suppose it was mechanical that I looked for tracings 
of squares and circles with her finger. But the finger lay 
curled and quiet against her palm. When I had finished 
I was sure that Angela felt genuinely friendly toward me. 
She had a way of asking a quick question with her eyes 
before she put it in words. : 

“Why do you look for her?”’ she asked. 

“T want to tell her,”’ I answered, “that she can safely 
return.” 

Angela shook her head. 

“ A French mother can be a policeman even in England,” 
she said. “ As long as passports last Odette could be forced 
back to France. And then—oh, surely you would not help 
to send her into the ogre’s den.” 

“Oh, no!” I denied vehemently. 

“You are doing just that,”’ she charged with a grave 
deliberation. 

“T have the word of LeCroix. Odette will be free to do 
as she likes.” 

Angela’s ironical smile indicated entire disbelief inf my 
Gascon partner. 

“Any girl would apply the same test, Mr. Charteris,” 
she said, bending forward in her eagerness to convince me. 
“When the ogre is told the truth and has gone home to his 
castle ——” 

“The mother will do that,” I broke in. ‘“ Perhaps she has 
already. But you can’t move an old aristocrat about like a 
chessman. These French people want finesse and fiddling 
and every move just so. You know that.” 

Angela looked at me with a tinge of pity in her glance. 

“You can’t understand,” she declared. “No American 
man ever could. A woman might who has been in French 
homes, The power of family is like a vise. It screws up 
and up and flattens a girl out. Now do you know what I 
think you ought to do? Do you mind my telling you?” 

“Please tell me,” I said. 

“There’s the Boulogne boat going cut,” she said, nod- 
ding toward the sea. ‘Odette came in that. We all go to 
meet it. You know that’s our daily excitement. I saw her. 
We had an hour together before the train started for 
London. She didn’t say she was flying from an ogre and a 
mother. We had a jolly talk. The old times, the men, our 
pals among the nurses, Carol Bourne, a quaint girl if ever 
there was one. Odette was full of joy. I know why now. 
She had escaped. She was free. You don’t want to trap 
her again. Of course you don’t. If you would only go back 
to London and say you're on the trail and that you know 
she’s all right ———” 

“Do you say she’s all right?”’ i interrupted. 

Angela bit her lip. Her upper teeth were sniall gems. 

“Yes,” she admitted. She looked a little defiant. ‘You 
could report that,” she continued, “and you could say you 
have clews and you would go on looking for her—until the 
vicomte’s been packed away home—please!” 

The last word was an almost whispered appeal. 

“TI can do better than that,” I answered promptly. “I 
will go back and say nothing. I will throw it all up.” 

“No, you mustn’t do that.” 

It was an instant before I could understand. 

“LeCroix might get somebody else —is that it?” I asked. 

Angela nodded. She evaded my eye. I laughed. 

“When a sleuth does what you ask me to do, do you 
know what they call it?” I asked. 

“Double crossing,”’ she responded calmly. 

She argued cheerfully that it was the only course I could 
possibly take. I was all for Odette and freedom, and I 
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must prevent genuine search by pretending one. It was 
an unexpected trial. Angela pleaded so warmly that I 
expected angry reproaches when I told her that I must 
play fair with LeCroix. To my surprise she ultimately 
yielded with a pretty grace. She begged me not to throw 
up the chase, and said I could report what I chose. 

“T shall see Odette,”’ I said with determination. 
said I’d find her, and I will.” 

Angela’s eyes snapped, but she veiled their fire by droop- 
ing her lids. 

“Will you?” she demanded. “How?” 

“By staying right here and watching your house and 
you.” 

She started and frowned. She reflected. She looked 
charming when she was thinking. She had so much 
vitality that you could fancy you could see her thoughts 
bubbling inside like champagne eager to pop. 

“I’m imagining myself Odette,’”’ she thought out aloud. 

“Please don’t,’’ I said. ‘I’m confused enough already.” 

She shrugged her shoulders in protest against flippancy. 

“It’s very important for her,” she murmured gravely. 
“TI don’t know her plans. I only know by accident where 
she is. She sent me a note about some wine she got me 
for some officers still held here by spinal troubles. She 
added a postscript in pencil. She says she is just leaving 
London. Now, which would she rather? See you’’— 
Angela glanced me over in an appraising way—‘‘or be 
followed by some horrid detective who might take your 
place?” 

“He would certainly come here,” I said. 
you ——” 

Again Angela appraised me with cool eyes. 

“If you thought it your duty to spy on me,” she said a 
little tartly, ‘‘I believe you would be as inoffensive as your 
offensive duty permitted.” 

“Thanks,” I coldly responded. 
for Odette.” 

“T give in,”’ she said. ‘‘I’ll tell you where she is.” 

With no reluctance and no sulks she handed me a note. 
It had evidently been written in the course of yesterday 
by Odette, and the penciled line added after she had fled 
from LeCroix’s house. 

“Just off to see Carrie.” That was all the postscript 
said. 

“I gave her Carol Bourne’s address when we met on the 
pier,” Angela said. “‘She liked Carol. Now she has gone 
to her at Charing.” 

“Not fifty miles from here!” I cried triumphantly. 
“Thank you so much, Miss Egerton.” 

Angela rose. 

“You compelled me,”’ she said a little stiffly. “I ask 
you to be fair to her and to me. Make her understand 
why I seem to give her away.” 

I had a brilliant inspiration. 

“But you must come with me,’’ I pleaded. 
auto, and you can break me to her gently.” 

Angela straightened and her eyes rebuked me. 

“I might scare her,” I said. 

“If you drop fairy stories and leave her slipper behind,”’ 
was Angela’s satirical retort, “you will frighten nobody.” 

“T might be so excited—so nervous ——”’ 

“T had not noticed,” was the crisp answer, “that you 
are excitable—or neurotic.” 

“You thought me mad,”’ I reminded her. 

She smiled. 

“You can explain why you gave her away, and the 
three of us can decide what to do.” 

“Come for me at three o’clock.”’ 

Angela nodded and sped away. I watched her buoy- 
antly walking, and I speculated on my slim chances in any 
contest against her and Odette. All my sympathies were 
with the latter, ail my inclination to please Angela; and 
if the two united in asking me to connive at the deception 
of Madame Seravin, what should I say? Angela’s calm 
suggestion that I should double-cross the mother was 
proof that girls in flight from obnoxious suitors have no 
scruples. If she, who was not the victim, went so far, 
Odette would surely be at least beside her; and the two 
would argue and persuade and perhaps implore. I pre- 
tended to rayself as I strolled back to my hotel that I 
foresaw an uncomfortable hour, but in reality I antici- 
pated it with a keen pleasure. I felt myself in a kind of 
midsummer dream, playing destiny to a pair of unusually 
clever and delightful girls, who had no choice but to be as 
agreeable as they knew how to be. Angela was high- 
spirited and used to her own way, yet she had accepted my 
denial of her will with quick good nature; external, I felt 
almost sure, and with a hope of reversal. What chance 
had I? I asked myself again. 

I made myself safe against temptation. I promptly 
got LeCroix on the telephone, told him I had traced 
Odette, that I hoped to see her that afternoon and that she 
had spent the previous night among friends in a sheltered 
English home. He was overjoyed. The telephone rum- 
bled and shook with his praise of me as a detective. Of 
course he wished to know where I was speaking from, 
demanded addresses, and proposed to send his wife to the 
meeting. But I told him all must be left in my hands, as 
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negotiations were in a stage of utmost delicacy. He then 
insisted that he come himself, but this he said with re- 
luctance. 

I gathered that he was having the time of his life with 
the vicomte. I threatened to ring off unless all was left 
to me. He yielded reluctantly after sharp, suspicious 
questions. I laughed silently. He ended with a piece of 
good news. The Odette had floated off the Scilly rocks on 
the next tide, with no more damage than the loss of her 
shoe. I hung up, pleased with the good omen, tickled at 
the coincidence. Odette had lost her slipper, the Odette 
her shoe. The schooner would have to go into dry dock 
for a new false keel, but the girl did not even know that 
hers was missing. I imagined Marie hunting that room 
over for the slipper. Would she conclude that her mistress 
had kicked it out of the window, or would she guess that 
I had made salvage of it from the wreck? 

Later Angela called me up. She had borrowed a car, 
she told me, and would call for me at the hotel. She sug- 
gested that I take my suitcase, as I could catch a train 
from near Charing, and so take Odette direct to London 
provided Odette would go. Angela’s laugh as she added 
these last words was pleasantly incredulous. Mine was 
cheerfully responsive, for if Odette would not accompany 
me I might be able to come back to Folkestone with 
Angela. 

wi 

“CYKULLS and bones,”’ Angela croaked in sepulchral 

tones as she drove me through Hythe. ‘Thousands! 
On shelves in the erypt—all bleached and white from lying 
on the seashare.” She lifted a hand from the steering 
wheel and pointed to the square-towered church which 
crowned the hill. “Saxon skulls, battle, year 456.”" She 
turned a narrow corner neatly. ‘“‘One of Pitt’s towers for 
defense against Napoleon.’’ She nodded toward a black 
monument in the distance. ‘“‘People rent them for the 
summer. It’s like living in a wrecked lighthouse.” 

We dashed into open country. She told me of the holy 
Maid of Kent as we went through red-roofed Aldington, 
and explained how they dried the hops in the oast house, 
and how they had a yellow poppy there that had made a 
California girl feel homesick. When we passed through 
Great Chart, with its cottage gardens just coming back 
after having been planted to war vegetables, she started 
off about Erasmus, and told me how that learned priest 
had preached sermons in Latin to the villagers of Aiding- 
ton. I said that Erasmus had written in praise of folly 








and that a golden June morning in byways of Kent was 
the time to practice his teachings. But she retorted that 
she would not encourage levity; that it was my duty to 
learn about the country we were passing through; and 
that I must know the subtle difference between a Kent 4 
man and a man of Kent. She had not finished ~hen : 
rounded a corner and she stopped the car with its bunnet 
touching the nose of a cart horse. 

“Wrong side,” she called calmly to a grinning carter, 
who sat on the shaft of the cart. 

She glanced slantwise at me as she removed her hands 
from the wheel and sat stiffly up. I got out and slipped off 
my coat and vest. I remember that I was glad I wore a 
belt. Why are men ashamed of braces and proud of belts? 
But the carter shuffled to his horse’s head and backed 
away. We went on, and Miss Egerton made no comment 
on my brave, silent action. 

Al! she said was that farm laborers who had been 
exempted from military service had become insolent, 
while those who had served had learned manners and 
method. And then she flew back into history and told me 
a long story about Wat Tyler, but I hardly heard, for I was 
thinking of her. I was burning with curiosity about her 
and her machine—for such were scarce in that hour—and 
I did not care to be fed with facts about this sunny world 
of summer through which we so luxuriously rolled. Half 
our journey was done, and I had not been allowed a chance 
to know a thing about Angela Egerton. I told her bluntly 
history and guidebooks were all very well, but that I only 
cared for autobiography. 

“You only have to ask for what you want,’’ Miss Eger- 
ton rejoined. “TI shall proceed to give you history, guide- 
books and autobiography all in one.” 

As she said this she lifted her hand in whimsical salute 
to a distant buttressed church tower, standing high and 
lonely, crowning the Weald of Kent. 

“Egerton! The family cradle!”’ she exclaimed with a 
proud, proprietary air. I looked with an eager interest at 
the old church, at the old windmill which shot up near it 
and at the few gabled roofs of the hamlet. 

“John of Egerton,’”’ Miss Egerton declaimed, “went 
from this village to the medieval crusades with fifty re- 
tainers—it’s all in the records—and his squire bore his 
shield with his arms on it—three martlets all in a row.” 

Miss Egerton sat proudly erect, and as I looked curiously 
into her face I saw the lip which had smiled so pleasantly 
on me curve with arrogant pride of family. I was a little 
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disappointed in her, a little amused by this unexpected 
foible in one whose manner was so friendly and frank. 

“We have the pedigree straight back to Sir John,” she 
said. “It comes down to my father without a break. 
Sir Guy Egerton was unhorsed in France and captured. 
He was detained a year before his relations could raise ten 
thousand marks for ransom.” 

“Very interesting,” I said, wondering at the oddity of 
human nature which would dwell on the doings of these 
far-off ancestors in France and the Holy Land instead of 
on the achievements of a brother in a war not long ended, 
“Just what is a martlet?”’ 

“A heraldic bird without any feet.”” Miss Egerton said 
this with the triumphant air of one for whom a special 
species of bird had been created. “‘He never perches, you 
see. He’s always on the wing, always up and doing. The 
crest suits my father as x 

She hesitated. I promptly supplied the comparison, 

“As the slipper fits you,”’ I said, 

The subject seemed too important for frivolity. 

“My father,”’ Miss Egerton informed me, “has a cattle 
range in Wyoming and looks after it himself, so he is 
always on the move. John of Egerton had one martliet 
that flocked by itself, and he called that his crest and put 
it on his knightly helmet. My father marks lots of things 
with the crest, but mother heads her note paper with the 
whole flock.” 

“Perhaps your father is Lord Egerton and doesn’t know 
it,”” I said with a touch of sarcasm. 

“He’s more than that, and knows it very well,” she re- 
joined. ‘“He’s a cattle king. Can you guess his brand?” 
She glanced at me as though surprised at my density. 
“What? Not after the hint 1 gave you? I said he marked 
many things.” 

“A martlet!”’ I cried, laughing. 

But Miss Egerton did not laugh. She said haughtily 
that the family crest was engraved on thirty thousand 
heaving flanks. 

“A crackajack idea,” I cried, inspired to eloquence. 
“You can ride, of course, from dawn to sunset and never 
leave your own property. As you ride, on every hand you 
see your family crest. In the deep defile of some abysmal 
cafion; on the wind-swept summits of perpetual snow; 
amid the spray-filled zephyrs of some mighty cataract; on 
the boundless, pathless plain; in all these places you find 
your herds, and each member bears the proud, indelible 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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Doctors’ Bilis 


R. J. WHITRIDGE WILLIAMS, dean of the Johns 
Hopkins Medical School, lately expressed the belief 
that the time has come when a halt will have to be called 
on many members of the profession who charge all the 
traffic will bear. Presumably Doctor Williams has been 


personally cognizant of many instances of the sort of 
gouging he deplores; but it is to be hoped that he has not 
ofter, observed them among the most eminent men in his 


profession, A really great physician's or surgeon’s name 
for high personal character is usually quite as dear to him 
as his professional reputation; and if he has the genius and 
industry to make his work stand out above that of his 
fellows he is very likely to have the good heart and the 
good sense to live up to the obvious moral obligations of his 
calling. No action charging rapacity can l'e against the 
great mass of family practitioners. As a rule they are 
overworked and underpaid, and in most cases they would 
be far richer men if their fees were in closer accord with 
the services they render. 

It is unfortunately true that occasionally a medical or 
surgical man in a large city, together with the labora- 
tory men and specialists who assist him in making his 
diagnoses, charges whatever he dares; but it should also be 
taken into account that the great majority of family 
physicians regard such men with contempt and do every- 
thing in their power to prevent guileless patients who 
appraise the skill of service solely by its cost from faliing 
into the clutches of these dollar doctors. 

Most physicians are quite ready to acknowledge that 
they charge their rich patients more than their poor ones. 
It is stated on high medical authority that the wealthiest 
fifth of the average community indirectly pays most of the 
doctors’ bills of the poorest two-fifths. Persons in the 
intermediate layer pay just about what they should. 
Until the practice of medicine is taken over by the state 
there are only two other systems that can be employed: 
First, to charge neither rich nor poor more than a nominal 
fee; and second, to serve only the rich and well-to-do and 
let the poor shift for themselves. The former course is 
closed to the doctors by the first law of Nature; the second 
by the dictates of humanity. 

Various attempts have been made to fix a rational scale 
of compensation for important medical and surgical serv- 
ice; but almost invariably they have recognized the prin- 
ciple that patients should pay in accordance with their 
ability. At one celebrated hospital the charge for major 
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operations is five per cent of the patient’s annual income. 
Sometimes these fees run well into five figures, but on the 
other hand the hospital does not turn away poor sufferers 
who can pay the exceedingly moderate charges imposed 
for the most elaborate preliminary examinations and for 
the humblest of hospital accommodations. 

For many years the overhead costs of medical service 
have been steadily rising. The patient pays more and gets 
more. The whole tendency of modern medicine is to lean 
more and more heavily upon collateral sciences and to 
invoke their aid in substituting moral certainties for the 
exercise of unassisted judgment, which, though frequently 
highly skilled, was often unsatisfactory. The common use 
of the X-ray is the best known illustration of this tend- 
ency, though dozens of others might be named. Scarcely a 
month passes that new tests, bacteriological, chemical and 
microscopical, are not devised and added to the long list 
of those now in general use. Large groups of specialists 
are needed to work the new oracles, but if they are resorted 
to with discretion their employment is usually justified by 
the results. 

The real pest among reputable physicians is the young 
man who expects his patients to pay for his needlessly high 
overhead expenses. He may be known by his spacious 
and elaborate offices and waiting rooms, buttoned door 
boys, sleek secretaries, fluttering office nurses and powder 
monkeys of both sexes and an all-pervading shimmer of 
white enamel, mechanical novelties and glittering metal 
work. 

Not infrequently the young practitioner who in- 
dulges in all these fripperies is trying to put over a poor 
piece by means of costly stage effects. He sometimes 
forgets, and his patients still oftener fail to realize, that 
what he really has for sale resides in his own cranium, and 
that mere style, atmosphere and scenery are poor substi- 
tutes for know’sdge, experience and technical proficiency. 


Vacations for Married Folk 


HERE should be nothing shocking or revolutionary 

in the suggestion that many, if not most, married folk 
would be healthier and perhaps happier next winter if each 
took a separate vacation and spent it in the way that he 
or she most enjoyed. 

It is not possible to draw universal specifications for the 
ideal period of rest and recreation, but other things being 
equal it seems reasonable to suppose that the best vacation 
is the one that gives the most pleasure and at the same time 
keeps well within the bounds of good mental, moral and 
physical hygiene. Vacations are exceedingly personal 
things, and there is no more reason for assuming that hus- 
band and wife will derive equal benefit from the same sort 
of holiday, passed in each other’s company, than there is 
for supposing that they can both read most comfortably 
when wearing eyeglasses ground to the same prescription. 

Summer holidays can no more be standardized than 
exercise, diet or clothing. Each man and woman has his 
or her own special needs in the matter of rest and recrea- 
tion, based upon individual temperaments and upon 
purely personal conceptions of what constitutes a good 
time. If the needs and leanings of husband and wife 
happen to coincide it is a happy and convenient circum- 
stance; but it is by no means a coincidence that should be 
assumed as an existing fact until it has been so proved. 
And yet it is so commonly taken for granted that husband 
and wife should go away together that perhaps a full half 
of these joint holidays are unsatisfactory. 

It is the very unselfishness of married folk that makes 
eandor in the matter so rare. The preferences of one are 
likely to prevail, and the other feigns enthusiasm and 
delight with such convincing skill that the one humored 
is firmly persuaded that both are equally pleased by the 
prospects of their common holiday. And yet for one of 
them that vacation will be a failure. One of them must 
pay for the pious fraud, and as a rule the one who begins 
paying must keep on paying year in and year out. 

Every year untold thousands of good-natured husbands 
are pressed into the rocking-chair fleets of resort hotels 
where they find nothing to do but twiddle their thumbs and 
retell to their fellow victims old tales of bachelor holidays 
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when vacation meant cool trout streams, mountain trails, 
canoes darting through quick water, and perfect days in 
the open that began at dawn and ended with a pint of 
fifty-fifty coffee from a tin dipper and a bedtime pipe at 
sundown. 

Just as great is the number of wives who suffer in si- 
lence through Barmecide holidays that bring no break in 
the deadly monotony of housekeeping routine, spent in sur- 
roundings that afford no opportunities for their kind of 
good time, which may mean hotel fare, cards and dancing, 
or tennis courts, surf bathing, amusing company and new 
eyes to admire their pretty clothes. Other loyal ladies 
who best love cities and people and smooth living are 
dragged off to remote forest camps or mountain cabins 
and are expected to rough it after a fashion that only the 
sturdiest wifely devotion renders tolerable. 

How much more health and happiness would well-earned 
holidays yield if both husband and wife agreed to do, as far 
as practicable, what he or she most liked! Suppose a 
dozen or twenty friendly neighbors met in the early spring 
to talk over summer plans. It is more than likely that the 
meeting could devise three or four widely differing vaca- 
tion programs, affording a range of choice that would be 
tolerably certain to please every member of the group. 
Each could please his or her own inclinations and build 
the coming holiday around golf, yachting, mountain 
climbing, fishing, dancing, flivvering, bridge or motor 
boating, as the spirit moved. 

The brief separation of husbands and wives need not be 
taken overseriously. The French have a saying that to 
part is to die a little; but our own English proverb tells 
us that absence makes the heart grow fonder. 


Consider the Dollar 


ONSIDER the dollar. Its value is not fixed, but varies 

with time and locality. Many persons who received 
fixed incomes from conservative investments and were well- 
to-do when the Great War began were reduced almost to 
want when the dollar lost its purchasing power, while now 
in lands broken by the war a dollar seems a great sum. If 
one quits a rural community to amass a million dollars in 
a metropolis he will find himself cheated of his spoil unless 
he returns to the rural community. For when he has got 
his million he will be one of many who possess millions. 
His million will bring him small distinction. Except he 
wear a placard proclaiming the extent of his possessions he 
will attract no more attention on the streets than a travel- 
ing salesman or a dry-goods clerk. 

The desire to get wealth is largely a desire to get more 
than the other fellow has. If the richest man in the world 
possessed but one hundred dollars few would have the 
audacity to desire more. It is contrast that makes poverty 
intolerab‘e; contrast that makes wealth desirable. 

Since one cannot conquer the whole world, what matters 
the size of the subdivision he conquers? The great man 
who is unknown outside his own state is in little better case 
than the small man who is unknown outside his small 
town. Place them side by side in a strange land and they 
will appear equally unimportant. Why should one devote 
his life to the business of attracting attention in a large 
puddle when he can with so much less of effort attract 
attention in a small puddle? If applause is necessary to 
his happiness, why choose the harder way to get it? 

Power, whether social, political or economic, is relative 
also. The great bankers who think in terms of millions 
have no greater power in their fields than the small-town 
banker enjoys in his; the man who controls a political 
party is but another edition of the man who controls 
politics in a village; the small-town social leader has equal 
rank with the social leader of any city in the land. To be 
at the head of one’s own set is to sit on the world. The 
small-town social leader is unknown to the county seat; 
the county-seat social leader is unknown to the state 
capital; the state-capital social leader is unknown to the 
smart set of the metropolis; and the social leader of the 
metropolis sighs in vain to be recognized as a somebody 
by the society in one of Europe’s capitals. If one is a king 
he is a king, whether his realm is a continent or a cow 
pasture. 
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ier’s Dollar—and Others’ 


T THE moment the farmer occupies the 
center of the economic stage in Amer- 
ica. The spotlights of circumstance 

are trained upon his plodding figure with a partiality that 
would satisfy the most exacting prima donna. For this 
reason now is the psychological moment for impressing 
the preoccupied and indifferent city dweller with his 
dependence upon the farmer. 

One shrewd farmer flashes the situation in these terms: 

“I’m putting in my spare time trying to figure out the 
difference between the farmer’s dollar and others’. There 
was never so great a spread between their purchasing 
power before. This difference is not recognized by the 
people to whom the farmer sells his stuff or those from 
whom he buys. Everywhere the farmer is suffering 
acutely because his dollar is not the same size as the other 
fellow’s dollar. He can’t stand the pressure of this in- 
equality long.” 


Independence Becomes Coédperation 


VERY constructive thinker recognizes the fact that 
one of the big jobs of to-day is to iron our class preju- 
dice and to promote a fair understanding of the problems 
peculiar to any one class by those of all other classes. 
There is a feeling among wage workers that farmers are 
profiteers. Farmers are inclined to feel that wage workers 
. exert every possible pressure to extract more money from 
their employers without any regard to the effect of their 
demands upon business in gen- 
eral and the business of the 
farmer in particular; that the 
wage worker in industry is a 
poor sport when it comes to 
paying a price for farm prod- 
ucts which will give the farmer, 
as a fellow worker, a living 
wage for his toil. 
It is reassuring to find that 
the real agricultural leaders 


By FORREST CRISSEY 


are consistently trying to teach their own people that no 
man can live unto himself alone; that the Robinson Crusoe 
style of living has gone out of vogue; and that every man’s 
interest ties into the interests of all others so closely that 
when you touch one you touch all. This is true of in- 
dividuals, of communities and of industrial classes. 

The farmer has always boasted of his independence. 
Individually and economically, he has held himself to be a 
model of stalwart self-sufficiency. But the deadly pres- 
sure of the dollar has forced him to revise this attitude and 
recognize that modern civilization knows no such thing 
as individual, community or class independence; that no 
man or class of men can protect its own interests without 
giving careful consideration to the interests of all others. 
Therefore the farmers of America have scrapped the myth 
of independence; they are doing teamwork thinking and 
acting and are adapting their whole plan of operation and 
existence to the complex fabric ef modern civilization. 
This radical change of farmer attitude is exerting a power- 
ful economic influence—a fact which all in other callings 
will do well to recognize. They are not dealing with the 
same farmer with whom they did business in the old days, 
but with one who has seen a new light and has swapped the 
for that of “ Coéperation.” 
But the farmer is by no means the only worker who has 


slogan of “ Independence 


failed to realize the complex and far-reaching interde- 
pendence of modern life in a country with 
100,000,000 
industry are equally guilty on this score. 


inhabitants. Wage workers in 


U 


Her Prize Baby 


They have about as little realization of the 
degree and extent of their dependence upon the 
farmer as they have of the theory of relativity, 

Just at the moment, when their dollars have not yet 
been reduced to a competitive basis with those of the 
farmer, th, 2re not worrying about the farmer a little bit. 
But the sare pressure which has compelled the farmer te 
do some painful thinking about his economic relations to 
the other fellow is due to reach the worker in industry 
whose wage scale is still uncut and force him to consider 
the farmer and everybody else. He is already beginning 
to feel it. 
soon, for this dollar squeeze works with disconcerting speed 


A marked change of attitude is sure to follow 


and effectiveness. 


Our Biggest Buying Class 


HEREFORE it is highly pertinent to ask how iarge a 

figure the farmer cuts in Uncle Sam's big, busy and 
troubled family; now is the penitential hour of the morning 
after, following a prolonged spending spree. As a consumer, 
the farmer calls for about one-third of the nation’s supply. 
There is no other industrial class which competes with the 
farmer as a buyer. The last census shows almost 6,500,000 
farms in the United States. 

Once I took a trip over the line with the genera! man- 
ager of a big Western road at a time when the success or 
failure of the corn crop hung in the balance. At every 
stop a sheaf of telegrams was brought into the private car. 

“T’m afraid,” remarked this official, “that I'm not in a 
mood to be a very good host. Possibly you don’t under- 


stand why. But you'll get it when I say that if we don't 


rhs 


get rain to-night throughout the re- 
gion tapped by this line I'll have to 
let out 20,000 men.” 


(Continued on Page 76 
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JASON AND THE FLEEC 


By Gordon Arthur Smith 


xu 
HE next week was a busy one for the in- 
[nsbitants of Gray Forks. To begin with 
there were purchased twenty-four brood 
mares, acquired from various parts of the state 
and even in some cases from adjoining states. 
The arrival of these necessitated building in haste 
an addition to the stables and an enlargement 
of the paddock. Mammoth Ike was assigned to 
the royal suite, created by turning the two stalls 
hitherto occupied by Jason’s second-rate jacks 
into one. Moreover, a private inclosure was 
constructed for him, wherein he might stroll at 
leisure and air himself far from the madding 
crowd. He was petted and coddled and made 
as much of as an heir apparent, although in truth 
he was merely a sire apparent. 
Aside from the internal agitations, Gray Forks 
was aroused by an external event of no mean 
importance. A new oil well was brought in on 
King’s ranch some twenty miles away. It was 
the second one within the month, and the neigh- 
borhood began to prick up its ears and take notice. 
Now, King’s ranch was separated from Gray 
Forks only by a small farm, and it was known 
that the Carruthers people, a small independent 
oil concern, had leased this farm very shortly 
after they had brought in their first gusher on 
the old King property. Accordingly everything 
pointed to the fact that Gray Forks was next in 
line —everything, that is, except Vivienne’s letter 
to Jason announcing that experts had decided 
there was no possibility of oil on his ranch. 
Mary did not know whether to be glad 
or sorry when she was informed of the 
new well, With the purchase of Mammoth 
ike and the brood mares she had put all 
thought of oi] from her mind and had 
staked her hopes on success in the mule- 
breeding venture. She wondered now if 
Jason would waver, would be diverted 
from the task in hand. But she did not as 
yet thoroughly know Jason, or she would 
not have worried. 
'“ OU?" queried Jason. “Oil? What do 
I care about oil? Haven't I got the finest 
jackass in the state, or in almost any other 
state for that matter?” 
His enthusiasm displayed itself not only 
in words but in deeds, Never before in his 
life had he labored so hard—dawn to sun- 
set, dawn to sunset. And he did not con- 
stitute himself boss. He toiled with his 
own hands, he sawed timber, he hammered 
nails, he shingled roofs. And when he 
found an idle moment he sat on the rail of the big pad- 
dock and watched the mules trailing contentedly around 
after the old mare with the bell attached to her. And he 
reflected that although these mules were pretty fair mules, 
they were only third-raters in comparison with the big, 
beautiful, powerful fellows that Mammoth Ike would 
create for him. The progeny of Mammoth Ike would be 
scattered to the four corners of the earth; some to the 
Army, some to the great lumber camps of the Northwest, 
some to the mines under the earth, and wherever they went 
they would be pointed to with pride by their owners: 
“See that team of mules? Well, they’re by Mammoth 
Ike, that wonderful jack owned by young Jason Gray. 
Yes, he breeds 'em himself on his ranch in Montana.” 
Those were, of course, his moments of optimism, When 
things went wrong--and they often did—he would shake 
his head a little dolefully and think of New York and all 
that was in it, including, of course, Vivienne. He thought 
of her often enough, but she was not ever-present in his 
thoughts as she had been when he first arrived at Gray 
‘orks. He found that often now he could conjure up in his 
mind pictures of New York in which she was outside the 
canvas, Before, she had invariably been the central and 
dominating figure; she had usurped the foreground. In the 
nostalgia that sometimes swept over him, in the longing for 
the city and what it connoted, he was pleased to include 
the longing for Vivienne. But it should be noted that she 
was no longer the whole; she was but a part of the whole. 
Occasionally in that uneasy period between sleep and 
wakefulness, when the brain is too active for the one and 
the body too tired for the other, he would imagine himself 
back in New York; he would feel the ringing pavements 
under his feet; he would see the towers bayoneting the 
swimming sky: his ears would be filled with the crash and 
the jangle and the jazz. And then his heart would beat 
faster, the blood would come pumping up into his brain, 
and with a groan he would light the lamp by his bedside 
and try to read himself into composure. 


‘LLU STRATE DO 


But that was at night. Daylight and 
the hard work of the day found him an 
enthusiastic Montana ranchman. The 
work had grown to such an extent that 
more men were urgently needed, and ac- 
cordingly Jason posted a notice to that 
effect in the village post office. The first 
to answer the advertisement was a short, 

thin, sharp-faced man who gave 
his name as Abe Woolf, occupa- 
tion—any old thing. He was taken 
on immediately and no questions 
asked. Woolf, having an ingra- 
tiating disposition, became popular 
with everyone but Mr. Tripler. 
“What's the trou- 
ble with him?” asked 
Jason when the agent 
had grumbled at the 
mention of his name. 
“Why don’t you like 
him?” 
“Like him well 
enough,”’ answered 


He Came Out Cautiously 
Into the Starlight. He 
Looked About Him, and 
Then Picked His Way 
Toward the Paddock Ad+« 
joining the Barn 


Tripler, “‘but he doesn’t do any work. He’s 
always disappearing in the distance just 
when he’s needed in the foreground. The 
only job he really seems to relish is chasing stray mules all 
over the property. Takes an unusual interest in your 
property, Mr. Gray. More in your property than in your 
mules.” 

“Oil!” said Mary cheerfully. 

Jason grinned at her. 

“She’s a maniac on the oil idea, isn’t she?’’ he observed. 
“She sees oil everywhere—she and Rockefeller.” 

“Well,” said Mary, “if they see it all over King’s old 
ranch I don’t see why they shouldn’t see it all over here.” 

“You forget,” said Jason, “that I have positive assur- 
ance that there’s none here.” 

““T don’t forget,” she denied, flaring up a little—“I 
don’t forget. But what’s a letter from a friend in New 
York got to do with it? A girl, too—they don’t know 
anything.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed Tripler. ‘“ My daughter said a mouth- 
ful!” 

Mary flushed becomingly. 

“T imagine that I know more about Gray Forks, at 
least, than some girl in New York. You mark my words— 
there’s oil on this ranch, and you'll find it out some day, 
and then you'll sell the place, and Mammoth Ike and I will 
be turned out to graze.” 

There was a little catch in her voice; whether from ex- 
citement or from anger or from self-pity, the two men ‘did 
not know. Jason tried to soothe her, vowing that neither 
she nor Mammoth Ike would be cast adrift, whatever 
happened. But she would not be soothed, and suddenly, 
sobbing, she got up and hurriedly left the table. Tripler 


. 


CLA RE FAY 
zaised his bushy eyebrows and smiled at Jason from one 
corner of his mouth. 

“She’s a female, you see,’’ he explained with a wave of 
his hand. Then he lit his pipe, drew a chair up to his desk 
and buried himself in the ledger. 

It was not long after this, however, that Mary’s belief 
appeared to be vindicated. Abe Woolf, oil scout in the 
employ of Mr. Upsher, had covered his assigned territory 
very thoroughiy, thanks to the opportunities afforded 
him—illegitimately or not—by his position as employe 
at Gray Forks. And one evening, to his satisfaction, he 
was able to dispatch a code telegram to Mr. Upsher which 
when duly deciphered read as follows: 

After careful examination of ground, believe portions of 
property promising. Recommend making offer as high as fifty 
dollars an acre. Stock should sell well, anyhow, account of 
success adjacent property. WooLr. 


To this the reply was prompt and precise: 


Offer thirty, maximum forty, but only for most promising 
parcels. Use all your discretion and strategy. UPSHER. 


Thereupon Abe Woolf chuckled and rejoiced exceed- 
ingly, for an opportunity was given him to play a part. 
Discretion! Strategy! He wasa master of both! Trust him! 

He appeared, hat in hand, before Jason 
the following day. 

“Mr. Gray,” he began smoothly, 
I have a word with you in private?”’ 

“Certainly, Abe. Goright atit. What’s 
the trouble? Get kicked by a mule or any- 
thing?” 

Abe smiled as one smiles when the king 
jests. 

“Not exactly, Mr. Gray,” he said. “It’s 
just that I’m thinking of getting married.” 

“Well,” said Jason, extending his hand, “that’s no 
trifle, is it? That’s fine, Abe. Where did you discover the 
lucky girl?” 

“Oh,” said Abe vaguely, “she don’t live in this county. 
That’s just the point. We want to live in this county, Mr. 
Gray, and I thought—well, my father’s just died and I’ve 
come into a little money. Not much, of course, but 
enough to start us nicely on a ranch of our own. And so I 
thought, Mr. Gray—I thought that maybe you'd be will- 
ing to sell me just a small piece of your property so as we 
could set up housekeeping together right here without 
looking any further. I’d be awful grateful, Mr. Gray 
we'd be awful grateful—and, of course, we'd pay as well as 
anyone else.” 

During this pathetic appeal Mr. Woolf noted with con- 
cern that the cordial smile faded from his employer's face, 
and a pair of vertical lines formed themselves between his 
eyebrows. Abe shifted uneasily under Jason’s severe 
scrutiny. 

There was a short silence. 

“You see, Mr. Gray, I’m sort of taken with this locality, 
and you have so much land—more than you need——I sort 
of thought ——”’ 

Woolf’s voice trailed off plaintively into nothing. Sud- 
denly Jason straightened up, and, to Abe’s surprise, 
smiled cheerfully upon him. 

“I’m sorry, Abe,”’ he said—‘“I’m really awfully sorry. 
I can’t possibly break up the property. But I'll tell you 
what I'll do: When you do find a nice little place for your- 
self and your wife I’ll set you up with a pair of mules as a 
wedding present, There, that’s fair enough, isn’t it?” 

It was quite apparent that, whether Abe thought this 
fair enough or not, he was not satisfied. 

“That's fine of you, Mr. Gray,”’ he said, “only I’m not 
asking for a present. I’m only asking for a chance to buy 
a home for myself and my dear wife. And there’s no other 
land I can buy around these parts. So if you’d reconsider 
the affair, Mr. Gray, I’d be very grateful to you. That 
parcel of high land up there to the north, for instance. You 
don’t get nothing out of that at all—no alfalfa, no clover, 
nothing. Mules don’t go near it even.” 

“Ah,” said-Jason, “how did you happen to find that 
tract?” 

“Just looking around,” 


“ 


may 


“ 


explained Abe. “ Looking for a 
piece you wouldn’t be likely to wa’. but that’d do for my 
home. Mr. Gray, I'd give you jv 4s much as anybody 
for it—maybe more. I’ve sort of got my heart set on that 
bit of land.” 

“How much would you give, Abe?” asked Jason 
abruptly. 

Abe hesitated, looked at the sky, scratched his head. 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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I bring them up on Campbell's Soup— 
The very bestest plan; 

That's why we're such a lusty group, 

Mister Picture Man. 














It takes with the children 


No wonder they like it! In the stimulating savory 
wholesomeness of Campbell's Tomato Soup they 
get the very essence of health and vigor, the body- 
building elements which children especially need. 
All the value of a good soup is there, plus the rich 
tonic property of tomatoes. 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


Fragrant luscious tomatoes gathered red-ripe from 
the vine are prepared with choice creamery butter, 
granulated sugar and other ingredients, pure and 
appetizing. A soup that everybody likes. You will 
be delighted with the variety of tempting dishes you 
can prepare with it. 


12 cents a can 
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Delicious Cream of Tomato 


You'll want it often—it's so 
good and so easily made. In 
saucepan, heat Campbell's 
Tomato Soup to boiling point, 
after adding a pinch of baking 
soda. Then stir the hot soup 
into an equal quantity of hot 
milk or cream. A smooth, 
rich, fine-flavored soup for the 
home meal or more elaborate 
dinner party. 
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“Well,” he said, “I don’t suppose that bit is worth more 
than eight dollars an acre. Suppose I'd offer you ten, Mr. 
Gray?” 

Jason shook his head. 

“Sorry, Abe,” he said. “Nothing doing. Better try 
somewhere else.” 

“Now, Mr. Gray, as I tell you, I’ve sort of got my heart 

t on that bit of land. It’s only about a hundred acres, 
and I’ve come into ten thousand dollars from my poor 
father. So I’m willing, if you say so, to make it fifteen 
dollars an acre.” 

“Sorry, Abe. You're foolish to go so high. I’m not 
splitting the ranch. Swore to my dying grandmother I 
never would. Besides, I’m planning to expand this mule 
business, and eventually I’ll need all the land I have.” 

Abe appeared crestfallen. 

” Twenty dollars an acre, Mr. Gray,”’ he pleaded. 

Again Jason shook his head, smiling an amused smile. 

“Thirty!” eried Abe hoarsely. “ You sure aren’t going 
to refusethirty?”’ 

“J sure am!" said Jason. “Besides, you’re crazy to 
make the offer—-unless, of course, you think there’s oil on 
the land.” 

Abe glanced at him and quickly away. Then he laughed 
incredulously. 

“Oil!” he exciaimed, “I don’t know anything about 
oil.” 

“Neither do I. I’m a mule breeder, and so long as I’m 
a mule breeder I'm not interested in oil. So get that 
straight, Abe, once and for all. And tell whoever’s backing 
you that I’m not selling at any price unless the Lord sends 
an earthquake to swallow up all my mules. If he does— 
why, then {'ll talk business. Understand?”’ 

“| don’t understand at all, Mr. Gray,” replied Abe 
meekly, “but I see that you won't sell. I'll have to look 
somewheres else for my home, I guess.” 

“Yes, | guess. But don't forget, the team of mules is 
yours when you find it. Show me the home.and the bride 
and I'll show you the mules. Good-by, Abe, and con- 
gratulations to you and the little wife.” 

When Jason reported this interview to Mary she said, 
womanlike, “I told you so.” 
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“T’ll say you did!” agreed Jason. “It looks as though 
someone at least thought there was oil here. Thirty dollars 
an acre—and from Abe Woolf!” 

“Of course it’s not Abe’s money,” observed Mary. 
“He represents someone—that man Powell, probably.” 

“Oh, I doubt that,” said Jason. “‘ Powell’s the one man 
that I don’t suspect.” 

“TI forgot—you have that letter from your friend in 
New York. By the way, do you know that they have 
been drilling for some time on that farm right next to 
Gray Forks? If they strike oil there it will be pretty close 
to home. They'll offer you so much then that you'll have 
to sell.” 

“Not while Mammoth Ike and I live,” said Jason firmly. 

She sighed. 

“You're very obstinate, but I rather like you obstinate.” 

Abe Woolf was troubled. He knew that Mr. Upsher 
would be displeased with him for not having put through 
the deal for Gray Forks; and when Mr. Upsher was dis- 
pleased he showed his displeasure freely and vehemently. 
Moreover, failure was a blow to Abe’s pride. The matter 
had been put in his hands, and apparently he had bungled 
it; his strategy had been at fault. 

That night he went over his conversation with Jason 
word for word as well as he could remember it; and his 
memory, at least, was excellent. Why, he asked himself, 
would Jason not sell? Probably because he knew he had a 
good prospective oil property. That much he had frankly 
admitted. But was that the real reason? No, Abe would 
be hanged if he thought that was the real reason. After 
all, thirty dollars an acre was not a bad price for land that 
was at best a gamble. And, moreover, Jason had shown 
absolutely no inclination to bargain. Abe doubted very 
much if a hundred dollars an acre would have tempted 
him. There was something else than a desire to obtain the 
biggest possible price that had restrained Jason. What 
then? Abe threshed it all over in his mind, and presently 
there recurred to him a phrase of Jason’s: 

“I’m not selling at any price unless the Lord sends an 
earthquake to swallow up all my mules.” 

“Great heavens,”’ thought Abe, “it’s just possible he’s 
fool enough to mean that! It’d be like him. He's one of 
those earnest young chaps that thinks he’s got a call or 
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something. I've seen ’em before, only before it was gener- 
ally a call to the ministry. Gray’s call is evidently to 
raise mules. And the girl—I’ll bet a hat the girl’s mixed up 
in it some way. Seems she bought that big jackass herself. 
Yes, that’s it—by golly, Abe, that’s it! You’ve got it, 
man! You’re hot on the scent!” 

Reluctantly he was forced to dispatch a telegram to Mr. 
Upsher reporting temporary failure; and then, before he 
could get an answer, the Carruthers people brought in a 
gusher on that little farm next to Gray Forks. This last 
was almost too much for Abe’s equilibrium. Oil, oil, oil, 
and within a stone’s throw of Gray’s ranch! And Gray, 
the poor idiot, refused to part with an acre at any price! 

The news of this new well must have traveled fast, for 
it reached Mr. Upsher’s ears in time to tint the language of 
his reply to Abe a rich scarlet. 


Obtain best tracts Gray’s property any price up to hundred 
an acre. Otherwise come back and be discharged. Have no use 
for yellow dogs that quit on their jobs. UPSHER. 


Poor Abe! He squirmed when he read this, and, as he 
well knew, he had cause for squirming. Upsher was a devil 
of a fellow when he didn’t get what he wanted. Well, there 
was nothing to do but to approach Jason Gray once more, 
and this time he figured that he had better throw aside all 
pretense and state simply that he represented oil interests 
in New York which were willing to pay high for the prop- 
erty. So he did just that. 

Jason received him on this occasion with a shade less of 
cordiality. 

“Well, well, what is it now?” he asked. 

“It’s business, Mr. Gray,” said Abe. “Jt will take some 
time. Can I sit down?” 

“T dare say you can,” answered Jason none too politely. 
“Only get it over quick. We’re rushed just .at present. 
And, incidentally, you ought to be out shingling the addition 
instead of hanging around the ranch house. You're not 
half earning your wages, Mr. Tripler tells me.” 

“To hell with my wages, Mr. Gray!”’ said Abe calmly. 
“This is real business.” 

Jason took a memorandum book from his pocket and 
jotted something down in it. Abe glanced at him in- 
quiringly. (Continued on Page 26) 
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Bis Look Into Her Eyes Was Filled With a Dictionary of Words Unsaid. 





Before He Left Her He Had Reteased a Large Minority of Them 
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Give thought, for a moment, to the 
never-failing, faithful service of the 


Cadillac. 


Then look about, and try to find the 
like of it. 


Glance back over the weeks, and 
months, and years, of unalloyed, un- 
interrupted comfort. 


Isn't the reliability that is built into 
the bare chassis of the Cadillac the 


very essence of motor car value? 
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Even if the Cadillac were less beauti- 
ful, less luxurious than it is, wouldn't 
you still be compensated by the 
possession of this one marked and 
overwhelming superiority ? 


What other qualities would you trade 
for this changelessCadillacconstancy? 


Measure the matter in the months 
of ease and security you have en- 
joyed, and ask yourself what you 
would do without a car as depend- 
able as the Cadillac. 
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What is the 
Germ-killing Strength 
of the Disinfectant 
You are using? 











The coefficient (i. e., 
germ-killing strength) of 
a reliable disinfectant is 
stated on the label. 





The real value of a dis- 
infectant is indicated by 
its coefficient. 


The coefficient of Creo- 
lin-Pearson is 9 to 10. 
This means that Creolin- 
Pearson is nine to ten 
times more certain to kill 
disease germs than the 
recognized standard 
(phenol) used by physi- 
cians in determining the 
strength of all disinfec- 
tants. 


Get an Original Bottle of 


CREOLIN= 
PEARSON 


AT YOUR DRUGGIST'S 



































(Continued from Page 24) 

“It’s nothing,” said Jason gravely. 
just sent your wages to hell, that’s ali. " 

Abe’s gesture indicated that it was a 
matter of no importance to him. 

“Mr. Gray,” he began, ‘ ‘I want to con- 
fess that I was bluffing i in my last conver- 
sation with you. 

**T know that,” said Jason. 

“All right. Well, to-day I'll put my 
cards all on the table. Mr. Gray, I repre- 
sent some oil interests in New York that 
want to buy your property—at least some 
of your property. 

“Who are they?” asked Jason sharply. 

“I’m not at liberty to tell just now. In 
fact, I’m under orders not to tell.” 

“In that case you’ve got nothing to tell 
that interests me in the least.” 

“Do you mean that a great big fat price 
wouldn’t interest you in the least?” 

“That’s what I mean.’ 

“Seventy-five dollars an acre?”’ 

“No, nor a hundred dollars. Yousee, I’m 
forestalling your offer to save you time.” 

Abe sighed long and deeply, and then in 
the midst of his despair he suddenly 
changed his tactics. He was a strategist, 
was Abe, and one, he would have told you, 
of the highest order. 

“All right, Mr. Gray, I resign. But bar- 
gaining aside, you know just as well as I 
do that you're refusing a very good offer. 
Would you mind, just to satisfy my natural 
curiosity, telling me what keeps you from 
accepting a poroe thing like this?’ 

“I’ve already told you, Abe. I’m here 
to breed mules. As long as the mules stick 
I'll stick too. So cheer up—you’ve done 
your best. You can tell your employers 
that I say you’ve done your best. C er- 
tainly no one could have nagged me more.” 

“It really is mules, then, Mr. Gray?” 

“Yes, it really is mules, Mr. Woolf. I 
call you Mr. Woolf, because, of course, 
you're no longer in my empioy.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Gray. No hard feel- 
ings?” 

ie gy wr not—not on my side at any 
rate. Good day, Mr. foolf.” 

‘Good day, Mr. Gray.” 

That ended what, from Abe's point of 
view at least, was a most unsatisfactory 
conversation. Still, he had accomplished 
one thing —he had confirmed his belief that 
if Jason wouldn’t sell out it was solely on 
account of the mules; or, as Abe added to 
himself, mules and the girl. That was it, 
mules and the girl. Weren’t some men 
idiots! 

That evening Jason, in some perplexity, 
retired early to his room and wrote a letter 
to Vivienne Vincent. Of late an intangible 
change had come over their correspondence, 
brought about no doubt by the friction 
that had arisen over the locality of their 
future residence. That was a point which 
had been much mooted by them, but which 
had thus far not been settled. Vivienne 
held out firmly for the little Gray home in 
the West. Inwardly Jason accused her of 
being influenced thereto by the fact that 
she was pleased with having invented the 
play on words; but, of course, not even in- 
wardly did he permit himself to make this 
accusation with any venom. Rather he 
made it sympathetically, with a tolerant 
smile. But he himself held out just as 
firmly for New York. He yearned, he told 
her, for civilization. She wrote that she 
yearned for God’s open spaces, and he re- 
plied that she wouldn't like them when she 
got them. 

A certain friction, then, having sprung 
up, it was with misgivings that Jason sat 
down to write her the amazing facts about 
the oil situation. She had assured him that 
she was in possession of most reliable in- 
formation from a Mr. Powell. to the effect 
that there was certainly no oil on Gray 
Forks. He made due allowances for the 
naiveté of her sex. He assumed that Mr. 
Powell had deliberately deceived her. Well, 
it remained for him to undeceive her, and 
there—just there—came the rub If he 
told her that he had been offered a hundred 
dollars an acre for his property and had 
refused the offer, what would she think? 
What on earth could she think except that 
he was in no haste to marry her? 

And then he did a startling thing. He 
pounded his fist on the desk and exclaimed 
aloud: “By heavens, that’s just the 
to ah I’m not in any haste to marry 

er 

Then he put his face in his hands and 
groaned. He continued to groan for a 
space, but becoming aware at length that 
groaning was getting him nowhere, he de- 
sisted and commenced to pace the floor. 
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Mary, clearing the table in the room below, 
heard his footsteps, and wondered what 
was amiss. 

ts length exhausted, Jason reseated him- 
self. 

He must face the facts. Yes, he had 
dodged them too long—far too long. He 
had striven to deceive himself about him- 
self. Unconsciously he had drifted out of 
love, although more or less unconsciously 
he had industriously endeavored to keep in 
its narrow channel. He had drifted out of 
love. No, he would now at least be frank 
with himself. Had he ever been in love? 
Or had it been merely an infatuation for a 
beautiful creature whom all his friends ad- 
mired? Yes—undoubtedly, yes. 

What had Vivienne meant to him? 
Someone admirably suitable to lunch with— 
west of Fifth Avenue, at any rate-—to 
dine with, especially to sup with; some- 
one restful and pleasing to the eye; some- 
one who was easy-going, who did not nag, 
who overlooked his faults, who flattered 
him. who made him think he was a great 
fellow; someone whom he could hiss with 
really a great deal of pleasure. Finally, 
and most important, someone who offered 
a welcome contrast to the puritanical aus- 
terity of his father’s house. Was that love? 
No, he’d be damned if that was love! 
Mary, now —— 

“You ass,” he adjured himself, “sit 
down and write your letter! Break your 
engagement! Face the music!” 

Te sat down and wrote his letter and he 
faced the music, and the music was as 
melancholy as a funeral march. 


xIVv 


UT before Jason's letter reached 

Vivienne a number of things of im- 
portance had happened in New York 
things of importance, at least, to Vivienne, 
and hence indirectly to Jason. 

On the day that Mr. Upsher telegraphed 
Abe Woolf to obtain Gray Forks at a hun- 
dred dollars an acre or be discharged, Up- 
sher decided that it would be wise to inform 
his partner, Mr. Powell, that they were 
entering into what pene to be a fairly 
important deal. rue, Mr. Powell had 
given him a free hand—had, in fact, re- 
quested that he, Powell, be not annoyed by 
any business affairs. Mr. Powell’s nerves 
could stand no more, and besides Mr. 
Powell was courting—discouraged, to be 
sure, om still courting. Amos Powell never 
gave u 

“Powell,” said Upsher over the phone, 
“T wish you'd drop down to the office for 
a few minutes. I’ve got something pretty 
big on hand, and I'd like to talk it over 
with you.’ 

“Leave me out, for the love of Pete! 
begged Mr. Powell. 

“Can't bedone,”’ replied Upsher. “ Very 
important. You've got to hear about it.” 

“All right,”’ said Powell reluctantly, 
“T’ll be down in half an hor.” 

In half an hour Powell appeared—an 
impatient, harassed Powell, in no mood to 
talk business. 

“Nerves,” 
centrate.” 

Had he confided to Upsher that he was 
in love and that his love was unrequited, 
Upsher would doubtless have summoned an 
alienist. The word “love”’ is seldom men- 
tioned seriously downtown. 

So Powell wisely passed his affliction off 
as nerves. 

“Well,” he said, “what’s up?” 

Upsher explained as briefly as possible 
just what was up. 

“And so,” he concluded, “I’ve wired 
Abe Woolf to secure Gray Forks for one 
hundred an acre or get discharged.” 

“Damnation!” exclaimed Mr. 
“You've just about ruined me, 

Upsher regarded him in td atl 
He believed, naturally enough, that his 
partner referred to financial ruin. The ruin 
of Mr. Powell’s matrimonial ambitions 
never occurred to him—if, indeed, he nad 
ever been aware that Powell had any 
matrimonial ambitions. 

“Vivienne will never speak to me again 
after this,” groaned Powell, throwing his 
secret to the winds. “I told her there was 
no chance of finding oil on that ranch.” 

“Vivienne?” repeated Upsher blankly. 
“Vivienne? Who is Vivienne, and what’s 
she got to do with the business?” 

“She's a lady,” affirmed Powell fiercely. 
And then he added with dignity, “She's 
the lady I hoped to marry.’ 

“You hoped to marry?” said Upsher, 
apparently incapable of doing more than 
repeat his partner’s words. 


” 


he explained—“I can’t con- 


Powell. 
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“Yes, that’s why I wanted to buy Gray 
Forks.” 

“That’s why you wanted to buy Gray 
Forks?” 

“Yes, I wanted a home for her and me.” 


**A home—her and you?” 

“Yes, you idiot!” 

“Tdiot? 1?” exclaimed Upsher, exas- 
perated. “It seems to me you're the 


idiot !”’ 

“Ugh!” said Powell, and relapsed into 
silent, sad meditation. After what he con- 
sidered a sufficient interval of silence 
Upsher ventured to break in on his part- 
ner’s thoughts. 

“If you've recovered yourself enough to 
be coherent,”’ he said, “‘you might explain 
what all this rumpus is about. If I knew 
what you were driving at perhaps I could 
help.’ 

Patiently, then, with a deal of hesitation 
and stammering and even a blush or two, 
Mr. Powell related to Mr. Upsher the one 
romance of his life. Both men were em- 
barrassed — uneasy —the one to tell and the 
other to listen. They felt vaguely the in- 
congruity of it. It wasasif Mr. Powell had 
laid a rose on Mr. Upsher’s desk. 

“I see—I see, Amos,” said Upsher when 
his partner had concluded. “You told 
her to tell this young Gray not to bank on 
the oil stuff-—to stick to his mules.” 

Powell nodded miserably. 

“T swore there was no oil there. Now 
they'll both think I was trying to put some- 
thing over on him.” 

“Yes,” said Upsiier—“yes, naturally. 
T hey’ ll think you wan.<4d to Jiscourage him 
so’s you could buy the land cheap.” 

“And that I made use of Vivienne to do 
it,”” added Powell 

“U’m!” said Upsher. 

“What am I going to do? 


> 


“Well,”” began Upsher slowly, “‘in ths 
first place, it’s no crime as far as I can see 
to offer a man a hundred dollars an acre 


for a lot of land that he never dreamed 
would be worth more than ten. No crime 
there, is there? Think it over! Keep 
calm! I wouldn’t be insulted just because 
someone made me that offer, would you?”’ 

“No, but that isn’t the point.” 

“All right,”” continued Mr. Upsher pa- 
tiently. “All right, that’s not the point. 
The point then is that you said once you 
didn’t think there was any oil there, and 
later you--or rather I, your partner— 
changed your mind and decided that there 
possibly was. Well, is there any crime in 
that? Great heavens, Amos, if changing 
your mind about an oil prospect’s the most 
criminal thing you’ve ever done you're a 
long way from the penitentiary!” 

Mr. Powell winced. He recalled various 
deals not quite so spotless through which he 
had been able to amass his two millions. 


“Tt’s not exactly what I did,” he 
groaned. “It’s the way it’s going to look 
to Vivienne, I mean. That’s what—what 
upsets me. 

“So I see,”’ agreed Upsher. ‘Well, 
there’s only one thing to do then: Run 


and tell her all about it just as fast as you 
ean. She can tell Gray, but you can bet 
your bottom dollar that Gray knows damn 
well by now just what his land’s worth; 
and what’s more, he seems to be holding 
out for a little more than it’s worth. He's 
no lamb bleating to be sheared, that boy. 
He’s a wise lad, I tell you. All you have 
to do is to square yourself with the girl. 
You don’t need to stay awake nights plan- 
ning how you can square yourself with 
him, because you haven’t hurt his feelings 
oo bit. So you run around and see the 
girl.” 

Mr. Powell, deeming the advice good, 
ran around to see the girl. He was nervous, 
he dreaded the interview, he feared he had 
definitely ruined his own cause and had at 
the same time doubtless strengthened that 
of his rival. Believing firmly that he was 
seeing his beloved for the las! time, he 
stood before her, hat in hand, vaite in the 
face and perspiring freely. 

“Vivienne!’”’ he stammered. 
ienne!”’ 

“Why, Amos!” she said, and gave him 
her hand. “How dear of you to drop in on 
us!’’ And then, noticing his agitation, she 
inquired if anything was the matter. It 
was apparent, of course, that a great deal 
was the matter. 

“IT must speak to you alone,” 
bled with a despairing glance at 
Mabel. 

That lady, vastly inquisitive but trained 
and accustomed not to betray it, affirmed 
immediately that she had sewing to do in 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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“A Car That Never Wears Out” 


Of course, that can not be literally true. 
But because of the ease with which adjust- 
ments can be made and replacements in- 
stalled, the Hudson Super-Six has virtually 
a perpetual life. 

No Super-Six seems ever to have become 
wholly disabled through wear. In fact, in 
various parts of the country men make a busi- 
ness of buying up old Hudsons and restoring 
them. You would be surprised at the slight 


cost necessary to put a Super-Six in its original 
mechanical condition. No special skill not 
found in the average repair shop is required. 

And the fact that Hudson body lines have 
been so consistently expressive of good taste 
makes them acceptable when more extreme 
types have become ‘*Old Fashioned.”’ 

Because of these facts you will find Hud- 
sons six years old that are nearing a hundred 
thousand miles of service. 
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“Pullman” Comfort 
in Your Ford! 


OMFORT that makes 
every mile of the long- 
est ride a real delight; 

z that makes driving restful 
when you are tired; that 
really makes you forget your 
¢ar is a mechanical thing— 
thisis the comfort you should 
have—and can have—by 
equipping your Ford with 
Hassler Shock Absorbers. 


You'll soon be taking longer 
drives. And you won't worry 
so much about road condi- 
tions. For Hasslers protect 
your car against shocks and 
jolts. In fact, this protection 
for your car is second only to 
the advantage of comfort. A 
million sets of Hassler Shock 
Absorbers in use have proved 

are proving — that they save 
one-third of the tire, up-keep 
and depreciation costs. The 
conical spring set at an angle 
prevents sidesway. 





Any Hassler dealer will put 
them on for you and allow 
you to use them for 10 days 
on trial. You are not asked 
to risk your money until you 
know Hasslers yourself. 


Write us if you don’t know 
your Hassler dealer. 




















The new Hassler Shock Absorber for 

Dodge Brothers Car 1 set consisis of 

one for each spring. Do not require 

change of any part of car. The luxurions 
mfort you wish in your Dodge! 
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1401 Naomi St. Indianapolis, Indiana | 
Robert H. Hassler, Lid., Hamilton, Ontario 
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| Still, he would not disagree. 
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| her bedroom. On occasions such as this 


she always had sewing to do in her bed- 
room-—sewing, or letters to write. The 


| perfect gentlewoman! 


“Now sit down, Amos,” said Vivienne 


He sat down—heavily and sighing. He 
noted that his hands were shaking a little, 
a fact that he had time to be astonished at. 
His hands had never shaken before. He 
had considered himself a man of steel. 
Marvelous, indeed, is the power of woman, 
and marvelous the agitation she can put 
into the heart of the most hardened man! 
There should be some sort of legislation 
against it. Perhaps the Anti-Saloon 
League 

“It’s a confession, Vivienne,” said 
Powell. “I'm afraid you're going to think 
very bad of me. But it was just a mis- 
take—that’s all, really—just a mistake. 
Anyone might have done it.” 

“Please, Amos,” she begged, “don’t get 
excited. Tell me all about it, and if it was 
just some mistake I’m not the kind to hold 
it against you. You surely know me well 
enough for that, Amos, dear friend.” 

That last was a happy touch. She had 
been cailing him dear friend ever since she 
had refused to marry}him. She liked the 
sound of it. It seemed dignified, and yet af- 
fectionate. It kept him at her side, and yet 
it kept him in his place. 

“It’s about that ranch of Gray’s,” he 
said more calmly. ‘ You remember, I'said 
there was no oil on it—told you to tell 
Gray there wasn’t. Well, I think—or 
rather Upsher now thinks—that there is, 
and he’s offered Gray a hundred dollars an 
acre for it. I didn’t know anything about 
it until to-day—haven’t been near the 
office. And I give you my word that when 
1 tried to buy the ranch for my home I had 
no idea there was oil there. Well, I’m 
sorry—I’m horribly sorry. It was really 
all Upsher’s doing. I mean, he knew about 
the oil long before he told me.” 

Powell stopped and waited in silence for 
= verdict. Her first remark surprised 
nim. 

“But,” said she, “I don’t quite see. I’m 
80 stupid. Just what harm has been done?” 

“Why,” explained Powell, “no harm, 
really, only I thought—well, it makes me 
look as if I was trying to put over a low 
deal. That is, Gray will probably think so, 
at any rate. And he might think I’d been 
using you as—well, as a sort of go-between 
to help me.” 

She shook her head in perplexity. 

“TI still don’t see. Mr. Upsher’s just 
offered Jason a hundred dollars an acre, you 
say. Well, isn’t that a good price, even for 
oil land?” 

“Oh, yes, a very fair price.” 

“Well, then, where’s the harm? Jason 
can take it or not, just as he pleases, I sup- 

yose. And as long as he didn’t accept your 
a offers—why, it seems to me he’s 
better off than he ever was. Why not?” 

Powell gave a great sigh of relief. Be- 
hold, his troubles were vanishing into thin 
air, his worries were proving to be imag- 
inary! 

“You’re a brick, Vivienne!” he ex- 
claimed. “You take it in the sensible 
way—the way a man would. You're a 
wonderful, wonderful woman!” 

“But I don’t see any other way to take 
it,” she protested. “If Jason sells out 
he’ll be a rich man. I think that he—and 
I, too—ought really to be very grateful to 
you, Amos, dear friend.” 

At that moment Powell would have 
liked to go down on his knees and kiss the 
hem of her garment—a far from opaque 
negligee that rendered her, like the violet, 
half hidden from the eye. Instead he took 
one of her slim hands in his two big mani- 
cue white ones and pressed it ecstat- 
ically. 

“You wonderful woman!” he repeated 
huskily. 

She smiled on him kindly, withdrew her 
hand after an adequate interval, and 
straightened her rings. 

“lll write to Jason and explain every- 
thing,” said she. ‘Why, just think of it, 
he’s a rich man! It’s just like a fairy tale, 
isn’t it, Amos?” 

““Er—er—yes,” he agreed—“‘ just.” 

“And you're the fairy godmother that 
waves the wand and turns the pumpkins 
into—into—into whatever they were.” 

Powell was a little uneasy at this com- 
parison. He could not visualize himself, 
and still less could he visualize Upsher, in 
the role of beneficent fairy godmother. 
f Vivienne 


| gently, “and tell me all about it.” 
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chose to see him in that réle, why, bless 
her—well, why not? One reason women 
were so worthy of being adored was because 
they did not see things exactly the way men 
did. Women cast a glamour over life--and 
over men. He who had come to her in 
pain and perplexity left her triumphantly. 

“Now I want to see you again right 
away soon,” she had said. “I want to 
hear al! about everything, dear friend.’”’ 

And Mr. Powell was more than ever con- 
vinced that she was the one woman in the 
world for him. If only some day she would 
call him dear husband! 


xv 


ty ULES and the girl,’”’ Abe Woolf kept 

repeating to himself—‘‘mules and 
the girl.”” The phrase rang in his brain like 
a snatch from a popular tune. And his 
brain was perforce active, for Abe did not 
wish to be discharged from the firm of 
Powell, Upsher & Co, No, indeed! Some- 
thing must be done. Obviously something 
must be done to get that ranch. But 
what? 

“Mules and the girl—mules and the 
girl! If it wasn’t for them, young Gray 
would sell out.” 

Abe had not reported his failure to New 
York, for thus far he did not dare acknowl- 
edge that he had failed. In his little room 
in the village boarding house he sat up far 
into the night, meditating. The situation as 
he saw it when reduced to its simplest 
terms was this: To obtain Gray Forks at 
any reasonable price either the mules must 
be eliminated or the girl. 

For perhaps an hour he pondered the 
feasibility of eliminating Mary—kidnaping 
her—drowning her—throwing vitriol in 
her face—shooting her behind the ear. Abe 
could think of no other methods, and reluc- 
tantly he discarded all these. No, if it 
came to the worst, he preferred being dis- 
charged to being hanged. 

But the elimination of the mules! There 
was a proposition that merited more con- 
sideration. In the first place, the risks 
attached to it should he be caught were 
greatly less, for one can destroy another 
man’s mule, and in all probability incur no 
greater penalty than a fine. The law, Abe 
reflected, placed a lower value evidently on 
mules than on girls. Still, to destroy one 
mule would not be enough; he must 
destroy enough mules to dampen com- 
pletely Jason Gray’s ardor. 

And then there came to Abe inspiration; 
but it was so simple that his modesty al- 
most forbade him to call it by that high- 
sounding name. Mammoth Ike and the 
brood mares! Do away with them, and 
not only.the present but also the prospec- 
tive assets of the mule farm were gone. 
And, as Abe well knew, all these really 
valuable animals, just because they were 
valuable, were nightly brought in from the 
paddocks to thé barn. Every night the 
good eggs were put in one basket. 

“It’s a cinch!” said Abe softly and 
happily. “It’s a cinch!” 

fe fixed the following night for the 
slaughter. He could afford to waste no 
time, since Upsher, he knew, would be im- 
patient for an angwer. As to the hour, it 
was of little or no importance. He could 
set fire to the barn -with the greatest of ease 
at any hour of the night. True, one of the 
men—usually the faithful Ben—had slept 
in the barn since the arrival of Mammoth 
Ike, but it would take more than Ben to 
put out a fire, once it was successfully 
started; and it would take more water 
than the ranch could boast, even if all 
the spigots on the place were turned on at 
once. Everything on the property was dry 
as tinder—a fortunate circumstance, but 
by no means an unusual one. 

Abe finally settled on two o’clock at 
night. At that hour the moon would have 
set, and the most alert of watchers would 
certainly be sound asleep. Abe could 
scarcely restrain his impatience, so confi- 
dent was he of a triumphant success. But 
he slept the calm sleep of the conscience- 
less unjust. 

On the next afternoon he.set out on foot 
for Gray Forks—on foot, that he might not 
attract undue attention. Indeed, he car- 
ried caution so far that he dodged off the 
road whenever he saw anyone approaching. 
This delayed his progress, but at the same 
time it gave him the not unpleasant sensa- 
tion of being an arch plotter—a most guile- 
ful, wary devil. 

He reached the ranch about sunset—an 
excellent hour, to be sure, but in reality 
much too early for a plotter who had 
nothing whatever to do until two o’clock 
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in the morning—nothing to do but hide and 
wait. So he hid and waited. 

He hid and he waited in a thicket—a 
thicket most unfortunately prickly —about 
two hundred yards from the ranch house. 
And while he hid and waited he saw the red 
giow of the sky fade above the hills to the 
westward; he saw asingle star step into the 
blue-black east; he saw the smoke from 
the ranch-house chimney change from dull 
gray to silver; he saw warm lights make 
saffron rectangles of windows; and pres- 
ently, raising his head, he saw that above 
him there was now a multitude of stars and 
it was night. 

None of these things, it is to be feared, 
affected Abe emotionally. The beauty of 
earth and of the heavens above the earth 
left him spiritually cold. What stirred him 
more was the fact that the sharp briers in 
the thicket left him physically uncom- 
fortable. Alas, the sad materialist! Grant- 
ing he had had adequate instruction, Abe 
would have fiddled while Rome burned; 
or, more likely, he would have been busy 
trying to take out an insurance policy on 
his palace. 

At ten o’clock he ventured to stand up, 
stretch his limbs and take a cautious little 
walk back and forth behind the thicket. 

At eleven o'clock he considered it safe 
to light a cigarette. He had plenty of 
matches, you may be sure—matches and 
a quart of kerosene. 

At midnight he took a long swallow of 
some very inferior rye which he had 
brought with him in his hip pocket. 

At one o’clock he took another swallow, 
and said to himself: ‘‘What’s the use of 
waiting any longer? Everyone’s gone to 
bed.” 


He was right; everyone had gone to bed. 
There were no lights either in the ranch 
house or in the barn. There was not a 
sound except the whisper of the breeze to 
the grass. 

He came out cautiously into the star- 
light. He looked about him, and then 
picked his way toward the paddock adjoin- 
ing the barn. There was straw in the pad- 
dock, and he needed straw. He gathered a 
large armful. 

Now, there were two doors to the barn, 
one at each end—heavy, unwieldy doors 
that slid on rollers. Very often, as Abe 
had learned from experience, these rollers 
jammed or slipped off their tracks, espe- 
cially when one endeavored to operate 
them in haste, and on such occasions it 
required many minutes and many men to 
restore them to working order. Abe figured 
that Ben or whoever slept in the barn 
would, when he should become aware that 
the building was on fire, be in great haste. 
This was a quite natural inference. Ac- 
cordingly, then, granting the haste, Abe 
could presuppose that the doors would 
jam. And presupposing the jam, Abe 
piled an armfu! of straw in front of each 
door. It was all very simple. 

When he had collected two piles of straw 
as high as his head he sprinkled half of 
his quart of kerosene over each of them. 
Then he lighted the bonfires. Then he 
sought safety in flight, and once more con- 
cealed himself in the thicket. 

There was a crackle and a roar and a 
blinding yellow spurt of flame at each end 
of the barn. Instantly everything stood 
out as clearly as if it were daylight. Indeed, 
it was as if it were daylight, except that 
there were twin suns, and instead of being 
in the sky they were on the ground. As 
Abe ran, hurtling shadows leaped out after 
him, and his own shadow sprang ahead, 
uncannily long and emaciated, with limbs 
like those of some frantic, frightened spider. 

From the thicket Abe could see that his 
handiwork was progressing as well as he 
could have wished. The flames were 
eagerly attacking the wooden frame of the 
barn, and as they advanced their color 
merged from yellow into orange, and glow- 
ing cinders swam into the sky like giant 
roving stars. 

Almost immediately lights sprang up in 
the rcnch house and in the annex. Dark 
figures were seen running about. There 
was shouting, but even the shouting was 
almost drowned in the roar of the fire. 

Yes, everything, reflected Abe, was going 
merrily. 

Someone ran to the barn with an ax. 
He swung it twice at the door and fell back, 
his arms shielding his face, his clothes on 
fire. Then a black something or other 
leaped from the window of the hayloft and 
lay writhing on the ground, where it fell. 
That, reflected Abe, would be Ben. 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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A Promise Proclaimed 


public is found in the Firestone standard of 
“Most Miles per Dollar” and the serious pur- 
pose of the organization of 100% stockholding 
workers to make it mean just what it says. 


JROMISES of unusual tire performance 

demand constant vigilance on the part of 

the tire maker. To guard their integrity is his 
bond of honor with the public. 


Buyers are weighing values as never before. 
They rightly expect for their money the most 
that it will buy in both service and durability. 


This grasp of responsibility to the traveling 


This purpose is animattd by the personal 
leadership of one who is still the active head 
of the organization—the man whose name is 
on the tire. 


Most Miles per Dollar 
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MILLER’ 


Lighting Fixtures 
new, MILLER 


lixtures, to lend enchantment 


Handsome 


to that new home—or to 


brighten the old. 


Strictly period pieces, of trust- 


worthy construction and the 
highest artistic merit. Designed 
to satisfy the most exacting 
taste. Priced within your 
means: 


No. 71, 5-light Fixture: 


Old Brass and Black, $32.85 
(West of Rockies $35.35) 
Silver and Black or Umber 
Bronze, $39.40 
(West of Rockies $41.90) 
No. 711, 2-light Bracket: 
Old Brass and Black, $14.00 
West of Rockies $15.00) 
Silver and Black or Umber 
Bronze, $16.80 


(West of Rockies $17.80) 
Prices do not include bulbs or installation, 


Old Brass and Black or Umber Bronze 
for living room. Silver and Black for 
dining room. 


Write for name of nearest 
MILLER Distributor 


Edward Miller & Co. 


Established 1844 
Meriden, Conn. 
68 and 70 Park PL, New York City 
125 Pearl Street, Boston 
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(Continued from Page 28) 

They brought up a futile garden hose 
and re it on the conflagration. It 
was hopeless. A Niagara would scarcely 
have stopped it now. 

They formed a line and passed buckets, 
and ‘Abe saw Mary Tripler working with 
the men in the line. It was hopeless. 
Everything they tried was hopeless. That, 
Abe reflected, was because he had planned 
it so well. 

And then when they saw that it was 
hopeless they desisted from further effort 
and stood about, huddled together in 
miserable little groups—silent, watching. 

Jason put his arm around Mary’s shou 


er. 

“That’s the end,” he said. ‘“There’s 
nothing more to be done. It makes a nice 
bonfire, doesn’t it—our hopes and our 
ambitions?’’ 

“Poor Mammoth Ike!” said Mary. 
“Poor, dear Mammoth Ike!” 

Just then the roof fell in with a crash, 
and the sparks shot up into the sky like 
some monstrous geyser of fire. 

“The funeral pyre!” said Mary. 

He reached out and took her hand. 

**My dear,” he said, “it’s everything you 
own, isn’t it?” 

She nodded. 

“T don’t mind,” she said—‘“‘I don’t mind 
about that.” 

“T know—I know! But Ido! And W'll 
make it up to you somehow if it takes the 
rest of my life to do it.” 

“Yes; but it makes no difference. I’m 
only thinking of how it wipes away every- 
thing that we had planned, all the work we 





| 
were going to do—together.” 
She brushed an impatient hand across 
| her eyes. 
| “I’m crying,” she explained, “but it 
| doesn’t matter. Don’t Pay any attention.” 
| “Yer began 


“Need it wipe out everything—all our 
| work together?” 

She looked up at him suddenly. The fire- 
| light east wavering shadows on her face, 
| and her eyes were bright with a light 


her very beautiful. 

“Mary,” he said, “will you marry me?” 

She looked at him searchingly. 

“Are you sure,” she said slowly—‘“‘are 
you sure you mean it?” 

He raised his right arm vehemently to 
heaven. 

“I swear!”’ he cried. 

“Don’t!” she urged him, and she drew 
his arm down and put it about her. “My 
dearest,’’ she said, “I'd rather be your 





| wife than anything else in the world.” 
| At that they embraced each other pub- 





liely. 
“Well,” reflected Abe in the thicket, 
“I’ve eliminated his mules all right, but 
damned if he hasn’t got the girl!’ 


xvi 


T BREAKFAST the next morning the 
cheerful insouciance of ary and 
Jason stood out in sharp contrast to Mr. 
Tripler’s profound depression. He could 
not know, for he had not yet been told, 
that the loss of Mammoth Ike, some brood 
mares and a barn was as nothing to them 
in comparison with the fact that they were 
to be married. They were very much in 
‘love, and of that age at which one is in- 
clined to view marriage as a shining goal. 
They believed that, as in fairy tales, people 
that married were certain to live happily 
ever after; which, after all, is the only 
state of mind conducive to matrimony. So 
they consumed a great quantity of ham 
eggs, while Tripler aly nibbled at his 
toast and ‘i down a cup of coffee. 
“My belie said Tripler —* 
that it’s a case of arson. fire was 
plainly started from the outside. What do 
you propose to do about it, Mr. Gray?” 
‘1?” said Jason, attacking a waffle. 
“What do I propose todo? I don’ "’t know. 
I hadn’t thought. But there’s one thin 
at least I can always do—I can always sell 
the land to those oil sharks.” 


“Oh, I see,” said Tripler. “That’s what 
makes you seem so cheerful. I was won- 
dering.” 

Jason laughed. 


“You're wrong, Mr. Tripler. That’s not 
at all why I’m so cheerful. I have a much. 
better reason than that.” 

“‘Humph!” said Mr. Tripler. 

“Humph!” echoed Mary with a wink at 
Jason. “‘What’s your reason?” 


“I’m going to get married,” announced 





Jason gravely. 
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Mr. Tripler registered indubitable sur- 

prise. Then controlling himself with an 

son effort he applied himself once more 
to his toast. 

“Who,” he inquired at length, “may I 
ask, is the lucky girl?’ 

“Why,” answered Jason, “T’m going to 
marry lary, of course!” 

Tripler pushed back his chair and 
dropped his napkin on the floor. He 
stared from one to the other of the blissful 
betrothed. 

“All right,” he said | with resignation, 
“have it your own way.’ 

He got up and shook Jason by the hand, 
and crossing over to Mary brushed her 
cheek with his biz, sandy mustache. Then, 
his duty done, he returned to his chair and 
said: “Well, one at least is born every 
minute—sometimes two. What are you 
going to live on?” 

“Love,” answered Jason—“love and 
six hundred thousand dollars.” 

“That’s so,”” admitted Tripler. “I for- 
got about the oil men.” 

And even as he said this, Mr. Abraham 
Woolf asked if he might enter to have a few 
words with Mr. Gray. 

Jason grinned at Tripler. 

“There comes my six hundred thousand 
dollars," he said. ‘“‘Come in, Mr. Woolf.” 

Abe came in, a little uneasy, since he was 
not sure of the cordiality of his reception. 
He thought it just possible that he might 
be under suspicion. 

“An awful bad business, Mr. Gray,’’ he 
said. ‘I’m terribly sorry for you all—an 
—_ bad business. I hope nobody was 

urt 

“Ben broke a leg and two ribs jumping 
from the loft,”’ said Jason. ‘‘We had Doc 
Brander come out from town at sunrise 
and fix him up. He's all right, I guess.” 

“That’s good,”’ said Abe. “‘Glad to hear 
it. The jivestock, '\I suppose—they were 





es, indeed —all the valuable ones.” 

Abe shot him an inquiring glance. The 
cheerfulness of Jason’s tone puzzled him 
until he remembered that he had eliminated 
the mules but not the girl. 

“Well, that’s a great loss, Mr. Gray. 
Means you'll have to start wall over again 
at the beginning, I suppose.’ 

“‘T suppose so. 

“That expensive jack lost too—Mam- 
moth Ike?” 

“Total loss,”’ said Jason. 

“He'll be hard to replace,”’ ventured Abe. 

Jason shrugged his shoulders and re- 
marked that ae were others in the coun- 
try as good as he. 

“Then you're really going to start in 
again raising mules?’ 

hy not?” 

“I was just wondering, that’s all. 
Thought perhaps you might consider an 
offer for the property after last night’s 
accident.” 

“T’m not so sure it was an accident, Mr. 
Woolf,”’ said Jason slowly and distinctly. 

“Oh,” said Abe, and shifted a little in 
his chair. “You mean to say you think 
someone on the place started the fire on 
purpose?” 

“Well, he must have been on the place 
when he started it, whoever he was. And 
I think it’s very likely he’s on the place 
now, Mr. Woolf.” 

“Oh!” said Abe. Then deeming it wise 
to change the subject, he said, ‘“ Well, Mr. 
Gray, 1 want to make you an offer for your 
ranch anyhow. How would eighty dollars 
an acre strike you?” 


“Too low,” said Jason. 

“It wouldn’t be a strike,” Mary ex- 
plained. ‘It would be a ball.” 

“Ha-ha!”’ laughed Woolf. ‘“‘You’re a 
fan, I see, Miss Tripler.” 

“Ha-ha!” said Mary. “I'll say I am!” 


“Well, Mr. Gray, eighty’s a good price. 
Better think it over. You’ve got a long 
uphill fight ahead of you, you know, if you 
expect to start in on your mules.” 

“Listen to me, Mr. Woolf,” urged Gray. 
“Suppose I make you a preposition. Yours 
don’t seem to get very far.” 

“Go right ahead, Mr. Gray.” 

“Well, it’s this: You tell me who 
represent—-as an evidence of good faith— 
and you offer me a hundred dollars an acre, 
and I'll promise to consider the offer— 
consider it, mind you. I don’t promise to 
accept it. But I promise to let you know 
my answer by to-morrow. How’s that?” 

There was a brief silence while Abe 
meditated. 

“It’s a go, Mr. Gray,” he said finally. 
“It’s a go. I'll offer you one hundred an 
acre, and I represent Powell, Upsher & Co., 
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of New York. They’re sound as a drum— 
absolutely reliable. And you'll have a 
certified check as a deposit to bind the sale 
inside of a week.” 

Jason nodded. 

“Powell, Upsher & Co., eh?” he mused. 
“T thought so. In my opinion they’re both 
crooks—Powell, anyhow-—and I’ve reason 
to know. However, their money’s just as 
good as anyone’s if it comes in the form of a 
certified check. All right, Mr. Woolf, I'll 


think it over. You'll have my answer to- 
morrow.” 
“Thank you, Mr. Gray.” And Woolf, 


for once highly satisfied, concluded the 
interview. 

Mr. Tripler accompanied him back to 
the village, saying that he had an im- 
portant telegram to send. 

“Can’t you wait a little?”’ asked Gray. 
“% wanted to discuss this business with 

“I'd rather get it off now, if you don’t 
mind,” said Tripler. “But I’ll be back 
directly, and we can hash the whole thing 
out then. Plenty of time between now and 
to-morrow.” 

“All right,” said Jason— “only it must 
be a very important telegram.” 

“Tt is,” said Tripler seriously, and went 
out to get the flivver. 

When he returned in a little more than 
an hour they sat down, he, Mary and 
Jason, to a serious discussion. 

“Tt’s a fair price,” said Tripler. “I only 
ask one thing, Mr. Gray, and that is that 
unless something better turns up in the 
meanwhile you withhold your answer to 
Woolf until late to-morrow.” 

“Sounds mysterious,” 
“What's up?” 

“I don’t know,” admitted Tripler. 
“ Maybe nothing, and again maybe some- 
thing. It won’t do any harm to wait, and 
perhaps you won’t even have to wait. 
You're a rich man in any case.’ 

“That’s the joke of it,” laughed Jason. 
“‘Won’t father be furious?’ 

They were at dinner when they heard the 
toot of a motor horn followed by a vicious 
back fire. 

Tripler got up quickly and made for the 
door. They heard him talking to someone 
outside—talking very cordially. Then they 
heard | him say “Wait! There’s an an- 
swer,” and he reappeared with a yellow 
a= ve in his hand, 

“Telegram for Mr. Jason Gray,” he an- 
nounced, and there was a note of triumph 
and of excitement in his voice. 

Jason tore off the end of the envelope 
and read the message, at first to himself, 
and then, dazedly, aloud: 


said Jason. 


“Offer you ten dollars more per acre for 
ranch than any bid you have at present. Reply 
prepaid. CALEB GRAY.” 


Mary gave a little scream of excitement; 
Tripler’s face was beaming unwontedly; 
Jason sat limp and speechless in his chair. 

“Well?” queried Tripler. “That’s not 
a bad offer either, is it?”’ 

“Tt beats me!” gasped Jason. “Tt 
beats me! Someone’s getting my goat.” 

“Are you going to accept?” urged Trip- 
ler. ‘‘The fellow outside’s waiting for an 
answer.” 

“All right,”’ said Jason, “‘he’ll get it.” 

He went over to the desk, took paper and 
pencil and wrote: 


“Accepted. It will cost you one hundred ten 
an acre and it’s cheap at the price. 
JASON GRAY.” 


“There!”’ he said. 
have a stiff drink.” 


“Now I’m going to 


xvil 


HEN Vivienne read Jason’s letter 
breaking—or rather requesting to be 
allowed to break—their engagement, she 
emitted a shrill scream and collapsed on 
the sofa. This was according to the best 
rules of procedure. Aunt Mabel hurried to 
fetch the brandy; and this, too, was ac- 
cording to the best rules of procedure. 
Under the warming influence of the 
brandy Vivienne sat up, patted her hair 
and marshaled her thoughts. In their cor- 
respondence she and Jason had been at 
odds for some time, and she was perhaps 
not surprised to discover that at heart she 
experienced a feeling of relief that she was 
free. But there was one thing that vexed 
her—she had not been the liberator. If 
only it had been she who had written Jason 
to inform him that she felt that their love 
was dead, or at least badly wounded! 
With what sweet confidence, then, could 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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Don’t tear off 
the old wooden shingles 


Lay Asbestos Shingles 


right over them 


ON’T even bother to patch the old roof. 

You'll save a lot more money and 
worry in the end if you lay Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Shingles over the old shingles 
right now. 


Economical P 
Yes, and better too 


Let the old roof alone. It’s an entirely sat- 
isfactory deck for your new Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Shingles. The workmen actually 
save time and labor because there’s no 
tearing up to be done. But aside from the 
economy of this method of re-roofing, think 
what you'll have when the job is complete 
—not just, another roof—but an everlasting, 
beautiful, fire-safe housetop of Johns-Man- 
ville Asbestos, and under it a permanent 
insulating blanket afforded by the old pro- 
tected shingles. 

Saving money on the job actually re- 
sults in a more efficient roof. 





Fire-safe, of course 


Old roofs are often a constant fire menace. 
At any moment they may betray the homes 
they are supposed to protect. Covered with 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles they are 
permanently fire-safed. The Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., who grade the fire-safety 
of building materials, give these shingles 


And you need never re-roof again the highest rating. 


because Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles 
are permanent—asbestos rock fibre and 
Portland cement united under a tremen- 
dous pressure. 


For new houses, too 


Of course Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Shingles are just as desirable on a new 
° house. These shingles are as durable as 
No muss or dirt the asbestos rock from which they are 
Tearing off the old shingles was always made. They are absolutely weather-tight. 
a nuisance and even a destruction—broken There is nothing in them to decay or dry 
shrubbery, littered lawns, out, so they are practically 
and a great clutter of Johns-Manwille Asbestos Shingles indestructible. 
sli ‘ , ee are absol roo 0 : 
splinters and dirt in and aed ane ee AP bpm Get in touch with your 
around the house. 








out uncharred and unharmed local roofer. He will tell 
Obviously this new method , you all about shipping, 

avoids all this. It is the sort } weights, shapes, colors and 

of a clean, quick job that F prices. 

the housewife appreciates. 














ERE’S a little book that owners and 
builders of homes will find very inter- 
esting. It explains many phases of roofing 
ideas and economies. A post-card asking 
for ‘‘Re-roofing for the Last Time’’ will 
bring your copy. Address 
JOHNS-MANVILLE, Inc. 
Madison Avenue, at 4lst Street, New York City 


Through — Srensbie to 64 Lave Cotes 


For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE ¢ l 


4 Asbestos = 


“=== IOHNS-MANVILLE 
Asbestos Shingles 





Serves in Conservation 


Heat Insulations, High 
Temperature Cements 
Asbestos Roofings, 
Packings, Brake 
Linings, Fire 
Prevention 
Products 






















































































Ohicial Service 


Delco 
(KLAXON) 


“Yhat 
ALT 4 of 
. Securit ty 





F your car is equipped with 

Delco, Klaxon or Remy, 
you have a comfortable feel- 
ing of security. You know 
you can rely upon the con- 
sistent performance of this 
electrical equipment. This 
sense of security is increased 
by the knowledge that factory 
service is close at hand, when- 
ever needed, 


There are over 225 Authorized Dis- 
tributors thruout the country, who 
display the hanging sign shown 
above. This sign is the symbol of 
authorized factory service—skilled 
workmanship and the use of gen- 
uine parts. 


In addition to these Authorized 
Distributors there are thousands of 
representative garages and dealers 
displaying the sign of a Registered 
Dealer. In villages and towns 
everywhere will be found Regis 
tered Dealers who furnish the gen- 
uine parts necessary to make minor 
repairs. 





Service Parts 


Delco 
REMY: 


Registered Dealer 


UniTep Morors Seavict 











To Motorists ~-Write for the 
Service Directory, which lists 


Authorized Distributors. 
To Dealers — If interested in 


becoming an Authorized 
Distributor or Registered 
Dealer, write the Distributor 
Department. 


+ 
_ MOTORS SERVICE 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
she have gone to Amos Powell and assured 


| him that she had been unable to resist him; 


that his love had made 
And how pleased 


that she was his; 
all other loves seem pale, 


| Amos would have been! 








Aunt Mabel, in whom she confided, of 
course, came forward with a useful sugges- 
tion. Aunt Mabel was more precious than 
rubies in crises like this. 

“Well, dearie,”’ she said, “all you have 
to do is to burn that letter and send young 
Gray a telegram breaking your engage- 
ment. Who knows you ever got that 
letter? Letters these days come late or 
never. Then you just tell Amos Powell you 
found you cared more for him than for 
young Gray. Gracious, dearie, how you do 
make trouble about nothing!” 

Vivienne was so pleased with this simple 
solution that she kissed Aunt Mabe 
heartily and gave her a fur neckpiece— 
slightly worn. Then she dispatched the 
telegram to Jason and summoned to her 
Amos Powell. Then she made herself as 
seductive as could be to receive him. 

Amos came on the wings of love. His 
step was eager, his voice was eager, his 
handclasp was eager, and his look into her 
eyes was filled with a dictionary of words 
unsaid. Before he left her he had released 
at least a large minority of them. 

Aunt Mabel, after what she deemed a 
decent interval, could restrain her curiosity 
no longer, and entering the living room 
unannounced found them holding each 
other firmly. 

“Heavens!” she exclaimed with simu- 
lated surprise. ‘“‘Heavens! I had no idea! 
I beg your pardon!” 

ome right in,” called Amos jo 
“Come right in, Aunt Mabel. 
right.” 
“Well,” she said, ‘‘it certainly seems so.” 

“I’m the luckiest man in the world,” 
Amos continued with marked originality; 
but the broad smile on his ruddy round 
face was testimony to his sincerity. 

Aunt Mabel clasped her hands in joy. 

“Oh!” she said, and again: ‘Oh, I suah 
am glad! We-all are suah glad to have 
you in the family, Mistah Powell!” The 
soft Southern accent was on duty once 
more. 

“Thank you, Aunt Mabel,” said Amos 
with deep feeling. Then abruptly he 
slapped his thigh, and turning to Vivienne, 
said: “I almost forgot. Excusable of me 
to forget, though, you must admit, at a 
time like this. I’ve got news for you, 
Vivienne. I don’t know whether it’s good 


ously. 
t’s all 
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news or bad. But anyhow, it’s this: Gray 
has refused our offer of a hundred an acre 
for his ranch.” 

“He refused it!”’ echoed Vivienne. 

“He’s an idiot! I always knew it,” said 
Aunt Mabel emphatically. 

“Yes, he refused it. Upsher’s furious. 
Ha-ha! Perfectly furious! He discharged 
our man Woolf, who was conducting the 
negotiations. Of course, I didn’t know 
whether to be glad or sorry until I saw you. 
It all depends on how you feel. How do 
you feel about it?” 

Vivienne drew herself yp in great dignity. 

“Amos,” she said with a gesture worthy 
of Marie Antoinette brushing aside the 
canaille—‘‘Amos, after the way he has 
treated me, you must realize that anything 
Jason Gray chooses to do now or hereafter 
is a matter of absolutely no importance to 
me. I have swept him from my life.” 

“Good riddance to bad rubbish,” mur- 
mured Aunt Mabel. 


xvitr 


WO weeks later Mr. Tripler, Mary and 

Jason arrived in New York to consum- 
mate the deal with Caleb Gray. Old Caleb 
had given his son an appointment for three 
o’clock in the afternoon. He had tele- 
graphed Tripler privately to come to him 
at ten in the morning. 

“Glad to see you, Tripler,” said Caleb. 
“Sit down.” 

Tripler obeyed. 

Caleb put aside a letter he had been 
reading, tilted back his chair and regarded 
his agent in silence for a space. Gradually 
a hint of a smile deepened the corners of his 
severe, narrow-lip mouth. 

“Well, Tripler,” he said, “‘haven’t you 
anything to report?” 

“There are severa! things, sir,’’ replied 
Tripler with perfect gravity—“several 
things of more or less importance. Perhaps 
the most important is that we have sold 
Gray Forks to Caleb Gray for a hundred 
and ten dollars an acre. Roughly speaking, 
that will bring us in something over six hun- 
dred thousand dollars.’ 

“Ts it worth it?”’ demanded Caleb. 

“That, sir, is a question that no one can 
answer with certainty until the wells have 
been drilled. Powell, Upsher & Co., how- 
pitt Offered as much as a hundred an 


a ale smiled outright. 

“Pikers!”” he remarked. ‘Gray Forks 
is a mighty fine proposition. I happen to 
be in with the Carruthers crowd that are 
developing the adjoining property, and I 
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know. I’m no sentimental fool, Tripler. 
I wasn’t just giving my son money. Well, 
what else? Fei me something I don’t 
know.” 

“Oh,” said Tripler, “nothing much of 
importance. It seems young Jason Gray 
is going to marry a girl called Mary Trip- 
ler—that’s about all.” 

Then old Caleb, for perhaps the first time 
in months, laughed aloud; and he got up 
and slapped Tripler on the back. 

“Well, well!” he said. “Well, well! 
We’re not such idiots after all, are we, Trip- 
ler? Proximity—that’s what does it! 
Proximity—I told you so! Fine, Tripler— 
that’s fine! Best piece of business I ever 
put over in my life{ I’m not a drinking 
man, Tripler, but by Gad eS 

He drew a bunch of keys from his pocket 
and unlocked a drawer of the desk. Then 
tenderly he produced a curiously shaped 
bottle—a bottle such as Tripler had not 
seen for almost two years. Its cross section 
was not round, but triangular, with con- 
cave sides. 

Caleb set two glasses on the desk and 
poured into them a topaz-colored liquid. 
It came out through a narrow cap on the 
head of the bottle with an irregular, 
gurgling sound. Tripler moved uneasily in 
his chair and licked his lips. 

“Be patient, you Scotchman!” adjured 
Caleb. “Water?” 

“In that?” cried Tripler. “Heresy!” 

Caleb handed Tripler one of the glasses. 

“‘Now,” he said solemnly, “we will drink 
to the health of the bride and groom.” 
* “We will!” said Tripler. 

They touched glasses and drank. 

“Now,” said Caleb, “we break the 
glasses.”’ 

They sent them crashing into the stone 
fireplace 

ht sighed Tripler, passing | his hand 
across his bushy mustache. ‘Ah 

For a space they were silent, aii for 
an occasional long sigh from the Scotch- 
man. 

“‘Well,”’ said Caleb at length, “I think 
we may call this a red-letter day.” 

Tripler did not answer. His eyes were 
on the seg in shaped bottle. 

“We're both pretty well pleased, I 
guess,” said Caleb. “I don’t think we 
made any mistake, eh?” 

““We made one, sir,” replied Tripler. 

“We made one? How? What do you 
mean?” 

“T think,” said Tripler slowly, with his 
eyes ever on the bottle—‘“‘I think, sir, that 
it was a mistake to break the glasses.” 





THE POETS’ CORNER 


A Child Singing 


OUR voice goes forth like a bird, 
Like a little white bird it flies. 

I listen—and what have I heard 
When the music dies? 


Only the meaning plain? 
Only the ear-tuned note? 

Only the bird, again 
Singing by rote? 


Your voice has a finer art; 
It goes to a kigher goal. 
I hear, to the air of your heart, 
The verse of your soul! 
—Reginald Wright Kauffman. 


Hollyhocks 


HE hollyhocks are standing 
In line on gleaming line, 
Like soldiers at attention — 
See how their helmets shine! 
In royal, bright battalions e 
I watch them, row on row, 
Where will this glorious army be 
When autumn winds first bi ? 


Ah! Scattered through my garden 
Their wounded forms will lie, 
In tattered, hushed confusion 
Beneath a windy sky. 
And I shall praise their courage, 
Who faced the autumn storms 
Elate, and proud, imperial, 
In gorgeous uniforms. 


They go down to disaster, 

As men must face the years. 
The thunder of the summer 
Shakes all their wpraised spears. 


Undaunted at their danger 
They live, and die, and wait 

For June's authentic footfall 
Returning to my gate. 


O brave and wondrous legions 
That guard the outer edge 

Of this small world, my garden, 
Beside the prim green hedge, 

I love your stalwart spirit 
That cannot be denied. 

You are the country’s glory, 
You are the country’s pride! 

—Charles Hanson Towne. 


The Lonesome Land 


ILOUDY in de day and de cloud by night ; 
Big furnace beller and de sparks 
a-rollin’ bright ; 
Work, nigger, work, when de boss stroll by, 
Sour as a crab with de lightnin’ in his 


eye. 

Sweat and tug while de big cranes jerk, 

And de ole engine mutter: ‘Work, nigger, 
work!” 

Not much time to ’member how it feels 

With sun all soakin’ in a nigger’s hide and 
heels ; 

Souf win’ callin’, fishin’ pole in hand, 

Layin’ on de levee in Lonesome Land 


Layin’ on de levee while de ole river creeps, 
Hidin’ of de bank whyar de alligator sleeps ; 
Red hawk wingin’, buzzard sailin’ by, 

Lil white streamers crawlin’ up de sky; 
Cabin in de clearin’, trail a-runnin’ back, 
Guineas on de back fence hollerin’ “ pot- 

rack!” 

Unc’ Eph a-dozin’, banjo in his hand, 
Spring up and comin’ in de Lonesome Land. 


Let de furnace belier and de engines beat 
and hum, 

While de ole crane’s jerkin’ and poundin’ 
like a drum; 

Never ketch dis nigger when his feet is 
headed souf, 

Fo’ dey’s money in his pocket and dey’s 
honey in his pra b 

Fo’ de dogwood's a-bustin’ in de bud and 
through de cane 

De red houn’s trailin’ de ole red fox again 

Malindy’s at de big house and white folks 
never see 

Li'l’ covered basket she’s fetchin’ home to 
me; 

What use a nigger workin’ from mornin’ twel 
the night— 

(Unless he’s workin’ white folks )— 
got de right 

Of fishin’ fo’ de mudcat hidin’ in de sand, 

And layin’ on de levee in de Lonesome Land? 


So it’ 8 good-by, boss, with de lightnin’ in yo’ 
eye! 
Nene a strike dis darky when it find him 


when he’s 


Y, 

Ain’t gwan to fin’ him! Fo’ dis nigger’s 
headed souf 

With money in his britches and honey in 
his mouf— 

Honey fo’ Malindy in de big house at her 
ease, 

Bossin’ other niggers and totin’ of de keys! 

Whyar de sunlight’s drippin’ yeller and de 
rain is sof’ as silk, 

And de dogwood blooms a-droppin’ on de 
bayou, white as milk ; 

And de mawkin’ bird a-sassin’ and a nigger’s 
forehead fanned 

By =. Ant breezes blowin’ on de Lonesome 
Land —Mary Lanier Magruder. 
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N the porch—what a comfort Go/d- 

Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs are! No 
need of hurrying to roll them up at the 
sudden approach of a summer storm. 
Rain and dampness never harm them. 
They lie perfectly flat without fastening 
and never ruffle up in the wind or when 
porch furniture is moved about. 


To those who appreciate labor-saving 
devices, these rugs with their water- 
proof, easy-to-clean surface are a real 
joy. There’s no wearisome sweeping or 
beating to be done. The quick, light 
strokes of a damp mop will restore in a 


Gold Seal 












‘OLEU 


“~/ HIS rug is the most practical thing 
you can imagine! Nothing seems to harm it!” 


twinkling the rich, non-fading colors to 
their origina! brightness. 

Besides the many summery porch 
patterns, there are richly colorful de- 
signs that will brighten up the inside of 
the summer cottage, bungalow or moun- 
tain camp. 

est of all, the designs, created by 
leading rug artists here and abroad, are 
the most artistic that you can possibly 
imagine for rugs that cost so little. 

At the season’s end, a simple, light 
mopping makes them spick and span, 
ready for another season’s use. 


he letter. 
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Look for the Gold Seal 


There is only one Congoleum and that i 
Gold-Seal Congoleum, identified by th 
Gold Seal, It is pasted 


the rug and roll goods. 


on the face of 

“Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money back mean 
just what it « iys, and your 


tell you we stand behing 





Gold-Seal Congoleum Art 
Rug No. 376—porch pattern 
in summer tones of brown and 
green on a buff ground. In 
the Ox 9 foot size the retail 
price is only $9.75 


Popular Sizes —Popular Prices 


1%x3 feet $ .80 3 x 4 feet $2.40 
3 x3 feee 160 3 x6 feet 32 
The pattern illustrated is made only in the sizes below 
6 x9 = feet $ 9.75 9 x 10% feet $16.60 
74x99 feet 11.85 9 x12 feet 19.00 


Prices in the Far West everage 15% higher than those 
quoted; in Canada prices average 25% higher. All 
prices subject to change without notice. 
“Modern Rugs for Modern Homes,” an 
interesting illustrated booklet, showing the 
many beautiful designs, will be sent free upon 
request. Address our nearest office, 


CoNGOLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia New York 
Cleveland Boston 
Dalla St. Loui 


. . J 

Chicago San Francisco 
Minne apolis Kansas City 
Pittsburgh Atlanta Montreal 







GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
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The New Series Moon 


a 


aia 


SVow *1985 


Climbing sales again net a real saving to Moon purchasers. This 
big saving of $400 over last fall’s. prices has been. orily partially 
due to new and present inventories. It is the direct result of 
Moon's popularity. The demand for more and more Moon cars 
has constantly increased production. This has reduced overhead 
cost of manufacture, making a lower price possible. 


Nothing has been lowered. but the price. This remarkable car 
retains in every detail its established excellence. In addition to 
its ten proven units, which represent the combined engineering 
skill of the world, new and greater refinements have found 
expression in the fullest meaning of motor car perfection. 


The Moon stands supreme in its class and, by virtue of its qual- 
ities and price, holds unquestioned leadership. Years of engi- 
neering experience and 41 years devoted to coach building 
account for its mechanical excellence and outward distinction. 


Note the list of Moon’s proven units— compare them with any 
other car for full appreciation of Moon’s remarkable value at 
its greatly reduced price. 


Built by Moon Motor Car Company, Sr. Louis, U.S. A. 
Founded 1907 by Joseph W. Moon. 





Moon’s Ten Proven Units 


Match them if you can. 


Continental Red Seal Motor. 6. Borg & Beck Clutch. 

Delco Starter and Ignition. 7. Rayfield Carburetor. 

Timken Axles, . Exide Battery. 

Spicer Universal Joints. . Fedders Radiator— Victory-Silver. 
Brown-Lipe Transmission. . Gemmer Steering Gear. 
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Dick peered through the branches. The 
foliage was not yet so thick as to conceal 
the fact that there really was a nest. 

“But it may not be finished,” he told 
Sara. 

She gave him a look that made him feel 
ashamed. 

“Anyway, there may be nothing in it,” 
he said defiantly. ‘I’m going to see.” 

Before she could restrain him he made a 
leap andswung himself upintothe branches. 

“Oh, see how you are frightening them!” 
Sara cried in distress. 

Dick made no answer, but climbed up- 
ward while the birds scolded madly. Ina 
moment or two he began to descend, and 
dropped lightly to the ground. . 

“One egg,”’ he reported grimly. “One 
little green egg! Sara darling, don’t look 
atme that way. You're not mad, are you?” 

“Only hurt,” replied Sara. “I thought 
you understood.” 

She fumbled in the chintz bag that she 
carried and pulled out a handkerchief with 
which she dabbed her eyes. 

“‘Sara—Sara dear,” said Dick with quick 
penitence, “don’t do that! Igivein. You 
know, honey, I said from the first that I 
wouldn’t want to —— Please! I just 
thought that maybe—Sara!” 

““Are you going to leave them alone?” 
asked Sara, taking the handkerchief from 
one eye. 

“Of course I am,” said Dick. 

“And not disturb them in any way, or 
let anybody else disturb them?” 

“‘T—yes. You know what that means, of 
course. By the time we’re ready Swope 
will be too busy to take the contract.” 

“T know, dear,” said Sara, “‘but it won’t 
be very long. Do you think I’m foolishly 
sentimental, Dick?”’ 

“Er—why, no, not a bit 

“I’m just as sorry as you are. But you 
wouldn’t, would you? You couldn’t have 
the heart to. That’s one thing I always 
loved in you, Dick—you're so kind.” 

‘* Jaist one egg,’ Dick murmured thought- 
fully. “Enough to queer everything, and 
not enough ——”’ 

“Tf you don’t feel willing to wait,” Sara 
“ae with a slight note of asperity. 

“T’ll wait,” said Dick; “but you bet you 
won’t find me urging the birdlings to stay 
until their little wings are stronger.” 

They walked back almost in silence; 
Dick with a sense of injury, struggling 
against his better self, and Sara thought- 
fully sad. At the Westcott gate Dick said: 
“Well, I won’t come in just now, Sara.” 

“Just as you like,”’ said she indifferently. 

“T’ll be around this evening—if you 
want me to.” 

“Oh, Dick!” said Sara. 

Amd then Dick’s better nature triumphed. 

“Sweetheart,” he said, “‘ you’re the dear- 
est, blessedest little angel ever, and I’m an 
ugly, base-minded, brutal bounder. It’s all 
right, dearest. The birds shall stay until 
the cows come home and I won’t say an- 
other word. Forgive me?” 

“‘T think you’re as sweet as you can » 
said Sara. ‘‘Are you coming in now?” 

“T’ve got to go and see Swope now and 
tell him we can’t start work on the house 
right away—talk things over with him and 
see what the prospect is. I'll be over after 
dinner and tell you all about it.” 

“I’m so sorry, Dick.” 

“T know it,’”’ replied the young man. 

Swope the builder was sorry too. He 
had rather counted on that job. 

“Of course, if you want to look around 
a while and see if you can get it dene 
any cheaper, all right; but I tell you, Mr. 
Palmer, I’ve given you bed-rock figures 
on that job—to do a first-class job in every 
respect. I wouldn’t no more’n come out 
even on it—to do good work. If it wasn’t 
that business is a little slack right now, 
and me wanting to keep my men busy, I 
wouldn’t touch it at the figure I gave you. 
You might get that price shaved a little, a 
hundred or so, by looking around and tak- 
ing up five hundred dollars’ worth of time, 
but you wouldn’t get good work. They’d 
scamp on you. I’ve got two big jobs right 
now in prospect, but I figure a bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush.” 

“You've said something, Mr. Swope!” 
declared Dick. “There never was anything 
truer than that. By the way, do you hap- 
pen to know any tees about birds?” 

“No,” replied Mr. Swope, “I can’t say 
I do. In a general way, there are some 
birds around this town I’m dead onto, like 
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BIRDS IN THEIR LITTLE NESTS 


(Continued from Page 7) 


that Moseley Garage feller. Say, I took 
my car to that ——” 

“Well, to get back to the house,” Dick 
interrupted, “it isn’t that I’m dissatisfied 
with the price, but, as I say, a little matter 
has come up that will hold me back for a 
while.” 

“How long?” 

“I couldn’t say exactly.” 

“If you’re pinched for cash we could put 
a little mortgage on_the house. I’d give 
you plenty of time. You could make your 
own terms.” 

“Tt’s not that at all,’”” Dick assured him. 
“T could advance you some money if you 
would agree to start the work and rush it 
through when I was ready for you. That is 
what I wanted to ask you.” 

Mr. Swope shook his head. 

“Nossir,” he said. “I couldn’t drop 
some other work to take yours up any time 
you was ready. That wouldn’t be right. 
Another thing, we’ve got to the peak of 
low prices fer hand r right now. I look for 
it to go up—and all kinds of building ma- 
terial. But if you’ve got the money and 
the lot’s clear and you've decided what 
kind of a house you want, what’s to hinder 
me going to work on it right now? If you 
aren’t ready to move in, the plaster will 
have that much more time to dry.” 

“Nothing doing,” said Dick. “I can’t 
explain just now, but we can’t begin work 
yet. You say you don’t know anything 
about birds?” 

“No, Mr. Palmer, I don’t know nothing 
about birds,” replied Mr. Swope rather 
surlily. ‘‘Wottinell have birds got to do 
with it?” 

That, however, was what Dick did not 
inform him. 

Sara was very nice to Dick that night, 
and he left her almost persuaded that she 
was right about the thing, even if it seemed 
a little foolish at first. ‘‘The poor mother 
bird!”” “Her gallant little mate!” It 
would certainly be a shabby trick to evict 
them. What a soft-hearted little darling 
Sara was! Something holy in the way she 
looked when she made that touching plea 
for the tiny lovers. And another thing: 
It wouldn’t be very auspicious to start a 
home by breaking up a home, as Sara said. 
Might be a jinx—no telling. There was 
that Ancient Mariner Johnny who shot the 
eee. That bird didn’t do a thing to 

im. 

All the same—why, it knocked every 
fond calculation galley-west! All very well 
to talk about things toine happy the way 
they are! Happy, of course, but being en- 
gaged and having your girl practically 
monopolized by her family, and people all 
the time dropping in and congratulating 
and asking fool questions and gushing— 
well, long engagements might be all right 
for some stodgy couples; but here Dick 
had been supposing it was only a question 
of rushing construction and having the 
plaster dry up during the honeymoon trip! 

As for Sara—well, Sara was very, very 
happy. She not only had the consciousness 
that she was loved by the man of her choice, 
but she rejoiced with the knowledge that 
she could influence him for good, bring out 
his better nature, mold him, as it were, to 
her will. Could any girl ask for more? She 
knew that Dick had set his heart on their 
early marriage and she had not altogether 
reluctantly fallen in with his views. Truly 
it would be wonderful to be together— 
their own two selves! But she wasn’t so 
awfully keen to hasten the happy day un- 
reasonably. It was a day to dream of, just 
as the little house was a house to dream of. 
She set the water color of the front eleva- 
tion upon her toilet table that night and 
dreamed and dreamed about it, with wide- 
open eyes, for hours and hours after the 
rest of the family were in bed. It was sig- 
nificant that in the division of the plans she 
had taken the water color and Dick had 
taken the specifications and blue print, and 
as it should be, of course. 

Well, Dick had given in beautifully, bless 
him! He had hated to—oh, he had hated 
to! Not that he was cruel; he was the 
kindest thing that ever was. But perhaps 
he had been a little selfish about those dear 
little birds until she, Sara, had moved him 
to self-sacrifice. So Sara thought. 

And, in the meantime, being engaged was 
perfectly fascinating and adorable. The 
congratulations that irked Dick so sorely 
she loved; the gush was delectable; the 
fuss that bored him to extinction she found 
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highly agreeable. And Dick’s ring looked 
so—so wonderful, and it was such a pleas- 
ure to relinquish her hand to a girl friend 
and let her turn it over and admire it, and 
at the dances—she had attended two since 
their engagement—it was such fun having 
the men reproach her and tell her about 
their blasted lives, joking of course. She 
wouldn’t want to blast anybody’s life. She 
did feel a little guilty about Frank Eldridge, 
though. He didn’t really say so much, but 
his expression once was absolutely tragic. 

Yes, being engaged was very satisfactory 
for the present. 

During the next day Dick discovered 
that the employes of the paper concern 
were deplorably ignorant of ornithology. 
He asked one after another of the fellows 
what they knew about birds; and not a liv- 
ing soul knew the first thing about them. 
Young Bentinck said he vaguely remem- 
bered them—hot—in conjunction with cold 


bottles, but he ya the Eighteenth | 


Amendment had abolished them both to- 
gether; Johnson said he once rode in an 
owl taxi, but he didn’t know much about 
their habits. The nearest approach to real 
information that Dick obtained was from 
the elevator boy, who said he had been 
down over Sunday to his uncle’s farm in 
Ottawa. 

“Much bird life there?” Dick asked 
—- 

“Only birds I seen was chickens. 
M’uncle raises these here white leghorns,” 
the young fellow answered. 

“Incubators, I suppose,” said Dick, feel- 
ing his way. 

‘No, nests, I guess. We raised them that 
way, I know. I didn’t ask, though. I 
ain’t interested in them kind of chickens.” 

“Do you remember how many eggs a 
hen—er—accumulates before she starts to 
hatch?” 

“How many in a setting? Thirteen, I 
guess—or fourteen.” 

“I think thirteen must be right,” said 
Dick. ‘“‘How long do they take to hatch 
out the chickens?” 

“I d’know,” replied the youth, “‘ Ninety 
days, I guess. No, that ain’t right. Maybe 
it’s nineteen. I don’t know, though, Mr. 
Palmer.” 

“‘T guess you don’t,” said Dick gloomily. 

Thirteen days, if the boy was right. He 
had seemed sure about that. Twelve days 
now, supposing that the poor mother bird 
laid an egg aday. But she might not. He 
had heard that hens were irregular and ca- 
pricious. It might take close to a month 
before the fluffy nestlings chipped their 
shells. 












with Murphy 
Dacote 





The Skill 


is in the Can! 


HERE’S one big reason why 

a million men have renewed 
their cars with Murphy Da-cote. 
It’s because no great painting 
ability is required to get a good job. 
When you paint your own car, 
of course, you won’t get a super- 
fine professional job. But you'll 





Dick got into a quite melancholy frame | get the same high class finish that 


of mind about it, and when he went to see 
Sara that evening, Mr. Westcott, who was 
sitting on the porch, noticed the absence of 


his usually glad expression and mentioned it. | 


‘Why, I'm a little disappointed about 
this building business,’’ Dick replied. ‘‘ You 
hadn't heard about it?” He explained. 

“H’'m!” said the old gentleman. “Sara's 
idea, eh?” 

“And mine,” Dick loyally hastened to 
assure him. ‘Of course it would be tough 
on the birds to oust them. I agree with 
Sara that it can’t be done. I told her so. 
The darn thing is they've only got one 
measly little egg laid. Say, how long does 
it take * 

“IT don’t know a thing about birds,” said 
Mr. Westcott. “But, Dick, what’s the 
matter with taking the nest out of that tree 
and putting it into one of the others, egg 
and all?” 

“Fine!” cried Dick, his face glowing with 
joy. “The very thing! If I had thought of 
that before I'd have saved a whole day. 
Sara's in the house, isn’t she?”’ 

Mr. Westcott called to him just as he 
reached the front door, “Oh, Dick!” 

He beckoned the young man close to him 
and lowered his voice: 

“Sara ate an egg for breakfast this morn- 
ing, soft-boiled. I saw her eat it.” 


They exchanged grins and Dick went 


into the house. 


Some time elapsed before Dick broached 


the subject; in fact, some swift succession 
of delicious moments that brought the 
hands of the mante! clock pretty close to 
Dick’s usual hour of departure. Sara was 
so gay, so charming, so lovely and loving, 
so altogether Sara that it seemed a pity to 
bring up anything that might even for an 
instant disturb the harmony of their dis- 


course and their silences, but it had to come. | 





| has made a million men boosters 
| for Da-cote. 

When you see how smoothly 
and evenly this enamel flows like 
‘rich cream, you'll understand. 
Brush marks and laps disappear 
like magic after each stroke. It’s 
fascinating. The skill is in the can! 
“A coat today 


Da-cote means 
—dry tomorrow.” 

Give your car her brilliant “coming 
out”’ dress next Saturday. Send us a pos- 
| tal for your nearest dealer’s name and the 
| Da-cote Color Card. Pick your favorite 
combination from black and white and 
ten popular colors. Invest in Da-cote 
and a brush. Then put in two hours 
of fun and have a new car for Sunday. 


“ 





Murphy Varnish Company 
Newark Cuicaco 


The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montrea: 
Canadian Associate 
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The Vacuum Oi] Company's Chart specifies the grade of 
Gargoyle Mobiloile for every make and model of car. 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “BE” is the correct grade for Fords. If 
you drive another make of car send for our Booklet, 
“Correct Lubrication.” 


Why a Ford engine need not over- 
heat- even at equator temperature 


EAT is 


your Ford engine—up to 


a good thing in 


a certain point. 

The higher the temperature 
of operation, up to the point 
where steam issues from the radi- 
ator cap, the better will your en- 
gine perform and the less will be 
your fuel consumption. 


But—the temperature of your 
engine must not be increased by 
the heat caused by metallic con- 
Bind- 


ing of the moving part will follow 


tact. That is dangerous. 
and excessive evaporation of 
water—steam issuing from the 
radiator cap is a warning that 
friction is taking its toll. 

Only by the use of the correct 
lubricating oil can metallic con- 
tact be prevented. 

In many tropical countries 
where the thermometer stays 
steadily above 100° F, you will find 
E.” is by far 


the most used oil for 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “ 


Ford cars. 


Why? 


Because 


GARE 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” retains 
its lubrication value under high 
temperatures. It reaches every 
moving friction surface, permit- 
ting no excess friction heat. The 
ability of Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
to absorb and radiate heat is due 
to its high quality and to its cor- 
rect body and character. 

In July and August this pro- 
tection against overheating is 
vital toyour Ford. Foreconomy’s 
sake it is a necessity, 

When changing to Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “E”’ 


gine with kerosene. A part of the 


do not flush the en- 


kerosene will remain in the splash 
troughs and tend to destroy the 
lubricating qualities of the newoil. 
In the differential of your Ford 
use Gargoyle Mobiloil “CC” or 
Mobilubricant as specified by the 
Chart of Recommendations. 
Send for our booklet, 


Ford—Four Economies in its 


“Your 
Operation.” In writ- 
ing address our near- 
est branch. 


Mobiloils 


A grade for each type of motor 


In buying Gargoyle Mobiloils from your dealer it is safest to purchase 


in original packages. 
és 


Domestic Branches: | 
New York 
(Main Office) 
Buston 


Detroit 
Chicago 


Philadelphia 
Pictsburgh 


Look for the red Gargoyle on the container, 


Minneapolis 


Kansas City, Kan, 
Indianapolis i 


Des Moines 
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“Oh, as to our feathered friends,” said 
Dick with an attempted casual tone. 
“Sweetheart, I’ve thangs of a perfectly 
simple and easy way of overcoming that 
little difficulty.”” He laughed rather nervy- 
ously as he noted the instant change in 
Sara’s expression. ‘Easy as falling off a 
log, darling,”’ he went on. “We move ’em.” 

“Move them!” Sara echoed. 

“Sure! No packing, no inconvenience 
whatever, safety in transit absolutely 
guaranteed, nothing disturbed. Our skilled 
expert simply climbs the tree with a saw, 
saws off the branch containing the little 
nest, splices the branch to a well-chosen 
limb of an adjoining tree without any pos- 
sibility of breakage, and there you are. 
Everybody ple ‘and no harm done.” 
He beamed at her. 

Sara was not pleased. She was decidedly 
disappointed in Dick. She had bent him to 
her will only to have him spring back as 
soon as she removed the gentle pressure she 
had exerted. He had merely feigned com- 
pliance until he could think of some in- 
genious preven for opposing her. He was 
absolutely spoiling everything with his hor- 
rid, arate he ractical ideas. 

“Please don’t, Dick,” she said coldly, re- 
leasing herself from his embrace. 

“Well, honey?” said Dick after a mo- 
ment or two. 

“I thought we were not going to discuss 
this any further. You told me that you 
weren’t going to, and I expected you to 
keep your word. I’m sorry that you don’ t 
seem to consider your promise binding.” 

“But listen, sweetheart,’ Dick pleaded. 
ss | thought—don’t you think it’s a good 
scheme?” 

“I don’t,” replied Sara. “I think it’s 
shameful. How can those poor little things 
know what you are doing? Don’t you un- 
derstand the agony they would suffer, see- 
ing their home torn away?” 

“But they would see where it was taken 
to,”’ said Dick. “I call that mighty decent 
treatment. Listen, dear! Suppose you and 
I found a nice little house empty and 
calmly proceeded to move in, and when the 
owner came around I bounced out and 
handed him a few wallops. Don’t you 
think he’d be acting retty white if he said: 
‘Look here, folks, I do on’t want to break up 
your home. If you don’t mind I’ll move 
this little cottage over on my adjoining lot. 
I'll foot the bills, and I’ll be glad to , booed 
you for neighbors. Fact is we rather like 
our location here—if 1 don’t mind.’” 

“You might as well go and say that to 
the birds,” suggested Sara sarcastically. 
“Dick, you saw their terror, their ——’ 

Dick was rude enough to interrupt again. 

“No terror about it, and no agony,” he 
“They were 


lieve they are going to suffer any agony 
over an egg. You robably ate an egg for 
| your breakfast this morning. Did you 





That was just a little too much. Sara 


| arose and surveyed him for an instant from 


her full queenly height of five feet nothing 


| very much, and then walked from the 
| room, closing the door behind her. 


By the 
time Dick got it open again she was speed- 
ing up the staircase, and disappea just 
as he called her. He waited a moment and 
then called again—not too loudly, for he 
feared some of the family might be abed; 
but the door of the breakfast room opened 
and Mrs. Westcott appeared. 

“Was that you calling, Dick?” she in- 
quired. 

“I was calling Sara, Mother Westcott,” 
Dick explained. “I think— I believe she 
has gone to her room.’ 

“Have you been fussing?” asked the 
matron with a half smile. 

“Oh, no,” replied Dick lamely. “I—I 
just ge a few beans, that’s all.’’ 

ll, if I were you I wouldn’t go down 
on my hands and knees to pick them up,” 
Mrs. Westcott advised. “You don’t want 
me to call her?” 

“Oh, no,” said the young man. “Thank 
ou, but don’t trouble. It’s getting pretty 
ate and I’ll be getting on my way. 

night, Mother Westcott.” 

“Good night, Dick.” Then, “I heard 
about the birds.”” She laughed. “I'll talk 
to Sara.” 

“I wish you wouldn’t,” thought Dick as 
he departed. 

He knew she meant well, but he was 


| afraid to decline her good offices. He had 


been a fool to adopt Mr. Westcott’s su 
gestion. If he had had any sense he would 
have kept his mouth shut about those darn 
birds. It wouldn’t have been anything like 
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as bad as this. Now Sara thought that he 
was a stony-hearted Hun and, moreover, a 
rotter with no regard for his pledged word. 
And that was a bad break, ragging her 
about her breakfast egg, although——Well, 
he had spilled the beans sure enough, and 
things would never be the same. All the 
king’s horses—that was an egg too. Of 
course! What else would it be! And didn’t 
people always talk about hatching mis- 
chief? Sure! 

He had a sleepless night, for another sus- 
— was forming in his mind. Putting it 

aldly, was Sara stalling? Could it be that 
it was not so much compassion for the 
birds as a desire to postpone the wedding 
indefinitely? Did she feel, perhaps, a mis- 
giving that she had mistaken a mere liking 
for the real thing? There was evidence to 
the contrary, and yet some of those other 
fellows might —— 

Yes, he had a bad night of it, and it may 
be imagined that the day following was not 
free from care. Twining, his boss, had 
spoken about the honeymoon vacation that 
Dick had tentatively asked for, and Dick 
himself had been obliged to stall in a man- 
ner that embarrassed him. 

Just to pass the time, not that it seemed 
to matter much, Dick hurried over to the 
public library after a hasty lunch to get 
what he called a little dope on wild birds. 
He consulted two or three sparse author- 
ities, who, though they were quite com- 
municative concerning the diet of the 
different species, their plumage, their hab- 
itat, their flight and seasons of migration, 
were very reticent about the period of 
incubation, the number of their broods and 
the time it took them to acquire feathers 
enough to fly. All Dick gathered was a 
probability that the birds were thrushes. 
That was a clew, but not conclusive, so to 
speak, 

“T don’t care if they lay fifty and take 
six months to hatch and make themselves 
self-supporting,’’ Dick decided. ‘That is, 
if Sara really isn’t stalling. I’ll make her 
think that I don’t care, anyway.” 


Mrs. Westcott did speak to Sara. , Sara 
listened with patience, and when her par- 
ent ran down with a final exhortation 
against foolishness, then, and not until 
then, she spoke. 

“Mother dear,’’ she said with a sort of 
sad and simple dignity, “you just don’t 
understand. I don’t think there would be 
the slightest use of my trying to explain to 
you. You either feel or you do not feel.” 

“Fiddle!” said Mrs. Westcott. “Well, 
I’ve said all I’m going to. But let me tell 
you one thing: If you play fast and loose 
with a youn man—any young man— he’s 
likely to out leaws.” 

“Please, mother dear!” 

Mother dear left the room in the abrupt 
manner known as flouncing. Sara turned 
wearily to her mirror and languidly applied 
a touch of powder to the end of her nose, 
which emotion had slightly reddened. With 
a little more spirit she adjusted a very be- 
coming spring hat on her shining red-gold 
locks, and throwing her fox fur over her 
arm went downstairs and out of the house. 


“Tsabelle,” called Mrs. Ritchie, “that 
Westcott girl i is over in the lot.” 

“What do I care?” returned Isabelle. 

“But the young man—what’s his 
name?—isn’t with her. She’s all alone.” 

“Want me to go out and cheer her up? 
What’s she doing?” 

“Come and see. She’s sitting on the 
stump. Perhaps she’s waiting for him. 
Come and tell me if that isn’t a new hat 
she’s wearing.” 

“T’ll be there in a minute or two.” 

“Isabelle!” 

“Well, what is it now? 
hands in the flour.” 

“Isabelle, that girl’s crazy. She’s been 
looking up into a tree, and now she is wav- 
ing her fur as if she was frantic. If you’re 
coming bring your opera glasses. 

“There, she’s stopped now. Who’s that 
young man? That isn’t the young man she 
was carrying on with before.” 

It wasn’t. It was a young man by the 
name of Francis Eldridge, and Sara was 
surprised to encounter him as she ran down 
the steep bank to the sidewalk. He swept 
off his black slouch hat with a graceful bow 
and smiled a melancholy smile. 

“Why, Frank!” exclaimed Sara. “Of 


all people!” 
“T should, by 


I’ve got my 


“T know,” said Francis. 
all the conventions, be seeking oblivion on 
some foreign shore and not obtruding my 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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The Road Commissioner Was Thinking 
of His Boyhood Days— 


The road commissioner pointed to the map. 


“Right there, gentlemen, as a boy on my way to school, I used 
to see farm wagons stuck hub-deep in the mud. 


“That was twenty years ago. And today our roads are the same 
muddy swamps in spring and fall, still choking with dust in sum- 
mer, impassable in winter, It’s a disgrace. 


“Why, gentlemen, our farmers can’t even get their produce to 
market on time. A new family hasn’t settled in the county for 
over a year. Our stores are losing business. We're all losing money 
and we will—until we get good roads.” 


“But, man, think of the taxes. The cost of construction and 
maintenance,” argued one of the others. 


“T am thinking of all those things,” continued the commissioner. 
“Here’s the solution 


Then he told them about Tarvia—how Tarvia may be used to 
build modern, traffic-proof roads, making them waterproof, frost- 





For Road Construction 
Repair and Maintenance 


proof, dustless and mudless. How Tarvia roads stand up under 
all kinds of weather and trying traffic conditions. He showed them 
how the low upkeep and lasting quality of Tarvia roads save in 
actual dollars and cents more than enough to pay for the original 
cost of Tarvia construction. 


Today, with an increasing network of Tarvia roads, this once 
stuck-in-the-mud community is alive and growing. The running 
time to town is now a matter of minutes—not hours. Farm produce 
is easily carried to nearby trading centers. Hauling costs are lower 
and profits greater. The old cross-roads schools have made way for 
a modern central graded school. And in many other ways their 
road investment is putting them “on the map.” 


Tarvia is a coal-tar preparation for use in constructing new 
roads or repairing old ones. One Tarvia road in your community 
will prove to you and your townspeople how Tarvia roads increas: 
property values and thereby decrease taxes. 





Special Service Department 





In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as well as road authorities, 






The Barrett Company has organized a Special Service Department, 
which keeps up to the minute on all road problems. If you will write 
to the nearest office regarding road conditions or problems in your 
vicinity the matter will have the prompt attention of experienced 
engineers. This service is free for the asking. Hf you want” 


BETTER ROADS and LOWER TAXES, this department 


can greatly assist you. Booklets free on request 
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Above is shown actual photograph of 
a Tarvia road. Roads like this are 
mudless, dustless, frost-proof and 
traffic-proof 365 days in the year. 
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Relaxes 
Nerve Tension. 


When you are almost on 
the verge of shrieking when 
something goes wrong it gen- 
erally means that some slight 
form of indigestion has the 
better of you. 


Often such cases may be 
prevented by the slower mas- 
tication of your food and the 
routine use of Beeman’s Orig- 
inal Pepsin Gum after each 
meal. 


American Chicle Company 
New York Chicago 
San Francisco 





























(Continued from Page 36) 
miserable presence on your happiness. I’d 
like to go abroad; but, you see, I can’t 
Fag it. I don’t mind telling you that, 

ara. , 


“Why, how you talk!” said Sara. “How 
very silly! Obtruding your presence!” ° 

“TI thought I saw you waving and I 
couldn’t resist emer g over to see,” the 
young man explained humbly. “It was 
weak, but I’m afraid I am rather weak 
where you are concerned, Sara— Miss West- 
cott. I beg your pardon. I thought you 
might be in distress. Do you mind much if 
I walk with you to the corner?” 

“Of course I don’t,’”’ Sara told him. “And 
at» are you calling me Miss Westcott? I 
wish you wouldn’t do so, Frank.” Francis 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘There’s no reason 
why we can’t be friends,” said Sara. ~ 

“It would be sweet, were it possible,”’ he 
sighed. 

“Of course it’s possible. I teld you that 
I would always be your friend, and I 
wouldn’t have said that if I hadn’t meant 
it. Please be friends, Frank.’”’ She smiled 
at him brightly. 

He made no reply, but gathered enough 
of his littie black mustache between his 
finger and thumb to puil as he walked along. 

“About that waving, a little bird flew 
down and pecked at me as I stood under 
the tree,”” Sara explained. ‘Poor little fel- 
low, I think he was afraid I had designs on 
his nest. His mate was with him.” 

“Happy bird!” said Francis. 

“T love birds. I think they’re adorable. 
Can you imagine people not loving them 
or wanting to protect them?” 

“TI can’t,” Francis spoke emphatically. 
“The sight of a ca bird infuriates me. 
The song of a bird! How it uplifts the soul! 
How every note of their divine melody 
thrills the sense! It seems a transmission 
of the ecstazy of the singer. “High-piping 
Pehlevi, with “Wine! Wine! Wine!” 
Omar should have written ‘Love! Love! 
Love!’ But that is not for me. For me, 
the raven croak, ‘Never more, never 
more!’”’ 

His voice deepened and faltered. Sara 
sighed ew 

“But I think you would want to protect 
anything,” Francis resumed. “Your ten- 
der heart ——-”’ 

"Tt really isn’t hard, although you told 
me it was.’ 

“Oh, that! You were not to blame. It 
was my madness, my presumption. I 
never really thought you hard-hearted. 
You remind me irresistibly of Chaucer’s 
Prioress. You remember?” 

“‘N-not exactly,” said Sara. “V’e had 
him in third-year English, I- think. He’s 
fascinating, but—isn’t he the one who 
spells so badly? What did he say that re- 
minds you of me?” 

ye should have to read it to you,” said 
Francis. ‘But she was all conscience and 
tender heart. It’s really a beautiful por- 
trait.” Again Sara sighed. “‘You’re not 
happy, Sara,” said Francis suddenly. 
“Something has happened, and if I were 
your friend—if I could be ——”’ 

“T hope you are,” said Sara. ‘But what 
makes you think I’m not happy?” 

“You've been crying. I noticed it as 
soon as I saw you.” 

“I’m silly sometimes, and cry about 
nothing,” said Sara. “But who is happy? 
What is happiness? Sometimes we think 
we are happy, and then ——” 

“T know,” Francis told her. “I under- 
stand.” 

“TI think understanding is wonderful,” 
said Sara. “So few people do.” 

“Love is understanding,” said the young 
man. 

“Won't you come in?” Sara invited. 
They had arrived at the Westcott front 
gate and F’rancis had opened it for her. 

“T think I would better not,” he said. 
“Sometime, perhaps, when—I believe this 
is Palmer coming,” he observed, glancing 
down the road. 

“And you must bring that book with you 
when you come—Chaucer. I’m crazy to 
hear about the Prioress,”’ Sara told him. 

Without assenting he gave another of 
those wan smiles, raised his hat and saun- 
tered away. 

Dick came up at a brisk pace. There was 
a smile on his face, but not at all a melan- 
choly one. 

“T wish I had made Frank shake hands 
with me,” thought Sara. 

“H’lo, lady fair,”” was Dick’s almost off- 
hand greeting. “Here’s a peace offering.” 
He presented her with an oblong package, 
at the sight of which she felt her heart 
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softening a little towards him. “I see you 
have been roaming with my hated rival,” 
he continued in the most light-hearted way 
imaginable. “Poor old Frank!” 

“T don’t know that he is an object of 

ity,”’ said Sara as she laid a light hand on 
oe lover’s arm and accompanied him to the 
porch. She laid the package on the rustic 
table and seated herself in the hickory 
rocker. 

“Come and sit in the swing,” Dick in- 
vited. “I want to hold your hand and I 
can’t do it inconspicuously where you are.” 

“I’d sooner be where I am. Why do you 
say sand old Frank?” 

“Because I’m sorry for him. Aren’t you? 
I think most people regard him more in 
sorrow than in anger. He really can’t help 
most of it.” 

Sara frowned and opened her package of 
sweets, carefully smoothing the blue ribbon 
that she untied from the box. 

“They're lovely,” she said unenthusias- 
tically. ‘‘Come here and I’ll give you one.” 

“Smoking,” said Dick from the swing, 
waving his cigar at her. 

Sara felt sorry that she had made the 
offer. It was no small privilege for a young 
man to have a bonbon popped into his 
mouth by her rosy little thumb and fore- 
finger. She knew it, and Dick had always 
seemed to appreciate that special favor. 
Sometimes he caught her fingers between 
his teeth and growled and had to have his 
ears pulled before he released her. How- 
ever, she helped herself to a maple confec- 
tion and then asked him what it was that 
Frank could not help. 

“Do you mean his good manners or his 
fine nature?” she inquired further. ‘I 
suppose he is to be rather pitied for having 
them, but, as you say, he really can’t help 
it. I must be rather odd myself, Eoaauee t 
like him for those —_ things.” 

“That’s good,”’ said Dick, blowing three 
perfect smoke rings. “Did you take him to 
see your birds?” 

“Are you going to begin that again’?”’ 
Sara asked him icily. 

“T hope you don’t think I’m going to 
oppose you any further about that,’ said 
Dick. “I’m not. To tell you the truth, 
honey, I believe that it’s a good thing, after 
all, that they did choose that particular 
tree. The more I think of it the surer I am 
that they’ve really done us a favor by hold- 
ing things up for a while. You see, sweet- 
ness, if I have a fault, I’m rather too im- 
pulsive. I get a thing into my head and I 
naturally want to rush it right through. 
I’m like the Johnny who wants what he 
wants when he wants it, whereas if he took 
time to think it over calmly he’d find that 
perhaps he didn’t want it at all. Do you 
get me? I mean about this house of ours. 
I heard to-day that prices for all building 
material were dropping, and we all know 
that wages are falling. A year from now we 
might get our little home built for some- 
where about half what it would cost now. 
Or we might get a much larger and finer 
one put up for about the same money. I’m 
not altogether sure that I fancy that Co- 
lonial type, anyway. I expect I’ve been a 
little too impulsive, as I say.’’ 

Sara looked over at him with a queer ex- 
pression and nibbled at her candy. 

“After all, we’re happy with things just 
the way they are,”’ Dick went on between 

uffs of his cigar. ‘Let well enough alone 
isn’t an altogether foolish saying, I suppose. 
Another thing that I’ve been thinking is 
that if the birds hadn’t made it impossible 
for us to build and we'd gone ahead as it 
was my first impulse to do—well, I know 
I’d have neglected my work more or less 
to hurry the building along, and we're 
busy at the office right now. Then there 
would be my honeymoon vacation right at 
the time when several contracts are expir- 
ing and need looking after.” 

“T see,” said Sara. “Us getting married 
would interfere with your business. Per- 
haps being engaged interferes with it. 
Perhaps in your impulsive way you have 
rushed into an engagement with me when 
by waiting a little you might get a finer 
ver larger girl who wouldn’t be silly about 

irds.” 


“N-no,”’ replied Dick coolly, “I wouldn’t 
say that. You're quite fine enough for me, 
and I wouldn’t care particularly to have 
anybody bulkier. You haven’t noticed me 
rambling out for afternoon walks with any 
other girls since I knew you, have you, 
Sara?” 

“T suppose you are hitting at me now,” 
said Sara. ‘I met Frank Eldridge quite by 
accident this afternoon, and I enjoyed the 
(Continued on Page 47) 


















Valspar is proof against 
Household Accidents 
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protection. 





Why Valspar is Different from other Varnishes 


Old-fashioned, long-oil varnishes gave fine 
But it took days for them to 
dry. On the other hand, ordinary quick-dry- 
ing varnishes chip, crack, turn white and 
soon lose their protective value. Our prob- 
lem was to make a quick-drying, long-oil 


varnish. 
after more than 


After seven years of research— 
$,000 experiments—we 
found Valspar—a tough, elastic, durable 
long-oil varnish that dries hard over night 
—a varnish that is absolutely impervious to 
water, hot or cold, and other liquids. 
There is no other varnish like Valspar. 


The famous 
Boiling Water Test 








ON cleaning days, when curtains come 

down and rugs are rolled up—when 
the whole house undergoes searching 
inspection—how those spots and splotches 
on the varnish do glare at you. 


It is so needless to allow your house to 
become varnish-shabby. Valsparring your 
furniture and woodwork is absolute pro- 
tection against the little accidents that mar 
or ruin the surface of ordinary varnish. 


Water Can’t Harm Valspar 


Rainy days never leave ugly reminders in the shape 
of dull blots on a Valsparred floor. The whole 
family may come rushing in, frisking raindrops from 

their coats and 
shoes, trailing little 
rivulets of water 
from their umbrel- 
las, without injuring 
the beautiful finish 
of a Valsparred floor. 


Rain beating in at 
the window, snow 
water, soapy water, 

scalding hot water, cannot mar a Valsparred surface. 


Even biting acids have no effect upon it 


REAL incident is illustrated by this picture. 
Mrs. H. A. Kern of Vallejo, Cal., was carry- 
ing a dish of 
cabbagein vin- 
egar, boiling 
hot, from the 
range to the 
sink. The dish 
slipped out of 
her hands and 
its contents 
were strewn 
eover the floor. 


She ended her 


account of the mishap by saying, “The floor, to 
my surprise, came out just the same as before the 
accident. I thought that this was rather a severe 
test with the boiling food and the acid of the vinegar.” 


HY not go through the house and make a list of 

those places which can be made proof against 
the daily household accidents by a protective coat of 
Valspar? 


To begin with there is the hall. Here the guest 
receives his first impression of your home. And 
with people trampin 

gritty dust and smd 

rom the street into the 

varnish, and with the 

children running in and 

out all day long, the hall 

floor is given the most 

severe wear of any place 

in the house. Surely 

your hall demands a 

varnish that looks well and wears well—Valspar. 


AYP then the living room. Here a streaky or 
scarred floor will spoil the appearance of the 
whole room. When the youngsters give the fern 
too generous a drink of water and the floor is sud- 
denly doused, when the radiator sizzles and drips out 
scalding waterpools, then you realize the necessity 
of a varnish like Valspar, accident and wear proof, 


.for your fine floors. 


Next jot down “Dining Room.” Remember the 
day the maid carelessly set a piping hot dish on the 


dining room 
table? And 
that disfigur- 
ing white ringit 
left! Ifthe table 
had only been 
Valsparred! 
For _ oa 
resists heat. 


And the furniture—all of it needs Valspar for 
good looks and protection. 


OW we come to the kitchen. Here you can 

count on some little accident every normal day, 
leaving stains that you can’t scrub off. Valspar the 
floor whether it is bare or covered with linoleum, 
congoleum or oil-cloth. Valspar will not only pro- 
tect a wood floor, but it will renew and double the 
life of these floor-coverings. Then, too, a Val- 
sparred kitchen is a sanitary kitchen, for Valsparred 
surfaces may be washed sweet and clean witn het 
water and soap. 


Bathroom and laundry —two places where Valspar 
is absolutely essential. Hot soapy water, scalding 
steam, moist air cannot harm Valspar in the least. 


Accidents are common to every household. You 
can't prevent them—but you can protect woodwork 
and furniture with Valspar. 


Anything that’s worth Varnishing 
is worth Valsparring. 








VALENTINE’S 


SPAR 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


Dealer's Name 


Your Name___ 


Your Address 





This coupon is worth 20 cents 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Ave., New York 


For your dealer's name and 15c in stamps we will send you a 35c¢ sample can 
or Valspar Stain—enough to finish a small table or chair 


Special Offer 


of Valspar 
Fill out the coupon 
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Votes or volts—don’t forget the Little Box 


There was once a Politician of the Optimistic There are optimistic motorists who likewise 
Sort—didn’t Hustle Much to Fill the Ballot take a chance. The battery? Oh, “they should 
Box. And there came the Opposition with be annoyed!” Buy they pull its power down, 
a Stronger Coalition. And the Politician’s stopping-starting ’round the town. Till the 
Hopes went On the Rocks, | starter says: “‘Old Box, you’re null and void.” 


We still have a few 
attractive propositions 
for men of Prest-O-Lite 
calibre, to own and op- 
evate service stations. 


Write us. 


THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, Inc., Carbide and Carbon Building, 30 East 42nd St., New York 
Righth & Brannan Sts., San Francisco, Cal. In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Limited, Teronto PB-21-9M 


Service and Sales Stations everywhere: U. S. A., Canada, Foreign Countries 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
walk and talk we had very much indeed. 
Frank and I were friends long before I 
knew you, aad I quite expect that we al- 
ways will be. I don’t intend to give up our 
— to please you, I can tell you 
that.” 

Dick rose very deliberately from the 
swing, pitched his cigar end away and drew 
one of the hickory chairs close to the defiant 
damsel. 

“T’m hungry,’ 
smiling eyes. ‘ 
chocolates,” 

“Help yourself,” she told him disdain- 
fully, pushing the box towards him. Dick 
helped himself. 

“First-rate candy,” he commented. 
“You can always tell a fellow by the candy 
he brings. What were we talking about? 
Oh, yes! Perhaps I can induce Frank to 
give up your friendship. I wonder.” 

“TI think it’s quite likely that you are 
stronger than Frank,” said Sara with 
spirit. “You're certainly bigger and you 
might be able to black his eyes and knock 
out some of his teeth without getting much 
hurt yourself. I don’t think that would 
alter Frank’s feelings towards me, though. 
It would probably alter mine towards you 
considerably.” 

“I was joking, sweetheart,” said Dick. 
“TI wouldn’t mar Frank’s classic features 
for anything. And as for his friendship, any 
friend of yours is a friend of mine.” 

“‘Friendship is understanding,” observed 
Sara didactically. 

“Is it?” queried Dick. “I must get 
Frank to give me a few diagrams then. 
I'll be switched if I understand. The point 
is, loveliest and dearest, that I thought you 
would be pleased when you found that I 
had come around to your view of the sub- 
ject of our late disagreement.” 

“{ am,” said Sara. 

“And that I’d made up my mind to 
hustle like the dickens in the office until the 
subjects of our late disagreement get their 
progeny fairly launched in life. Of course 
I shan’t see so much of you as I have, but 
you will understand that it won't be be- 
cause of any lack of devotion, won’t you, 
lady fair?” 

“I shall try to bear up,” Sara assured 
him. “I shall, of course, go into retirement 
and see novody but my family and rela- 
tives; but that will make it all the more 
delightful when you feel that you can 
afford to spare me a little time.” 

Dick’s brows contracted in a decided 
frown. 

“Listen!” he said. 

Sara smiled frostily. 

“I’m listening,” she answered. 

The click of the closing front gate made 
them both turn. Mr. Westcott was coming 
across the lawn, pausing here and there as 
he came to pinch off a dandelion head. 

“Hello, young people,” he said. “ You’ve 
got off early, Dick. Keep your seat. Well, 
what’s the latest news about the house?” 

He dropped his evening newspaper on 
the table and sank heavily into the chair 
that Dick had yielded to him. Sara got up. 

“T’ve got to go and dress,” she said. 
‘I’m going over to Bertha Tillman’s, and I 
may stay to dinner; so you'd better not 
count on seeing me this evening, Dick.” 

Without another word she went into the 
house. Her father looked at Dick blankly. 

“What’s all this?” he asked. ‘Still fuss- 
ing about those fool birds?”’ 

“Oh, no,”” Dick answered with assumed 
nonchalance. ‘‘We’ve got all that settled. 
We're just going to wait until the birds give 
up possession.” 

Mr. Westcott grunted and pushed out 
his lower lip. 

“Too bad,” he remarked. “I was hoping 
to get settled in my own house.” 

“TI don’t get you, sir,”’ Dick told him. 

“Well, so I can sort of feel free to move 
around in it,” the old gentleman explained. 
“Not to have to cough and rattle door 
knobs every time I go into a room, and 
have to back out when I find it occupied. 
I drew a deep breath of relief when me Hi 
got married. When she and Sara were hold- 
ing court together here I had to go into the 
basement if I wanted a quiet smoke. I was 
kept off this porch two summers hand run- 
ning, between them. You and Sara haven’t 
been so bad, but still——— What say if I 
get that darn tree cut down?” 

Dick pondered a moment and then shook 
his head. p 

“T guess that wouldn’t do,” he said. 

“You see, Mr. Westcott, we both feel very 
strongly about this, and then—well, I may 
be in better shape financially to build in a 


he said gruffly, but with 
‘Feed me one of those 
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few months’ time. They tell me | 
going down. Altogether—er -—— 

Mr. Westcott’s eyes were blue, but 
smatler than his daughter’s and without 
the dark eyelashes that made Sara’s so 
attractive. Dick had fancied a resemblance 
sometimes, but at this moment there was a 
hard steely quality in Mr. Westcott’s re- 

ard that made him think that he must 
ave been a mighty superficial observer. 

“Sort of changed your notion, haven’t 

ou?” said the old gentleman in 4 voice as 

ard as his look. ‘‘ You don’t seem to be in 
such a dog-gone hurry to bust building rec- 
ords as you were.” 

““T—er—you see —— 

Dick was a little embarrassed. Mr. West- 
cott arose from his chair and his keen look 
became a glare. 

““Well’”’—he became pink in the face 
with an obvious effort at restraint—‘‘it’s 
up to you and Sara, I suppose,’”’ he said; 
“but I'll just mention to you, young man, 
that I don’t like shilly-shallying, and be- 
yond a certain point I don’t tolerate it.” 

He shook his finger at Dick and stamped 
into the house. Dick started up and called 
to him, but all the response he had was the 
slam of an inner door. 

“Well, what do you know about that?” 
exclaimed Dick. 

He resumed his chair and remained ten 
or fifteen minutes in deep reflection. Then 
he got up, and jamming his hat on his head 
slowly descended the porch steps. There, 
apparently taking thought, he pushed his 
hat - again and morse. walking briskly 
and filling the air with his melodious whistle. 

A little later Mrs. Ritchie called Isabelle 
to witness that he was sitting on the stump 
in the lot and looking as if he had lost a 
dollar bili and found a nickel. 

“He'd look as if the nickel had turned 
out to be piugged if he knew that his girl 
had gone off with another young man,” ob- 
served Isabelle. ‘‘ Let me take those glasses 
for a moment.”’ She focused the glasses on 
the dejected figure. ‘I guess he does know 
it,”” she added after a moment’s inspection. 

Dick was still apostrophizing Mr. West- 
cott. 

“The chuckle-headed old pepper pot! 
Seems to think I’m backing out. Beans! I 
couldn’t carry half a pint of them in a ten- 
quart kettle without spilling. I'll say the 
situation is growing critical. Papa as sore 
as a boil, and Sara—it looks as if Sara was 
in reverse gear and about to let in the 
clutch.” Otherwise, why—and why? But 
on the other hand—Frank! Had she cared 
for Frank, after all, and accepted him, Dick, 
in a mad moment of pique? Were they now 
reconciled, she and Frank? There was that 
first afternoon on the lot to set off against 
that. Sara said she was so happy she 
thought something must happen. She was 
right—a real hunch. Not so sure about 
friend Francis at that. Better not count on 
seeing her this evening! Hah! 


umber is 
” 


““What’s he walking up and down that 
way for?"’ murmured the lookout wonder- 
ingly. ‘“‘He acts to me as if he were crazy. 
First she stands under that tree and waves 
her fur, and then he stands under it and 
shakes his fist !”’ 


“Oh, all right,”’ Dick muttered. “Just as 
you please, my dear. If you don’t want me 
to call I won’t. I'll stay away. You know 
my house address and my sel aos num- 
ber, I think. Just so. If you prefer a half- 
baked, cow-eyed sonnet smith you won’t 
need to use them.” 

He approached the tree. 

er Hail 
never wert.’ Trill a little roundelay for me 
once; lean your blooming breast against a 
thorn and warble a song of cheer, dog-gone 

ul’ 

He shook his fist as a harsh chattering 
broke out in the branches and then walked 








to thee, blithe spirit! Bird, thou | 
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Are You Getting the Benefit 
of the Duplex Seal? 


T might seem a small thing to care about whether 

your bottles and jars of foods, condiments, face 
creams, medicinal preparations and specialties are 
protected with the Duplex Seal. 


Yet the Duplex Seal does some- 
thing that no cork, screw top, 
spring clamp, or other sealing de- 
vice has ever done before. 

It insures you the full value of 
the contents of bottle and jar 
down to the last little bit. 

The Duplex Seal does this serv- 
ice because it resea/s the bottle or 
jar fully and completely every 
time you putitonagain. Offwitha 
quarter turn of the wrist—on again 
with the same easy motion. The 


natural—the easy thing to do 


|and the seal is perfect. 


back tothestump. Nowand then helooked | 


out up the road. Sara, from her bedroom 
window, surely could have seen him walk- 
ing in this direction. She might easily have 
guessed where he was bound for. She might 
come. If she really cared —— 

But she did not come. Dick gave her a 
quarter of an hour to show up, and then 
another quarter of an hour—and another, 
and then the sun went down upon his hopes. 


Sara came tripping lightly down the 
stairs. She had changed her dress to some- 
thing frilly and fluffy, but she wore no hat 
and carried no wraps. She tiptoed quickly 
along the hall‘and looked around the porch. 

“Well!” she exclaimed — to nobody — not 
a living soul. 


A great many manufac- 
turers are already giving 


you the service of the Duplex Seal. 
Others have not yet got around toit. 

They should know that changing 
over to the Duplex Seal is the sim- 
plest thing in the world. The man- 
ufacturer of any product need only 
write tous. Wewillsubmit samples 
of Duplex Seals to suit his require- 
ments. 

All leading bottle and jar manu- 
facturers supply glassware with the 
Duplex finish. 

i ter 


Interesting information regarding the glass 
package art, artistic seal designs, seal liners to 
meet special chemical reaction:, etc., gladly fur 

nished by our Service Laboratories to 


manufacturers of food products, hard 
candies, toilet goods, household remedies 
2 and specialties of all kinds. 


Se 


A PERFECT SEALING & RE-SEALING 
CAP FOR GLASS BOTTLES & JARS 





NATIONAL SEAL COMPANY, /nc.. 
Executive Offices - 14th Avenue and 36th Street, Brooklyn, NY 


Works ~ BROOKLYN, NY. 


PORTLAND, MI 






























































































































































Undernourished 
on three meals a day 


Why thousands are slowly starving 
their body tissues 


SS IENCE has established ‘the 
iJ fact that even on three good 
meals a day we may not be getting 
enough nourishment to give us the 
energy we need, For we cannot 
get full benefit from our food un- 
less it is perfectly digested. 

We now know that faulty diet is 
often the real cause of many minor 
ailments and of run down condi- 
tion in which we are easily tired 
out, sleepless and nervous. 

Not only are “sins of diet” 
responsible for these minor com- 
plaints but also for a great deal of 
disease and loss of life among men 
and women who ought normally to 
be in their prime. 

Fach year in this country 60,000 
men and women under forty die of 
diseases which come normally only 
with old age. There is no longer 
any doubt that faulty nutrition is 
one of the most important factors 
possible for this shocking condi- 
tion. 

With a realization of its new im- 
portance thousands are making 
Fleischmann’s Yeast a regular part 
of their daily meals, Many physi- 
cians and hospitals are using it to 
build up the body tissues, tone the 


system and correct the minor ail- 
ments of lowered vitality. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast is a whole- 
some food which stimulates the 
appetite, helps digestion and grad- 
ually eliminates the necessity for 
the use of laxatives. 


Eat Fleischmann’s Yeast before 
or between meals—from one to 
three cakes a day. You will like 
its cream-cheesy flavor and the 
clean, wholesome taste it leaves in 
your mouth, Eat it plain or spread 
with butter on crackers, toast or 
bread. Only one precaution: if 
yeast causes gas dissolve yeast first 
in very hot water. This does not 
affect the efficacy of the yeast. 
Place a standing order with your 
grocer for Fleischmann’s Yeast 
and get it fresh daily. 


Send 4c in stamps for the inter- 
esting booklet, “The New Impor- 
tance of Yeast in Diet.”” So many 
inquiries are coming in daily for 
this booklet that it is necessary to 
make this nominal charge to cover 
cost of handling and mailing. “Ad- 
dress THe FLetscHMann Com- 
PANY, Dept. DD-29, 701 Washing- 
ton St., New York, N. Y. 


Skin disorders corrected 


Skin impurities are, as a rule, the result of lowered vitality. In leading 
hospitals Fleischmann’s Yeast has. been found successful in treating these 
common ailments. By its remarkable effect on all the processes of digestion 
Fleischmann’s Yeast helps correct the basic cause of these ailments. Its 
continued use clears and improves the complexion, 


Laxatives replaced 


Science says if the body could be kept entirely free of poisonous waste matter 
and perfectly nourished, it ought to live forever in perfect health. That's a 


theory. 


But it's a fact that Fleischmann’s Yeast helps the body get rid of 


waste matter, and clears it of the poisons that accumulate daily. 
To get full benefit of its laxative qualities eat one to three cakes of Fleisch- 


mann’s Yeast a day regularly, 
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She went back as far as her father’s den, 
or what they were kind enough to call his 
den. As the door was closed, she knocked 
and called “Daddy!” Receiving no an- 
swer, she opened the door and saw that 
Mr. Westcott was at the telephone. She 
waited. 

“Well, natural history includes birds, 
doesn’t it?” she heard Mr. Westcott say in 
an irritable voice. ‘All right then, you can 
tell me what I want to know. You heard 
my question, didn’t you? No, sir, it’s not 
to decide a bet. I’m asking you a civil ques- 
tion, and by—eh? What's that? ow 
should I know what kind? I’m no orni- 
thol—I say, I don’t know. Just birds, com- 
mon birds, b-i-r-d-s; birds that make nests 
and lay eggs and set on them. I want to 
know how long—eh? What's that? See 
here, Professor What’s-Your-Name, I’m 
not asking foolish questions. I’m a citizen 
and pay taxes, by George, to help run your 


dinky college and our salary, and 
ello! Hello! Hello! Hell ——” 


by —— 

He hung up the receiver violently and 
turned his pink face to behold his daughter. 
She, on her part, was surprised to see him 
so obviously angry. He was a good-natured 
sort of an old codger and ebullitions of tem- 
per were rare with him. 

“What do you want?” he demanded. 

‘ “Where did Dick go? I thought he was 
in = she answered. “He’s not on the 
rch.” 

“T don’t know where he went, and I 
don’t care. He can go to the dickens for all 
of me,” declared Mr. Westcott. ‘‘ Darned 
conceited little highbrow!” 

“Dick a highbrow?” 

“TI didn’t say Dick. Dick has probably 
gone to call on some other girl. Didn’t you 
tell him you were going out to the Till- 
mans’? What do you say things for if you 
don’t mean them? This confounded bird 
foolishness—between you. I don’t think 
that either of you know your own minds. 
Shilly-shallying! If you ask me, that young 
man of yours doesn’t seem to be any more 
anxious for wedding bells than you are. It 
may be all right, but ——”’ 

Sara broke in on him: 

“Don’t you think you’ve said enough, 
father?” She looked at him steadily, but 
her voice had an unsteady quality. “If 
Dick isn’t anxious, I’m sure I’m not, and 
if—and if ——” 

She turned and went out of the room be- 
fore he could say anything more, and he 
really had quite a little to say. In a minute 
or two she came down the stairs again with 
her hat on. 

“I’m going to the Tillmans’,”’ she told 
her father, who had come to the door of 
his den. 

“s here, little girl,” began Mr. West- 
t 


cott. 

“Daddy, you just keep out of this,’’ said 
Sara, and off she went. 

She had a vague idea that she nee find 
Dick awaiting her at the Tillmans’. He was 
on sufficiently intimate terms with that 
family to drop in at all sorts of inconven- 
ient hours, as were other young men, the 
two Tillman girls being more than passably 
pulchritudinous. Not that she wanted to 
see Mister Dick—particularly—just then. 
If he chose to go off in a tantrum, he could. 
But he might be there, knowing that she 
would be there. Or paw, he might be 
there on account of Bertha Tillman. He 
had denied that he had ever flirted with 
Bertha, but she, Sara, had heard that the 
used to be together a great deal. Fran 
might be there too. Poor Frank! What a 

athetically hopeless look there had been in 
is seal-brown eyes! Would time heal his 
hurt? 

Well, Dick was not at the Tillmans’. 
Just the two girls, who welcomed Sara with 
effusion and carried her upstairs and plied 
her with questions on the all-important 
subject and were bitterly disappointed and 
not altogether believing when Sara told 
them that it was set for no particular date, 
evading even an approximation of the 
date. However, she was less reticent as to 
her things, and the discussion of these was 
sufficiently absorbing to occupy them de- 
lightfully until the dinner hour. Then, of 
course, Sara must stay, and after dinner the 
Harvey boys drop in—Bill with his 
banjo—and then Frank Eldridge. But 
Dick did not appear, and when it was time 
for Sara to go home it was Frank Eldridge 
who esco' her. 

No, Dick did not appear. Not on the 
scene, but it unhappily happened that he 
was “behind.” ae in the evening he de- 
cided he would stroll over to the Tillmans’ 
and see Sara home. It was, one might say, 
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his duty, a duty that he could perform 
without necessarily sacrificing his ms soe 
or condoning Sara’s unreasonable and un- 
justifiable behavior. He could be pleasant 
and ‘polite, converse on impersonal topics 
during the walk and bid her a formal good 
night at the gate. That would be about the 
pr m. 

using in this wise, he reached the Till- 
mans’ and saw the lower story of the house 
was ablaze with light. Within voices were 
raised in song, accompanied by the pene- 
trating twang of the banjo. The shades 
were not lowered and he could see Ella 
Tillman and Bill Harvey through the divi- 
sion of the net curtains that obscured other 
figures. Was one of those others Sara? 

The singing came to an end. As Dick 
looked, first one and then another came 
into and out of clear vision. Yes, 
that was Sara rrossing the room. He took 
a step or two forward and then stopped. 
He didn’t feel in the lightsome mood appro- 
priate to that giddy company.’ Not by any 
means. It was going to be awkward, too, 
breaking in. There would be kidding. Silly 
idiots, what a racket they were making! 
What was Sara doing? 

Presently he stole round to the side of the 
house where a window afforded a cross- 
sectional glimpse of the living room through 
a sort of alcove lined with bookshelves. He 
was in the act of craning upward to look 
when he heard Sara’s voice with a distinct- 
ness that was startling, until he noticed 
that the window was slightly open. 

“You mustn’t say things like that.” 

Dick, who had instinctively ducked his 
head, raised it. Sara and Frank Eldridge 
were standing side by side looking at one of 
the bookcases. 

“Why not?” asked Frank. 

“Because.” 

“Because of Palmer? Here it is. I 
thought they had it. Sit down and I'll read 
it to you, my lady of the heart compas- 
sionate.”’ 

Dick moved away. He was no eaves- 
dropper, and he had heard enough any- 
way—and seen enough. So they were dodg- 
ing off together to be by themselves! So 
Mister Frank was saying things that he 
mustn’t to his lady of the heart compas- 
sionate! Sara had evidently been telling 
him about those damn birds. and he was 
giving her his sweet sympathy. 

The pulses in Dick’s temples throbbed 
as he poems from the lawn to the sidewalk. 
That bushy-haired, pasty ——- And Sara— 
his Sara, as he had thought! He walked to 
the corner of the street, and there stopped 
and wrestled with a temptation to return 
and listen, actually listen to—to what? 
To the insidious wooing of his betrothed 
and her willing ee her mincing you 
mustn’ts? Or should he walk straight up 
the steps, ring the bell, gayly announce 
that he had come for his girl, as he had in- 
tended, and—but why? Supposing that his 
powers of dissimulation were equal to a 
show of ease, that he could join in the fool- 
ery, make a pretense of his ordinary good- 
natured tolerance of Frank, smile and talk 
to Sara as if nothing had happened, what 
then? What next? 

No, he could hardly trust himself. Nor 
could he wait, skulking in the shadows until 
Sara came out with her old love, as he felt 
she would, and dog them or overtake them 
as if by chance, whistling merrily as he 
came. 

Not a bad idea—a casual greeting. Re- 
marks on the beauty of the night, rattle on, 
affecting not to notice their guilty si- 
lence —— “Well, here we are! Good night, 
Sara. I’ll walk with you a way, Frank. 

“Frank, old son, you’re crowding me a 
little. Did I bump you, Frankie! I believe 
I must have. Weil, well! Here I am doing 
it again. Careless of me. What’s that? 
You mustn’t say er like that, Fran- 
cisco. It peeves me, and when I get peeved 
at a man I take him by the neck—like 
this—and I shake the teeth loose in his 
head—like this—and cuff him until he 
howls like ——”’ 

No, it wouldn’t do. Cool reflection was 
the thing. He would take a walk. A little 
walk would be the one. 

Presently he found himself in a rutted 
country road, miry here and there with the 
showers of the night before. How he ar- 
rived there he did not know. The moon was 
fairly up now, and silvered a wide expanse 
of meadow grass gently undulating to the 
shadowy line of woodland that marked the 
course of the Des Plaines. A faint breeze 


blew from the south and rustled the young 


e leaves of the wayside trees. A night for 
(Continued on Page 44) 


lovers! 
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Look for the 
CIRCLE A’ trademark 
on the burlap back 


For : 
Business 
Floors 


we boys hustling 
through the office all day 
long, callers arriving and leaving 
—a lot of noise accompanies the 
day’s work, even in a ‘‘quiet”’ 


office. 


A floor of Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum reduces necessary noise to a 
marked degree. And this floor is 
lasting under rough usage—eight 
thousand square yards are laid on 
the decks of the new U. S. dread- 
nought, the Tennessee. A linoleum 
floor can be quickly and easily 
installed over wood or concrete 
without interfering with your busi- 
ness. Cemented down firmly (over 
builders’ deadening felt paper), it 
is always tight and snug. 


Also it is comfortable because 
it is resilient and non-slippery — 
easy to walk on and easy to stand 
on. The cost of maintenance 


J A Floor that Muffles Sound 





is low; it takes little time to care 
for it and needs no expensive 
refinishing. 

Linoleum is ideal for concrete 
floors in fireproof construction. 
No wooden sleepers are required. 
If you are planning a public build- 
ing—office, hospital, library, store, 
church, or school—first consult 
your atchitect about Armstrong’s 
Linoleum. We can send him data 
and specifications for laying lino- 
leum floors. 

Write for our book, ‘‘ Business 
Floors,’’ which contains photo- 
graphs of actual installations, plates 
of the various colors and designs, 
and recommendations for different 
uses; also specifications for laying 
linoleum floors and directions for 
their care. Ask for the name of a 
merchant near you who is equipped 
to furnish estimates and do satis- 
factory laying. 


ARMSTRONG CorK Company, LINOLEUM DepARTMENT 


917 Liberty Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrongs 


inoleum 


The U. S. Arm 
Supply Base at 
Brooklyn, vhere 
400 square yards 
of Armsty ong’: 
Linoleum Aave 
been laid aver 


concrete. 










































: For Sheet Metal that Lasts Longer 


Toncan Metal resists corrosion, It gives long 
service under severest conditions — such as con- 
stant exposure to dampness, The Toncan-lined 
refrigerators in the Bankers’ Club of America, 
and the Café Savarin, Equitable Building, New 
York, are examples—good as new after 5 years. 
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Endures and -Insures 









Toncan is also better for welding and forming. Ductile, 
tough, free from hard, brittle spots, works better, easier 
on machinery, holds galvanizing tighter. Makers of wash- 
ing machines, stoves, refrigerators, garages, roofing, siding, 
culverts, eaves troughs, spouting, furnace pipe, window 
frames, ventilators, lath, cornices, skylights use it exten- 
sively. Costs less to work up, gives their customers longer 
service. Porcelain enamelers use it for a base. Grips the 
enamel; gives smooth, even, beautiful finish, free from 
blemish. Check coupon for purposes that interest you. 
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He struck out again, passing scattered 
houses now and then, whose dogs barked 
unheeded at the sound of his footsteps in 
the silence. At a fork of the road he turned 
eastward toward a distant cluster of twin- 
kling lights, and an hour later came to a 
sense of his surroundings on a wide, _— 
thoroughfare with rows of stores, their win- 
dows biack and dead or faintly lit from 
within. The street was almost deserted. 
Only a belated couple, boy and girl, a block 
distant; a sauntering policeman, and, ap- 
ee meg him, a straggling procession of 

ilarious youths whose cracked, raucous 
voices lowered discreetly at sight of the 
cop. A street car, nearly empty, went by. 
Dick looked at his watch. Within a quarter 
of an hour of midnight. 

The street car gave him his bearings, and 
he turned up a side street and was soon be- 
yond the sidewalks and into an outlyin 
cabbage region. Beyond that, pasture land, 
and then lengths, odd lengths, of concrete 
overrun with w and b by infre- 
quent groups of small houses that smelled 
of plaster, paint and newly sawed wood. 
More and more houses, and a railroad track 
guarded by ghostly upraised arms. Dick 
noted none of these things. Even the snores 
proceeding from the crossing hut fell un- 
marked upon his ears. Absorbed in cool re- 
flection, he was guided solely by a sort of 
homing instinct, and it was only as he came 
near to the Ritchie residence that he knew 
where it had brought him and realized that 
he was weary with the long miles that he 
had traversed. 

He had an impulse to sit on the stum 
once more and look upon the scene of happi- 
ness now fled, of hopes now blighted, of dis- 
sensions that had brought about the surely 
undeserved desolation of his life, dashin 
the brimming cup of joy from his lips an 
forcing him to swallow the very dregs of 
gall and bitterness. Yes, sir, holding his 
nose and making him take it. 

For it was all over, and here on this spot 
had been the start of it. Up to that fatal 
afternoon Sara had loved him. Cool reflec- 
tion had told him that. It was simply his 
opposition to her protection of the birds 
that had revealed him to her mind as a cal- 
lous monster of cruelty, a Herod, a would-be 
murderer of the young and helpless. He 
had succeeded in dispelling this idea for a 
time, an@ had then n idiot enough to 
start the thing over again. All over! 

He ascended the bank and almost at the 
instant his head appeared above it he 
heard a startled cry, an “Oh!” of dismay 
in a female voice, and a rustling in the 
branches of the maple. He stopped and 
listened. It seemed to him that he could 
hear the thumping of his heart, but there 
was no other sound. With a bound he 
started for the tree, and as he did so Sara’s 
voice called, ‘‘Keep away! Keep away!” 

“Sara!” he cried, again advancing. 

“Dick!” she answered in a tone of tre- 
mendous relief. “‘Oh, Dick!” And then, 
“Don’t look up, Dick—Dick dear! Don’t 
you dare look up!” 

“In the name of heaven, what are you 
doing up there?” Dick inquired agitatedly. 

A nervous giggle. 

“I’m embroidering forget-me-nots on a 
towel.” The branches rustled. “Dick, 
turn ros back. I’m coming down. I’m— 
oh, oh!” 

There were a rending sound, a snapping 
and crackling, a shower of twigs and leaves, 
and in the midst of them Sara came down. 
Dick caught her and was thrown back- 
ward, bumping his head smartly against 
the tree stump, but he held her. 
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The south upstairs window of the Ritchie 
home opened, but Dick and Sara did not 
hear it. 

‘Are you hurt, dearest?” 

“N-no. Yes, I am. I’ve torn my dress 
to shreds, and I—I skinned my knee when 
I climbed up; both my knees, and my 
hands,” 

She held them out to him—that is, her 
hands—and he kissed them tenderly, mur- 
muring consolation brokenly. Suddenly 
she snatched them away. 

“I don’t deserve it, Dick dear. I’ve been 
horrid and wi-wicked. You mustn’t love 
~ any more, Dick. You wouldn’t if you 

new.’ 


Dick grew rigid. 

“Knew what?” 

“TI flirted with Frank Eldridge. I 
didn’t mean to, honestly, b-but I did—a 
little. And I hated it, and I hated, hated, 
hated him. You see, you went away and 
didn’. come b-back, Dick, and he read a 
lot of silly poetry about a big fool who wept 
sore when men kicked her lap dogs, and 
was all conscience and tender heart, and— 
and he said I was like her, and I just 
loathed myself. And afterwards he walked 
home with me and he tried—he tried ———”’ 

“Yes?” said Dick sternly. 


“He only t-tried,” Sara whimpered. 
“He did-didn’t. I slap him as hard 
as ever I could,” she added. “And then 


I couldn’t sleep I was so unhappy, and I 
wanted our little house and I didn’t want 
any other. I got out the picture and looked 
at it and I cried because you didn’t like 
it any more, and did-didn’t want to-—to 

t married soon. No, wait. I was sorry 

said what I did to = about the birds, so 
at last I got up and dressed, and I came 
here, and—and I skinned my knees getting 
up the tree, Dick.” 

Ton after ton of weight was lifted from 
Dick’s soul as she spoke. 

“What did you climb the tree for?” he 
asked. ‘I don’t see how you managed it, 
anyway.” 

‘I thought I’d move the birds,”’ she 
faltered. Her downcast eyes encountered 
the front of her skirt. “‘Oh, I’ve smashed 
them!”’ she exclaimed. “And just look at 
my dress, the horrid things! All egg! Ugh! 
Dick dear, won’t you forgive me, and won’t 
you try to like the house ps as it is and 
not wait? Take care, you'll get it on your 
clothes!” 

Dick didn’t care. 

“I’m sorry about those birds, darling,” 
said Dick as he helped her down the bank. 
“Ts the nest there still?” 

“No; it sort of came apart getting it 
out,” Sara answered. “It doesn’t matter, 
though. Nothing matters but you, Dick. 
Isn’t it wonderful to have you back! Oh, 
I’m the happiest girl!” 

, Sad stopped to embrace in the moon- 
ight. 

“Hey, there!” came a voice from the 
Ritchies’. 

It was little Mr. Ritchie, who stood in 
his front door in his bath robe and his 
slippers. Mrs. Ritchie’s head, swathed in 
a handkerchief, was just visible a little 
behind him. 

“What's going on there?’”’ he demanded 
in a voice that he tried to make firm. 

“None of your business,”’ Dick called 
back cheerfully. 

The door slammed. 

“Who was it, Ferdinand?”’ asked Mrs. 
Ritchie. 

“None of your darn business,”’ snarled 
her husband. “He was quite right, who- 
ever he was. You're always poking and 
prying. Get back to bed!” 


THE GIRL WITH THE GOLDEN 
HEELS 


(Continued from Page 19) 


stamp of ancestry. It is not his agg 4 
but yours. But that does not matter. It 
is the splendor of the idea. The pomp of 
heraldry could no further go.” 

She looked resentment as she tartly in- 
formed me her father’s cattle did not 
usually browse above the snow line. 

“I have seen our cattle in solemn sorts 
of places, where I felt just a poor little 
worm vriggling along beneath mountains 
so old that I seemed to have been born that 
day. I have just looked at that brand, and 
felt less lonely and small and crushed. A 
kind of link with the past, you see, and 
with brains and proud deeds. I flung my 


head back and defied the precipice and 
said: ‘You can only stand and take what 
comes. My people for hundreds of year: 
have gone out and fought and won and 
tamed things like you, and cut trails across 
your face. You can only endure; we 
achieve; and so it’s no use trying to scare 
me by being a mile high and saying 
nothing.’” 

I stared at Miss Egerton in frank as- 
tonishment. I thought that she flushed 
behind her veil, but perhaps that bright 
coloring was no more than the exhilaration 
of the wind. 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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When thoroughly clean, wet 
hair fairly squeaks when you 
pull it through your fingers 
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Why the Beauty of Your Hair 
Depends upon the Care You Give It 


Copyright 1920, 


HE beauty of your hair depends upon 
the care you give it. 

Shampooing it properly is always the most 
important thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings out the 
real life and lustre, natural wave and color, 
and makes your hair soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together r, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 

When your hair has been shampooed prop- 
erly, and is thoroughly clean, it wil! be 
glossy, smooth and bright, delightfully fresh- 
looking, soft and silky. 

While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it cannot 
stand the harsh effect of free alkali which is 
common in ordinary soaps. The free alkali 
soon dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle 
and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating women use 
Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. This 
clear, pure and entirely greaseless product 
cannot possibly injure and it does not dry 
the scalp or make the hair brittle, no matter 
how often you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your hair look, just 


Follow This Simple Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear, 
warm water. Then apply a little Mulsi- 


fied Cocoanut Oil Shampoo, rubbing it in 
thoroughly all over the scalp and throughout 
the entire length, down to the ends of the 


hair. 
Rub the Lather In Thoroughly 


WO or three teaspoonfuls will make an 

abundance of rich, creamy lather. This 
should be rubbed in thoroughly and briskly 
with the finger tips, so as to loosen the 
dandruff and small particles of dust and 
dirt that stick to the scalp. 

When you have done this, rinse the hair 
and scalp thoroughly, using clear, fresh warm 
water. 
Mulsified. 

Two waters are usually sufficient for 
washing the hair; but sometimes the third 
is necessary. 

You can easily tell, for when the hair 
is perfectly clean, it will be soft and silky 
in the water, the strands will fall apart 
easily, each separate hair floating alone in 
the water, and the entire mass, even while 
wet, will feel loose, fluffy and light to the 
touch and be so clean it will fairly squeak 
when you pull it through your fingers. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


HIS is very important. After the final 
washing, the hair and scalp should be 
rinsed in at least two changes of good 
warm water and followed with a rinsing in 
cold water. 


Then use another application of , hair fine and silky, 


Mlustrated by 
ALONZO KIMBALL 


When you have rinsed the hair thoroughly, 
wring it as dry as you can; finish by rubbing 
it with a towel, shaking it and Auffing it 
until it is dry. Then give it a good brush 
ing. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find 
the hair will dry quickly and evenly and 
have the appearance of being much thicker 
and heavier than it is. 

If you want to always be remembered for 
your beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule 
to set ac ‘rtain day each week for a Mulsified 
Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. This regular weekly 
shampooing will inn the scalp soft and the 
bright, 
fresh looking and fluffy, 
wavy and easy to man- 
age, and it will be no- 
ticed and admired by 
everyone. 

You can get Mulsified 
Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 
at any drug store or toilet 
goods counter. A 4-ounce 
bottle should last for 
months. 

Splendid for 
Fine for men. 


children. 





Mere than 1,500,000 gallons of lubricating oils per week 
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—here is the solution for motorists 


HAT is it costing you to run your car? 

How can you reduce that cost? You are 

vitally interested in lessening repairs, costs of 
gasoline and oil and depreciation. 

What has been the average motorist’s attitude? 


Cars have been operated with little thought as 
to cost. Certain expenses seemed unavoidable. 

Big repair bills were paid without thought as to 
their cause. Frequent removal of carbon, grinding 
of valves, and reboring of cylinders were considered 
necessary. 

Low gasoline and oil mileages have given 
little or no concern. Cars were not expected to 
last more than a few seasons—rapid depreciation 
caused no alarm. 

And the reason for this enormous and need- 
less waste has been—the vast majority of motorists 
have kept asking for just “oil”! 








the non-compounded motor oil—‘‘the Greatest 
Achievement in Motor Lubrication”. 

SUNOCO Motor Oil is proving every day that 
it is the one big opportunity to reduce repair costs 
and increase the service value of both passenger 
and commercial cars. 

The success of SUNOCO has been immedi- 
ate and unprecedented. Dealers and garages 
everywhere report a tremendous and increasing 
business. More and more are handling no other 
lubricant than SUNOCO. 

Begin using SUNOCO at once. Drive your 
car to the nearest SUNOCO dealer. Have your 
crankcase drained, cleaned and filled with the 
type of SUNOCO specified for your particular 
car in the “Sunoco Lubrication Guide.” All 
SUNOCO dealers have this guide. 

Be absolutely certain that the oil you 
get is genuine SUNOCO of the proper 





They failed to realize that proper 


type for your car. Examine the con- 


lubrication was the most important ele- Be tainer from which SUNOCO is drawn, 
ment in motor car operation. They gm or better yet, buy it in sealed «ans or 
bought oil instead of lubrication. buying drums. 

A new day has dawned! Motorists are lubrication Every motorist should have a copy of 
beginning to think. They are looking for “Accurate Lubrication”. This booklet is 
a solution ta the problem of car expense. instead of sent free and tells how to operate your 


At this ‘opportune moment—a mo- 
ment of vital importance to every car 
owner—comes the answer—SUNOCO— 





just *€ oil 99 


car with greater economy and efficiency. 
Write for your copy at once and give 
the name and address of your dealer. 








SUN COMPANY 


Fioducer and Refiner of Lubricating Oils, Fuel Oil, Gas Oil, Gasoline and other Petroleum Products 


Philadelphia 


July 16,1921 


Branch Offices and Warehouses in 30 Principal Cities 
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MOTOR OIL ; 


THRE A wonderful sales opportunity is open to progressive dealers who will specialize 
TO THE TRADE in Lubrication Service. Write for details of the Sunoco Sales Plan. 
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(Continued from Page 44) 

“Tf the crest alone could make you defy 
the precipice,’ ’ I said with elaborate sar- 
casm, “‘the shield would inspire you to 
shake hands with Ajax and defy the light- 


nin 
for sharply darted glance made me 
hastily proclaim that I was neither a moun- 
tain nor a thunderbolt, and too easily 
frightened to be worth scaring. She put 
on the grand air then and made it clear to 
me that I had gone too far. I was dis- 
appointed in her. I could _hardly believe 
that a girl of such frank, sincere —— 
could be the willing victim of a lying 
gree maker. I had known one such one 
who had captured a whole family—kind, 
friendly people till he got hold of them. He 
had given the whole lot of them such stiff 
necks by hanging them to a false family 
tree that ever afterward their heads were 
bent backward looking at the skies, and so 
they could not see their friends. 

I looked at Angela’s clear-cut profile out 
of the corner of my eye. Her nose was 
beautifully chiseled, no doubt, but it was 
just a little up in the air now. Her friendly, 
curved lips were twitching in what I was 
sure was indignation. 

It was just possible, of course, that the 
Egerton family tree was truly planted, and 
that each branch proved to belong to the 
main stem. But even that most unlikely 
condition would not justify the arrogance 
of this descendant. 

“‘There’s Carrie Bourne’s house,”’ she 
said, pointing down the valley to a roof 
which looked like a red raft floating in a 
sea of leaves. ‘‘Cherry trees, a forest of 
them—and look, they’re gathering! Carrie 
won’t thank us for turning up to-day. 
They’re poor. He’s a poet, Carrie’s father, 
and I’m afraid he tend starved during the 
war. She read me some pretty verses of 
his about birds, and so on; and Carrie 
is a sentimentalist herself, only she doesn’t 
make rimes.” 

Angela turned her head. 

**Remember,” she cautioned, “you prom- 
ised not to worry Odette. If she fasn't 
explained to Miss Bourne we must not 
give her away. 

“Oh, of course not,” I agreed. “‘Not a 
hint even.’ 

We drew up in front of a house flush 
with the road, with heavy iron rails up and 
down its lower windows, and not even a 
cornice to relieve its stern, rough-cast 
ceverity. 

“Looks like a prison,” I said, glancing 
through the open front door down a wide, 
bare hall, which played sounding board to 
the ponderous brass knocker which I lifted 
three times. A zouave in britliant red 
breeches, carrying a gun, entered from the 
back and marched with a clatter, along 
the stone floor. When she—for her hair 
proclaimed her girl—recognized Angela she 
stopped short and presented arms. 

“Well, old dear,” she cried, “this is a 
lark! Come in—excuse me for one min- 
ute.”’ 

She turned and scudded down the hall, 
a red-breeched zouave in panic retreat. 
Angela and I exchanged a thought by a 
look. Miss Bourne was warning Odette. I 
ran and came to a porch piled with boxes 
of cherries. Miss Bourne was handing her 
air gun to a gray-haired man, who had 
come to her call. 

“Don’t pepper anybody, dad,” she cau- 
tioned. “But don’t miss any bird.” 

Dad waved a hand to me in greeting and 
dashed away into the cherry orchard. I 
saw ladders and stepladders and skirts 
swinging in branches and girls on the 
ground carrying baskets. Miss Bourne 
turned and came and shook hands as An- 
gela introduced me. 

“Don't mind my running away from 
you,” she explained. “But every bird 
missed is a pound of cherries lost.” 

We heard the snap of the air gun and we 
saw a bird fall. 

“Carol!” Angela cried edlinecnti, “A 
robin!” 

“Tt has to be,” Miss Bourne said defi- 
antly. ‘We can’t afford to grow cherries 
for birds. Father shoots them in June and 
writes poems about them the rest of the 
year. How strange that you should come 
to-day, Angela. You’ve just missed— 
guess who?’ 

“‘Odette!’”’ I cried unguardedly. 

Miss Bourne looked at me with smiling 
surprise. 

“Oh, you know her? Yes, Odette. She 
spent the night here. Jolly kind of her, 
wasn’t it? She came all the way from 
London. I was glad to see her.” 
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“Where has she gone?’ I asked s0 
eagerly that she turned a swift head and 
bent eyes of sympathy on me. Then she 
looked mock reproach at Angela. 

“And I thought you had come to see 
me,”’ she said. 

Angela glanced sugary, hypocritical com- 

ion at me, and this confirmed Miss 
ourne’s conviction of my special interest 
in Odette. 

“‘She’s such a sweet girl,’ Miss Bourne 
remarked with that honeyed insincerity 
with which all nice girls play up to another 
girl s property. “If you expected to find 

er here there’s some misunderstanding. 
She went back to London on the express 
this morning. Come, it’s just tea time.” 

“T am sorry, Mr. Charteris,” Angela 
said mournfully. “I did my best for you.” 

Her voice was treacly and her eyes looked 
sentimental languor. I scowled at her. She 
drooped her lids to hide the laughter in her 
eyes. Miss Bourne again favored me with a 
compassionate smile. 

“‘Odette’s telegram never came till this 
morning,” she said as she whisked in and 
out of the house with cups and saucers, 
“so Odette found a dark house last night. 
I heard bang, bang, on the door and 
jumped out o bed. I looked out. Odette’s 
voice—and our old constable. He had 
guided her all the way from the station. I 
soon had her laughing as she used to do. She 
is prettier than ever. 

Miss Bourne looked at me as though she 
was praising a jewel which belonged to me. 

‘The kettle will soon boil.” 

Angela went in with her, presumably to 
watch the kettle boil, and I could see An- 
gela’s head through a small circular win- 
dow cut through the thick wall. In this 
frame her head made a picture which held 
my eyes. Angela certainly had a beautiful 

rofile. When she turned her full face I 
iked that even better. She pretended not 
to see me, broke into a ripple of laughter 
and nodded toward the murmured voice 
of the zouave. 

“Yes,”’ she said, ‘“‘he seems a good sort. 
No, I have only met him through Odette. 
I never saw a man so crazy to find a girl. 
Madly in love with her? He hasn’t said it, 
but to judge by his actions—well —— 

Angela an back her head until I could 
see no more than the tip-tilted chin and the 
laughing mouth. I walked close to the 
window and glowered in, but she turned 
her back and drawled a question: 

“‘ And you didn’t guess anything? Odette 
was her usual self?”’ I stamped away, 
foolishly angry. 

When they came out Miss Bourne’s 
manner was almost tender. I liked her, and 
was at white heat at the false position in 





which I had been deliberately placed. She | 
had a wide, merry mouth and crinkly | 


cornered, laughing eyes. She wore a white, 
open blouse tucked like a shirt into the 
crimson breeches. 
martial figure. I liked this Carol Bourne, 


She looked a plump, | 


who played comic opera on a June day in | 


her own home and made no explanations 
about her dress. 

Dad appeared at intervals as he was 
making the rounds, snatched a bite and a 
sup and ran away. Girls and women came 
and went, piling up round boxes of cherries 
on a cart. A soft breeze blew over the 
garden, and the scent of roses and mignon- 
ette welled up to the porch. Miss Bourne 
crushed insignificant flowers from a shrub 
and held them out to me. It was the first 
time I had ever inhaled the delicious odor 
of rosemary. 

Angela pursued her course of malice. Her 
story of our run from Folkestone was true 
to fact, yet ingeniously false, for she so 
contrived as to confirm the lively zouave’s 
conviction that Odette and I had had a 

uarrel and that I was hot in pursuit of a 
Sosing fiancée. I was forced to let it go at 
that. No explanation would serve except 
the whole truth, and I had promised that 
that should not be told; so I smiled and 
looked interested as these two girls talked 
always of Odette—Angela took care that 
the topic should not change. She sat with 
inward laughter and incited Miss Bourne 
to continuous sympathy with me, and this 
kept on till the latter out of sheerest kind- 
ness mentioned the train time. 

“T could run you to the station,” Angela 
proffered to me, “and if you'd like it, 
Carol, I could take two or three journeys 
with cherries.’ 

Thus was my plan for a return to Folke- 
stone balked and myself ticketed for Lon- 


don. When the time came to leave Miss | 





Bourne murmured sympathetically that I | 


was not to be downcast on the journey. 
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—Less cost with Longer Life 





‘Coll anything be me ntingly ome He than this Red 


Cedar shingled house? 


Red Cedar — they af- 


‘ford simplicity slo Seat 


without the necessity of painting—simply staining brings 
out their richness and grain in a most effective way. 


-You actually pay less for Cedar Shingies than other - 
standard siding material, and, when properly nailed, they 
endure for a lifetime, with practically no expense for up- 
keep. From the standpoint of long life, architectural beauty, 
economy, upkeep—ané after all, what more is to be desired 
in home building—Red Cedar Shingles measure up to the 
most exacting requirements. 


See that your shingles bear the “Rite-Grade Inspected” 
trade-mark. This mark guarantees, by official inspection, 
the grade, grain, thickness, selection and covering capacity 
of every shingle bearing the name “Rite-Grade Inspected” 


Send for our Distinctive Homes Booklet. lt contains many facts you should 
know about building omen with Rite-Grade Inspected Shingles. 


RITE-GRADE 


INSPECTED 


RED CEDAR 
“The Root of Ages, 


|, Shingle Branch: West Coast Lumbermen’s Assaci- 
‘wtion, Henry Building; Seattle, Washington, or 
The Shingle Manufacturers’ Association of British 
Columbia, Metropolitan Building, Vandsaver, B C. 
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The Pershing Square Hotels, 
New York, ave all equipped 
with Garland Ranges 







A Suction of the Garland! A 
Equipment, Hotel Commodore, 
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Hotels All Over America 
Prefer the Garland 


Hotel keepers of America have made their preference 
for Garland Gas Ranges practically unanimous. 


No less than 90 per cent of the hotel, club and institution 
cooking equipment in this country today is Garland. 


This preference extends far beyond the great hotels like 
the Pershing Square group in New York, the Statler group, 
the United group, and those others which are famous. 


It reaches far out to the smaller cities, and the towns 
north, east, south, and west. It includes, also, house- 
wives by the hundreds of thousands, who highly prize 
the Garland in their home kitchens. 


Everywhere this Garland prestige is growing stronger — 
because 50 years of experience have produced a pat- 
ented range which does better cooking, uses less fuel, 
and lasts far longer in hotel service. 


The Gas Company or the Garland Dealer In Your Locality Will 
Supply You With Detailed Information, or Write Direct to Us 





The Michigan Stove Company, Detroit 
Makers of the Famous Garland Line of Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces, 
and Pipeless Furnaces, for Coal, Wood, Gas, and Electricity 

Nathan-Dohrmann Company —Parmelee-Dohrmann Company 

Pacific Coast Distributors 
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“I almost suspected that Odette had 
something on her mind,” she said. “She 
wasn’t quite her usual self. You will find 
her at home, sorry for herself and glad to 
see you 

hope,” I said enigmatically, “that I 
shall find her at home, and perhaps she 
will be sorry for herself. But I am quite 
sure that she will not be glad to see me. 

‘She forgives quickly, and never sulks,” 
Miss Bourne consoled. 

In the road she saw a dusty man passing 
with a suitcase. Could Angela give the 
vicar a lift to the station? The vicar was 
obviously torn between disapproval of the 
red, baggy trousers and gratitude for the 
lift. His pained eyes drooped, then were 
resolutely held on Carol’s unruffled face. 
She waved us a smiling good-by. 

“My dearest love to her,” 
out to me. 

She twisted cherry lips into a kiss, which 
she pantomimed that I was to deliver to 
Odette. Angela laughed aloud. 

When we turned the corner Angela said 
over her shoulder a little defiantly: ‘She 
is so poor that she has to wear them.” 

e explained,” the vicar returned 
sadly, “‘that the material never wears out, 
and that no other dress is so convenient 
to work in. But I could wish that the 
color were less conspicuous and that she 
would not wear them to the post office.” 
He sighed. He had a pale, thin face and 
dreamy eyes that evi ently saw nothing 
not violently forced on them. Rf erm 
things, many of them, have been brought 
— from France by young ladies,’”’ he 
sai 

“T am very sorry for her,’’ Angela re- 
joined a little tartly. ‘* She tells me they must 
os up the place in September. Her family 

ave owned it this two hundred years. 

“It is so,” said the vicar. ‘‘I buried 
her great-grandfather, at the age of 97, ten 
years ago. He had contracted such debts 
at the university in the 1830’s that he was 
compelled to bind himself to pay two hun- 
dred pounds a year during his lifetime. He 
suffered no privations, but nearly a century 
afterward his descendants must pay the 
penalty for his youthful excesses.” 

He glanced at me as though to ask that I 
apply | the moral. 

he old man,” he continued, “died 
boasting that he had never entered a train 
or a motor car. He had made the grand 
tour of the Continent in his own carriage in 
the thirties and had crossed England in 
the same way in the seventies. e was a 
genuine eccentric.” 

The vicar told other tales about this old 
sinner, who, I gathered, had died unre- 
pentant, but I heodhe heard. I was fuming 
that I had been robbed of these minutes 
alone with Angela, and as chance came I 
slip in pleas for a return to Folkestone 

ith her. Odette, of course, I said, was 
safe in mother’s arms, but Angela was not. 
Even long summer twilight would have 
darkened before she got home. What if the 
auto broke down miles from anywhere? I 
got no encouragement. Smiles in plenty 
she gave, but they were cheerfully ma- 
licious. No real sleuth hound on the trail, 
she reminded me, ever changed over. 
Odette was my quarry. 

At the station the gratified, intruding 
clergyman nervously hastened for his ticket, 
and so I got five minutes with Angela. I 
dwelt on the perils of peace. Tramps had 
begun to tramp ‘he 1 Ex-convicts had 
come back from the Front. Unrest was 
floating in the air. Jealousy of wealth 
sprouted on every bush. Hatred of autos 
stalked behind every tree. Carts and 
wagons weuld not light up and were al- 
ways on the wrong side. But Angela only 
laughed 

“Of course she is at home,” I said. 
“Still you would like to be sure. May I 
call you up?”’ 

“Oh, it would be much too late to- 
night.” 

Nor was she enthusiastic about my offer 
to send a line. She was sure that Odette 
would write. 

In desperation lest an acquaintance so 
leasant to me was to end, I told her that 
was expecting to spend the next week-end 

at Folkestone. Her eyes twinkled, but not 
with joy at the prospect of seeing me again. 
My persistence amused her—she made 
that clear enough. 

“Tt is only fair to you,” she said dryly. 
“You should have the chance to prove to 
my landlady that you are harmless. Please 
come to tea.” 

I welcomed even so indifferent an invi- 
tation, but I said bitterly that I was curious. 


le called 
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“In one house,”’ I charged, “you make 
me an imbecile; in the other a deserted 
lover. What next?”’ 
“Oh, if ne! are afraid to come —— 
“All right,” I answered sulkily, glower- 
ing, exasperated to the limit of endurance. 
‘I told Carol nothing but the truth, Fe 


” 


she said. ‘She just inferred —— 
Her smile was ees: 
“Yes,” I reto hotly, “all you said 


was true, but thesum of all your truths —— 
“T hate arithmetic,” she broke in. She 
became serious, and she bent forward in a 
friendly way. ‘There’s hong: a chance, you 
know,” she said earnestly, “that she may 
not have gone home.” 
“Oh, you think that?” 
a Yo ge by myself,” she explained. “I 
wouldn’t return until the vicomte had 
one.” She shook her head vehemently. 
‘You believe that I have been making fun 
of you to Carrie Bourne.” 
mt eteney do,”’ I retorted with em- 


phas 

She ‘lifted her eyes. She was saying to 
me by her expression that she was trying 
to be tolerant of my density. 

“Odette is a courtly girl,’ she said with a 
rippling stress on the charming a 
“She will be sure to write poomeey te 
Carrie, thanking her for her hospitality. 
Angela’s smile was winning, and she carried 
it into a laugh as I showed that I began 
to understand. ‘Carrie would never help 
us if she knew the truth. But—a lovers’ 
quarrel —— 

I frowned. She laughed again. 

“Such a triflin sacrifice to find Odette,” 
Angela said, “‘and you frown over it. When 
I go back I shall sa ip a if you hear 
from Odette wire ee iol address if it’s not 
London. The poor man is distracted.’ May 
I say you're distracted?” 

Her tone was serious but her eyes were 


gibin 
‘Cracked in Folkestone, distracted in 
Charing. Go on, I don’t mind,” I cried. 
“‘I was sure you wouldn’t,” she said with 
a maddening sweetness of approval. ‘Now 
if Carrie wires to me I'll te wo ee to you.” 
“That’s kind,” I answer fishing out a 
card with my address. “But I’m sure she’s 


home. 
“Let's hope she is.’”” She shook her head 
doubtfully. “I’m interested,”” she con- 


fessed, “and I’d love to help straighten it 
out—in Odette’s way, of course. So’’—she 
hesitated an instant--“I might even do 
more than telegraph.” 

I had not time to ask her exactly what 
that promise meant, as the train had come 
in. er handclasp was firm and cordial, 
and I hurried away tingling with a high 
pleasure at her frank friendliness. As the 
train moved off I could just see her head 
above a rounded tower of piled-up cherry 
baskets. The setting sun was shining on 
her, turning her brown hair to gold, adding 
brightness to her smile of farewell and 
warmth to the companionable wave of her 
hand. Memory lingered on that attractive 
picture until thought turned to what she 
was in herself. 

It stung my pride to reflect on the way 
she had teased me and made me dance to 
her tune. Always up to mischief, with her 
serious air and her telltale eyes, playing 
with me as she would; but never really 
wounding or saying a word that made me 
wince to recall. Her moods had so swiftly 
varied that I felt I had not even begun to 
know her. Of three things I was certain: 
she was kindly at heart; she had haughty 
pride of family; she was the most interest- 
ing girl I had ever talked to. 

wondered if the one point on which she 
had been continuously ar serious— ~ 
digree— was the pivot of her nature. 
had known people so inwardly arrogant ise 
they were like some princesses, friendly 
to all the world because they thought them- 
selves above the world. I did not want to 
believe this, but that upturned nose and 
upthrust chin had made a picture not to be 
forgotten. Proud people with beautiful, 
friendly manners charm with a winning 
om until their superiority is challenged. 
hen —— 

But I swept this thought away and 
dwelt on hermany gracioustraits. I thought 
about her with such concentration that I 
mixed her up with a ruddy sheldrake and 
an Egyptian goose. Then I realized that 
the two men in my compartment were dis- 
cussing a ridiculous bird and proclaiming 
its strange parentage. 

“I watched ’em mate in St. James’s 
Park,” one said. “They nested in a little 
island. Four eggs, rats got three, one 
(Continued on Page 50) 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
hatched. Now what do you think of that? 
The Egyptian goose was twice the shel- 
drake’s size, but he was sergeant major all 
right. International marriage, what? Such 
a cross never known before. War excite- 
ment, I s’ . German guns all parked 
about, and huts and soldiers. Got rattled 
allright, what? A hawthorn treesoshocked 
half the May blossoms blushed. Fact! 
Half the tree white blossoms, half pink. I 
never saw that before either.” 

“T’ve seen that tree,’”’ said the other; 
“pink May grafted on white.” 

I scanned the first speaker with eager 
eyes. His voice told me that I knew him 
well, though I had never seen his face. 
They had never uncovered that over there 
in the St.-Nazaire Hospital in my presence. 
He turned his head so far round to look at 
his companion that I made sure that his 
left eye was glass. 

“Rot!” he cried. “Blushin’ for shame, 
what?” 

He made a hideous grimace. I knew 
then that the left side of his face was built 
up, and that a jolly, warm-hearted smile is 
only a contortion if it is literally a half 
smile. 

This was the young man who had fallen 
overboard in the entrance to the St.- 
Nazaire dock. I had dropped a fat fender 
which lay at my feet and so saved Capt. 
John Saumarez from being crushed to pulp 
between hull and dockside, but I had often 
wondered whether I had done him a kind- 
ness. I had gone in the water after him 
and fished up a limp mass, and in the 
hospital where I had talked to him several 
times he had been to me only a bandaged 
bundle—a bundle unexpectedly removed 
across Channel to Folkestone, they said. 
I had heard nothing further of him. 

I was astonished at the restoration 
achieved, at the gayety of his manner, at 
his light-hearted chatter, at the cheerful 
expression of his face—very attractive 
when he was not laughing or talking with 
one side of it. His brown glass eye flecked 
with gold spots looked at nothing with the 
artless candor of its honest mate. There 
was not a line in his forehead, not a wrinkle 
in the corner of his eye. I knew that he 
was about my age, but he did not look his 
twenty-five years. He was of that tall, 
slim, fair type of English boy who never 

rows up, whose convictions never worry 

im because fixedly inherited and unalter- 
ably licked into him at a public school of 
caste, and whose conscience never troubles 
him because it moves by an iron code which 
he does not think of violating. ‘ 

I did not speak until our fellow traveler 
had left us at a suburban station. Then I 
the name which he had 
at St.-Nazaire Hospital, 

He turned his workin 


iven to himsel 
ancake Johnny. 


| eye on me and looked me up and down wit 


a facial contortion to which I had already 
become so accustomed that to me it ex- 
pressed only Bvt and eager curiosity. 
“Rokeby Charteris,” I said. 
He let out a yell and grasped my two 


hands. 
“Roke!” he cried. ‘‘That’s all I could 


| remember, what? And my kit lost cross- 


ing, and your name with it.” 

t was mighty pleasant to hear such 
words as he poured out on me. I was sur- 
prised to find that he could remember all 
our talks at the hospital, in which his words 
had been pumped out with difficulty 
through a gap in his bandages. 

“My last message to Polly,” he said, 
grinning cheerfully, “do you remember, 
what? And you never had to send it after 
all. Polly was a family arrangement, dear 
old girl, one of the Lest, rippin’, and she 
took it that way, what? But I didn’t. 

“TI was awful spoons on her, and her 
damn friendly letters hit me hard, but I 
ate ‘em all the same, what? She came 
every month to see me at Folkestone Hos- 
pital, and then at a London convalescent. 
She dragged me to church the first day I 
was allowed out.” 

“‘Fine!” I cried, delighted with this happy 
compensation which had come to him. 

“Wasn't it, what?” he asked. “Oh, it 
bothered me a lot till she did that. You 
see, in the meantime there was another 
girl—a toppin’ girl, one of the best.” His 
voice had fallen to tenderness; his brown 
eye looked pensive. 

“I’m simply rotten at tellin’ a tale,” he 
went on, no doubt noting my bewilderment. 
“Best man, what? Not groom. I had 
spare Ak ad Bm Kadh Boome 

er to my youn rother, and t 
till I cou f oe see on off.” 
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“Oh,” I said, “I understand now. And 
the other girl?” 

“Refused me three times,’”’ he answered 
blithely; ‘‘but next time—perhaps—you 
never know your luck. And now I’ve got a 
billet, and a fixed screw, and what with my 
pension and a bit of an allowance—I’m 

rivate secretary to my old granddad, 
rd Cherriburton. Heard of the old boy? 
Postmaster General in 1909, what? As 
good an old scout as ever fluttered a tenner 
over the green cloth.” 

I had not heard, but I listened with a 
continuous chuckle to his vivid but hardly 
respectful delineation of the old gentle- 
man’s character, which did not finish until 
we had arrived at Victoria. We exchanged 
addresses, and I promised to visit his peo- 
ple at their Berkshire home. 


vir 


I DROVE straight to LeCroix’s house, 
expectant, curious. At last I should see 
Odette. I wondered how she would receive 
me and what her mother’s attitude would 
be toward me. 

“What?” I cried to Jacques. ‘“ Not come 
back?” 

He had not uttered a word, but his 
popping eyes had performed superhuman 
gymnastics, and his high and solemn dignity 


could only have been imparted by family 
sorrow. He shook his head in a melancholy 
negative. I was thunderstruck. 


“Send Marie to me,” I commanded. 

I went uninvited to LeCroix’s den. It 
had become a maiden’s bower. The tender 
offerings of the vicomte bloomed every- 
where. Presently came this cockney 
Frenchwoman leabing sullen defiance from 
careworn eyes. 

“Marie,” I charged, “you slipped se- 
cretly with mademoiselle from her home in 
France. When madame arrived here you 
kept her downstairs until mademoiselle got 
away. You know where she is.” 

Marie stumbled back into a chair and 
sobbed silently. 

** Monsieur has no news?” she asked bro- 
kenly. 

“No, but you have,” I retorted sharply. 

“‘T had hope. I had hope,” she muttered 
over and over again. 

I told her what I had discovered. She 
became more cheerful when I made it clear 
that mademoiselle had spent the night in 
a sheltered home. Marie was sure that she 
had heard the name of Carol Bourne. 

“Tell madame,” I said, “‘that mademoi- 
selle is very discreet and visits friends. 
Are you in favor of this marriage with 
Monsieur le Vicomte?” 

“Oh, monsieur,” Marie said, jumping to 
her feet and coming to me, “I am in favor 
of nothing except to find her and bring her 
home.” 

She showed more feeling than madame 
ever would, I was sure. I was impressed by 
her anxiety and convinced that she was 
not in touch with Odette. 

“Tell madame,” I said, “to send the 
vicomte away. Do not say that I said it. 
Then mademoiselle will return, I am sure.” 

We heard the doorbell ring, and Marie 
put a finger on her lips. We could no more 
than catch the echo of a suave, sonorous 
voice. 

“It is the doctor,’”’ Marie whispered. 

I looked my astonishment that a prac- 
titioner had realiy been summoned. 

“He treats Madame Seravin for nerves,” 
Marie volunteered, ‘‘and also he gives les- 
sons for the treatment of scarlet fever. He 
writes each morning a bulletin. It is a bad 
attack which he is asked to imagine, and 
madame makes many notes, that she may 
know how to treat the fever when she re- 
turns to our home.” 

“It is a shameful fraud,” I exclaimed 
a 
‘*Monsieur,” Marie sighed, ‘does not 
know that a French girl must not be talked 
about.” 

“Did she wear the check dress?” 

“No, monsieur, a blue.” 

“Can you get me a photograph of her?” 

“There is none here, monsieur.” 

I slipped out of the house by the back 
way, not caring whether Marie told of my 
visit or not, but not wishing to meet either 
conspiring matron. I should have told 
them what I thought of them. I went 
straight to a post office and tel phed to 
Miss Egerton. I told her that Odette had 
not returned and begged her to wire if she 
heard anything. 

At chambers I placed my golden- 
heeled slipper on bureau, changed and 
went to LeCroix at his hotel. I found him 
in his room sitting bolt upright, his pink 
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silk braces glaring through his white dinner 
waistcoat and his long, pointed pumps 
gleaming along the floor. He greeted me 
with a calm nod, astonishingly different 
from his usual blustery salutation. His face 
was almost purple, and his eyes were blaz- 
ing, yet his “ Good evening, Roke,”’ was cool 
civility. I toid my story in two hundred 
words—not more, I am sure, and he said 
when I had finished that it was well to know 
that Odette so far was safe. He asked me 
quietly how I had got on her trail, but I 
dodged that question, as I had made no 
mention of Angela. 

A valet came hurrying into the room and 
respectfully handed over a dinner jacket. 
Then LeCrcix boiled over. He poured over 
that man the most blighting, biting prod- 
igality of offensive abuse that I had ever 
heard heaped, but as it was all in French 
the victim no more than looked uncom- 
fortable. 

When he had crept away LeCroix put on 
the dinner jacket, and then held out his 
great arm andsaid in his odd new bottled-up 
way: ‘The fellow kept me waiting. I have 
had the velvet cuffs removed.” 

His outburst had prevented apoplexy. 
His face relapsed to wine color and his 
eyes ceased to gleam. He loved bizarre 
enrichments on his clothes, and this foible 
went sometimes to such lengths that it was 
a little embarrassing to be with him. 

“Why change the cuffs?” I asked. 

“They are no longer comme il faut.” He 
surveyed himself in the glass. “Come. It 
is the dinner of the three M’s. You shall 
join.” 

As we went along the corridor I asked an 
explanation. He licked his red lips. 

“Sole meuniére, filet mignon, péche 
Melba. That is the meal, with some hors 
d’ceuvres and a créme potage. We have 
arranged it—the vicomte and I. I was 
almost late.” 

He proceeded in stately silence and en- 
tered the elevator with a step so light that 
his immense weight hardly jarred it. He 
had had a wonderful day, he said. That 
remarkable New York friend of mine had 
sold him the steamer at a bargain. When 
he told me the price I could not understand 
why he was not bubbling and prancing. 
His new reticent manner suggested an ex- 
citable elephant, tightly chained by legs 
and trunk. 

The vicomte had not yet come down to 
the lounge. LeCroix, with a splendid dig- 
nity, filled the two places in a double seat. 

“Why did you leave Plymouth?” he 
asked. 

“Jim Shaw wired. I wished to see him, 
of course.” 

“I did not give him your address.” 

“He got that from my man, I suppose. 
When are you going to send this poor old 
vicomte home?” 

“Psst! Here he comes, Roke.” 

His greeting of the ceremonious noble- 
man was a superb duplicate of the vi- 
comte’s bow. That gave me the key to the 
paneer manner of the mercurial and 

isterous LeCroix. He was modeling his 
dress, his manner, even his s h, on the 
aristocrat. I thought of a Texas her, 
clam down, and I expected all that 
evening to see LeCroix! burst upward with 
a noise like a derrick hitting the ceiling. 
But nothing happened. 

The vicomte was very polite to me, but 
was preoccupied and anxious. At dinner, 
as we ate the first of the three M’s, a mes- 
senger brought him a note. He read it with 
an anxious care, then handed it to LeCroix. 

“*Héles!”” LeCroix sighed, and after per- 
mission extended he passed it over to me: 


BULLETIN ON CASE OF MADEMOISELLBE 
SERAVIN, SUFFERING FROM SCARLATINA 


SECOND DAY. 

“ Patient on the whole had a better night. 
Became slightly delirious at one A. M., when 
the temperature rose to 105 F. 

“Rash is not so congestive looking this 
morning. Throat not so painful, but still 
red and cedematous. On the whole there 
is a decided improvement since yesterday 
morning. (Signed) 

“A. LANGTON-JONES, M.D., L.R.C.P.”, 


“Tt is favorable,” I said. 

The vicomte gravely nodded as he took 
a second helping of the sole. LeCroix bent 
his head in stately acquiescence as he was 
served for the third time with the fish. The 
vicomte’s spirits rose, and he s ily be- 
came the most charming of dinner com- 
panions. His world was a dead world to 
me, but his urbane wit infused it with life. 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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When you get up 
e am 
a Picnic 

When you are filling the picnic basket 
there is something you can do to gladden 
the party. : 

Put in plenty of Tak-hom-a Biscuit 
to make sandwiches that will hold 
generous fillings, and Sunshine Fig Bars 
to serve with fruit; Sunshine Yum-Yums 
(the snappy ginger snap) and Sunshine 
Lemon Snaps to go with ginger ale or 
soda pop. Don't forget Sunshine Animal 
Biscuit for the children; and tuck in a 
box of Sunshine Perfet-to Sugar Wafers 
to munch on the way home. 
= Even if a picnic is planned in a hurry, 
you can have all these good things— 
from the Thousand Window Bakeries 
—with little bother on your part. 

Look over the Sunshine Display Rack 
at your grocer’s and you will see that 
uses for Sunshine Biscuits do not end 
with the picnic basket. 
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Sunshine Clover Leaves Sugar Waters 
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Sunshine Vanilla Wafers Sunshine Chocolate Fingers 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
He seemed to take a fancy to me, and after 
dinner and coffee extended an invitation at 
which LeCroix frowned. 

“We shall later go on to the Cercle,” he 
said. ‘Will you come, Monsieur Char- 
teris?”’ 

Lecroix mysteriously signaled “‘No,” but 
I accepted. 

That is how I came near midnight to be 
in a large room paneled in white and gold, 
with Japanese paintings on silk in each 
panel. A haze of soft light from hidden 
sources suffused the room and gleamed on 
gilt chairs, on an oblong table and on fifteen 
or twenty men, some of whom wore orders 
and decorations, some wide red sashes, and 
some younger ones the uniforms of cap- 
tains and lieutenants in the British Army. 

LeCroix looked at the table with hungry, 
eager eyes. 

“‘ Hélas, Roke, old man,” he muttered in 
my ear, “I have solemnly promised my 
dear wife not togamble. But such promises 
are off, are they not? It is a brilliant com- 
pany and I must do as the vicomte does.” 
He made a dash for a vacated seat on the 
left of the banker, then summoned me with 
a backward jerk of the head. “You are 
young,” he whispered. “‘You are hot- 
headed. If you play, remember the golden 
rule: Do not lose more than you have in 
your pocket. Thus you will never wake to 
remember losses which you cannot afford.” 

“Do you think,” I answered, “‘that I am 
going to sit in a game of baccarat with 
such a bank as that?” I pointed to the 
heap of notes in front of the banker as 
LeCroix nodded in satisfaction at hearing 
that I did not intend Ford 

I sat down on one of the spidery-legged 
sofas and presently was interested to see 
Pancake Johnny enter the room. He stood 
and looked at the table with his one-sided 
grin, then he saw me. He came over and 
greeted me in the low-pedaled voice ap- 
propriate to that solemn temple of chance. 

“Takin’ a flutter?’’ he asked as he sat by 
my side. “Cherry’s winnin’, what?” 

He pointed out his flighty grandfather, of 
whose peccadillos I had that day heard an 
irreverent account. I looked with curiosity 
at Lord Cherriburton, fine-skulled, liter- 
ally long-headed and very bald. The clean- 
shaven, wrinkled face received character 
from a bold nose which sprang from be- 
tween two keen eyes younger than the rest 
of him. 

“TI told Cherry I had run against you,” 
Johnny said. “He wants you up at our 
river house over Sunday.” 

Of course I had to decline, for I had a far 
more important engagement at Folkestone, 
but I promised for the week after. 

“Cherry must be near his limit.” He 
rose that he might the more clearly see the 
pile in front of his grandfather. “ He’s not 
allowed by the family to lose more than a 
thousand in a night,” Johnny explained, 
“so he don’t allow himself to win more than 
that. That’s what I’m doin’ here, what? 
Keeping tab.” 

A servant came up to us. He wore a 
pium-colored velvet livery and white silk 
stockings. 

“TI thought perhaps you'd like to know, 
sir, that Captain Bentacute i is below.” 

“Here? What?’ 

“Yes, sir.” The lackey turned to me: 
“ Perhaps you’d wish to pass it to your 
friends, sir.” 

“Friends here, Roke? Tell ’em, what?” 

Johnny rose and sauntered to his grand- 
father. I, went to the side of LeCroix, 
choked with laughter. This mysterious 
message, heavy with meaning to the ini- 
tiated, would be Greek to LeCroix. 

I bent over and muttered sternly in his 
large red ear: “Captain Bentacute is 
below.” 

The man next to him, obviously over- 
hearing, shot up so abruptly that he 
knocked me against my partner. This man 
hastily gathered up his money, muttered 
an apology and went toward the door. 
LeCroix looked javelins and bayonets at 
me—his eyes were too fierce in excited 
moments to look such trifles as daggers. 
Then he gazed about and saw that pla 
had abruptly ceased. I went to the vi- 
comte and whispered that some interrup- 
tion, not understood by me, had occurred. 
Then Johnny Saumarez claimed me and in- 
troduced me to his grandfather. My hand 
was clasped in long, slender, cold fingers. 

wt sportin’ mp into St.-Nazaire waters, 
youngster,” fn old nobleman said, “saved 
the boy for us. Made a good job of him, 
didn’t they, jyoung Charteris? Mind you 
come to us. 
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“Can we drop you, what?” asked 
Johnny. 

LeCroix, stuffing his pockets with wads 
of bank notes, came over to me perplexed. 

“What happened?”’ he asked in French. 

“Bentacute dropped in,” I answered 
gravely, with a significant warning flutter 
of my left eyelid. “Take the vicomte away.” 

LeCroix looked at me with suspicion, 
then glanced about with alarm. The room 
was almost empty. He lunged across, 
thrust a hand through the vicomte’s arm 
and led him out. 

Johnny dropped some of the notes which 
he had — from his grandfather's 
place at the table, and a light breeze carried 
some ty He summoned a servant and 
pointed, keeping his eye on the money 
while his grandfather talked to me and while 
I watched a man over Lord Cherriburton’s 
shoulder. This man was undersized—not 
more than five feet six inches—but his 
figure was symmetrical and looked power- 
ful. His unwrinkled face suggested twenty- 
five years; his strong oval chin and firm 
mouth seemed to say at least thirty; but 
his snow-white hair made all estimates ab- 
surd. He had done everything, seen every- 
thing, and had perpetual youth, I thought. 
He had disappeared before I could ask 
who he was, but he was the easiest man 
to describe who had ever lived. 

“Bentacute, what?” Johnny said as we 
descended the stairs with leisurely steps. 

pe. thought we were too late, for a small 

uad of policemen came marching in. 

e sergeant in command looked up, 
an ordered his men into a side room 
and closed the door on them. 

“I beg your pardon, My Lord,” he said, 
obsequiously touching his cap; “I thought 
everybody was out.” 

“Why do you worry us, sergeant?” 
Lord Cherriburton asked. 

“Very sorry, My Lord.” 

He led the way across the sidewalk, 
waving away the small crowd which had 
gathered at sight of the police. They obe- 
diently made a lane, but fell back further 
at another wave. He turned the handle 
of the door of the limousine with gingerly 
deference. 

When we were inside he closed the door, 
inserted his head through the open window 
and said under his breath: “Two young 
officers played the fool, My Lord. They 
dropped a bit more than their fathers could 
stand, and the fathers laid a complaint. 
Not sporting, My Lord, but it happens. 
Good night, My Lord. Good night, cap- 
tain. Good night, sir.” He touched his 
cap three separate times. “Thank you, 
captain.”’ He touched his cap again. 

I saw the coin as it passed to his hand. 
All this courtesy for two shillings, less than 
half a dollar. But I wronged the good 
constable by this thought, for he would 
have acted just the same without any tip 
at all. But he had not yet finished. 

“Is it home, My Lord?” he asked. 
I gave him my address. 
“Thank you, sir.’’ Another touch of the 


cap. 

“Thank you, sergeant,’’ I politely an- 
swered. 

Having thus performed all necessary 
rites of ceremony, the word was passed to 
the chauffeur and we got away. Lord 
Cherriburton with amiable good will made 
a charge against youth. 

‘You war- poiled youngsters,”” he said, 

“are upsettin’ the world—commerce, la- 
bor, manufacturin’, shippin’, gamblin’—all 
stirred to froth by boys who won't settle 
down. Stick to dancin’ and girls, boy, and 
let us old ones take our only pleasure in 
peace.’ 

“‘Roke wasn’t playin’, 
tested, laughing. 

“Thad a palate,” the old man cheerfully 
said. “Now I live on toast and tea. A 

tticoat once would bring me runnin’; now 
if I see one flutterin’ I yawn. I was keen on 
huntin’; now I doze by the fireside. I’ve 
bagged my fifty brace of a mornin’; now I 
can’t lift a gun to my shoulder. I traveled. 
I was in public life. I enjoyed it all. Now 


Johnny pro- 


I’ve one pleasure left. You boys come along 
and rob me of that. There’s lots besides 
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gamin’ for youth, you know. Leave that 
to us old ones. 

He was no sour old mourner over lost 
ser agp His protest ended in an od: 

ttle chirrup which I could guess was the 
ghost of a once-jolly chuckle. 

“T’m sorry for what I’ve done, sir,” I 
said, “but what did I do?” 

“Poached,” he responded. ‘‘ We old ones 
have two honest pleasures—ambition, 
gamin’. The world’s too democratic now to 
make ambition interestin’, so I gave that 

up. Gamblin’ is all I have left. A safe 
pleasure for age, if you can afford it; folly 
for youth. if He chirruped again. “A 
changin’ world,” he said. ‘‘That mistake 
could not have happened before the war.’ 

“What mistake, sir?”’ I asked. 

“Sendin’ those bobbies before we were 


wrr, 
I laughed. 

3 If you were in on a New York raid,” [ 
said, “you would not complain of this.”” 

“Raid?” echoed His Lordship. ‘“ D'ye 
call it that?’’ He was amused. 

“Yes, and you were tipped off to it.” 

The old nobleman emitted his thin, cheer- 
ful chirrup. 

eer language you Americans 
ta 

“Who's Bentacute?”’ I asked. 

“Don’t know Bentacute, what? 
I’m Jiggered |" Johnny answered. “I 
heard of him in Alexandria, Bagdad and 
Lens, what? He keeps princes and am- 
bassador johnnies and visitin’ statesmen 
and granddad out of trouble. That's his 
business, what? These police chaps are 
sometimes  offici ious, don’t you know. 
apt teaches ‘em etiquette, what? 

fe aaa 

“John,” Lord Cherriburton interrupted 


Well, 


with sudden animation, “a ghost was 
puntin’—a ghost of the old Paris days. | 
saw an old friend, De Levilier. Certain it 


was him. Find him out.” 
“He's at the Savoy, sir,” I blurted out 
before I thought. 
The old nobleman chuckled. 
“After a girl,” he said. “Nothing less 
would bring him across Channel. Have 
him up over Sunday, Jack 


“Righto!’ 

Lord Cherriburton chirruped again. 

“De vilier hasn't missed many 
chances in his life,”” he said. “‘But I forget 


how time flies. No, it can’t be a girl. He 
was godson to the Comte de Mornay. 
He’s nearly seventy.” 

The limousine drew up at my door, and 
Saumarez accepted my invitation to come in. 

“You've won your limit, Cherry,” he 
said, ‘so it’s straight home "for you.” 

In my room, chuckling, I said; “‘ You call 
him Cherry, Johnny?” 

“Of course. Everybody does in the 
family. He’s one of the best, what?” 

Saumarez emptied bulging pockets of 
clean, crackling five-pound notes. 

“The only place you can keep clear of 
those filthy pound notes is a gamblin’ hell, 
what? I'll take these notes to Bentacute 
to-morrow. He'll hand ’em over to the 
boys who made the kick. Don’t believe in 
it myself, what? But that’s what Cherry’ll 
want. Ifachap loses and squeals —" 

“Will they take it?” I asked, surprised. 

*Bentacute will say it comes from the 
proprietor,” Saumarez explained with his 
one-sided grimace. 

It was then that I broached the topic 
which I had brought him in there to 
discuss. 

“Johnny,” I said, “the Vicomte de 
Levilier is an old, old man and he doesn’t 
know it.” 

“Good fault, what?’’ Saumarez lighted 
a cigarette. ‘‘Know him well?’ 

I nodded. 

“Responsible for him,” I announced. 
“England is too hectic for him. I’m trying 
to get him back to his warm, quiet corner 
in France. Don’t ask him to your place.” 

“Oh, if you say not. It’s rather fun 
when Cherry meets a friend of his youth. 
Take it from me, you and I live in quiet 
times, Roke, old man.” He turned his 
head to get me in direct vision of his sound 
eye. ‘I’ll forget him,” he promised. “That's 
the best Ican say, what? But Cherry won't, 
I'm afraid.” 


’ 








“Tf it has to be it must be,’’ I said with 


pious resignation. 
I saw him out on a renewed promise to 

go to his place on the Sunday after next. 
“Polly'l fall on her knees to you,” 

Johnny said. ‘You saved me, what? You 

saved her from me, what? She’s full of 

gratitude.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED) , 





Thousands of lock-equipped cars 
when left urfffocked 
Owners take a chance~— because 
using most locks means bather 


It’s No Effort to Use 


are stolen 


Theft Proof 
Auto Lock 


Right under the wheel. No-dirt or 
grease no fumbling You turn 
and remave the key~ like licking 
your door lust that easy No 


temptation not to use it. 


Other Good Features 
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No change in constriction. 
Car cannot.be driven or 
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Complies with all local ord- 
inances. 
Guaranteed for life of car. 


Order One Today - 


If your dealer, hasn't Simplex 
Theftproof Locks, send his name 
and $15 for any car except Ford 
$7.00 for Ford.» Simplex distrib- 
utor will see that you are promptly 
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Housekeepers 


—who spend your household 
money thoughtfully, intelli- 
gently— 


What do you look for when you 
buy a gas mantle? 


Do you buy it on price alone? 


Is this the way you get best 
value in your other purchases? 


A gas mantle is not merely a 
film of chemical ash. It is Light 
itself, and all the possibilities of 
Light—safety, pleasure, useful 
hours, rested eyes, and cheerful 
spirits. Things worth while —! 


Think of these things when next 
you buy; and don’t say “gas man- 
tles””—say 


WMelsbach, 


GAS MANTLES 


Then you will get mantles 
made with pride, and care, and 
knowledge— mantles that will 
give you more and better light 
and longer service— mantles fully 
worth to you the few cents extra 
that they cost. 


Three favorite brands, each the 
best at its price, each identified by 
the famous Welsbach Shield of 
Quality on the box: 


“Welco” - 26¢ 
“Reflex” - 20c 
“No. 4” 1c 





At your dealer’s, and the gas company. 


WELSBACH COMPANY 
GLOUCESTER, N. J. 
Member American Gas Association 
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THE CONSTANTINOPLE 
REFUGEES 


(Continued from Page i1) 


caren vow ropes up to them and sold 
them bottles of water and loaves of bread 
for wedding rings and fur coats. When 
pay was slow in coming they disported 
themselves with the refugees, eee 
to tie loaves to the dangling ropes, an 
laughing merrily when the refugees clawed 
at them. A number of ees told me 
about this fascinating exhibition of court- 
liness and hospitality on the part of the 
Levantines, and some of them were so 
stirred by the recollection that they wept 
with rage at the mere telling of it. None of 
the people who indulged in these gentle 
pleasantries were Turks. And I might add 
at this point that the people of America 
have picked up some very worthless no- 
tions in the course of the past century 
concerning the relative value of the people 
of the Near East. 

The relief organizations, however, got 
under way with great rapidity. The Amer- 
ican Red Cross, from the very first, did 
exceptionally fine work among the refugees, 
and in such a way that the Russians in the 
camps and the Russians in Constantinople 
and the Russians in all the other cities of 
Europe express their gratitude to the Amer- 
ican Cross and the American people 
with unusual feeling and sincerity. The 
French High Commission notified all the 
Constantinople relief organizations that 
the French would assume the responsibility 
for the relief of the refugees and requested 
that the work of all the organizations be 
carried on through the French, The British 
had taken charge of Denikin’s refugees 
from Novorossiysk; and since the French 
had backed and recognized Wrangel it was 
felt that they should look after the evacua- 
tion of his forces. The size of these Russian 
evacuations has made it imperative that 
they be closely supervised and controlled; 
for they have been very similar to the 

t migrations of early days which so 
requently altered the map of Europe and 
changed the destinies of nations. If allowed 
to follow their natural course they would 
unquestionably have resulted in guerrilla 
warfare of a particularly virulent sort, and 
in the complete upset of the Near Eastern 
schemes which have been so carefully 
thought out and so delicately nursed by 
sundry European nations. So the Frenc 
took over the Wrangel evacuation, and 
they found themselves with a tremendous 
and expensive job on their hands. 

Considering the difficulties which con- 
— them, they did a very good job 
in ¥ 


Cosmopolitan Galata 


Constantinople reminds me, in general 
shape, of a giant mitten. Past the ends of 
the thumb portion and the finger portion 
of the mitten flows the narrow Bosphorus, 
running swiftly out of the Black Sea in a 
channel no wider than many large Amer- 
ican rivers—the channel through which 

asses all the wealth of the Orient in its 
journey to the Western world. The finger 
portion of this mitten is the old imperial 
city of Constantine and the Byzantine 
Empire, and the Stamboul of the Turks. 
Marching along the ridge which forms its 
backbone are the mighty mosques of St. 
Sophia and the Sultans, bulking proudly 
above the solid masses of shops and ba- 
zaars and palaces and crowded wooden 
dwellings which comprise the ancient city. 
It is these mosques, pale pink and gold in 
the early morning haze, gray in the hot 
light of noon, and soft lavender as the sun 
oo down, which make the sky line of 

tamboul a spectacle more striking than 
that of any other city in the world with 
the single exception of lower New York. 

Across from the finger portion of the 
mitten lies the thumb portion, which is 
Galata along the water’s edge and Pera in 
the higher portions, In Galata and Pera 
live the Greeks and the Armenians, the 
Americans and British and French and 
all the other nationalities regarded by the 
Turks as foreigners. Pera swells up ab- 
ruptly and proudly from the frowzy money- 
changing shops and cheap stores and red- 
light districts and water-front activities of 
Galata; and her slopes and hilltops are 
closely covered with modern stone office 
buildings and shops and apartment houses 
and dwellings. 


Between the thumb portion and the 
finger portion of the mitten, running at 
right angles out of the Bosphorus, is the 
Golden Horn, crowded with shipping and 
crossed by the Galata Bridge, across which 
surges the motleyest throng of people that 
ever mottled, as one might say, a single 
city. Whatever nationality you may seek 
can be found on the Galata Bridge on an 
day in any year; men from the far nort 
and the far south, from the far east and 
the far west, and from all the countries 
between: Poles, Czechs, Rumanians, Al- 
banians, Montenegrins, Algerians, Per- 
sians, Arabs, Tartars, Mongols, Cossacks of 
all varieties; Finns and Chinamen; Amer- 
icans and Hottentots; kilted Scotchmen 
and wilted Peruvians—representatives of 
ony country that may suit your fancy. 

verywhere throughout this huge city, 
so magnificent from a distance and so 
squalid when you are in it—this city that 
would be the greatest city in the world if 
it were under the American or the British 
flag—there are Russians. 
here are Russian restaurants, Russian 
newspapers, Russian tea shops, Russian 
— houses, Russian dance halls and 
ussian shops of every description. Some 
shops drive a thriving trade in good Rus- 
sian vodka and fair Russian vodka and 
Russian vodka of the sort that would dis- 
solve a life-size marble statue of the Dying 
Gladiator in twelve minutes or peel the 
hide from a very old and very tough ele- 
Er. The main streets of Pera are sprin- 
led with shop and window signs in the 
odd and deformed-looking Russian letters. 
There are Russians selling flowers and toys 
on street corners; there are admirals open- 
ing the doors of buildings to callers; there 
are army officers taking the hats and coats 
of patrons in restaurants; there are prin- 
cesses and the wives of former millionaires 
waiting on table. Well, let us have a few 
specific instances. 


From General to Janitor 


At the crowded corner where the Rue 
des Petits Champs runs out of the Grande 
Rue de Pera and around to the American 
Embassy and the Pera Palace Hotel stands 
a flower seller named Mandrika. He is in 
the uniform of a Russian officer because he 
has nothing else to wear; and on his tunic 
are the ribbons of various orders and 
campaigns. He comes from Petrograd, 
where he was very well known indeed; for 
he was not only an officer in that excellent 
regiment, His Majesty’s Own Guard Rifles, 
but he was aid-de-camp and general a la 
suite to the Czar himself. The flower 
business, he says, is wretched; but a 
wretched flower business is better than 


ng. 
The Russian Embassy, which is a large 
building on the Grande Rue de Pera, has 
been partly turned into a 300-bed hospital, 
equipped throughout by the American Red 
Cross. A kitchen in the basement of the 
embassy cooks the food for the patients of 
the hospital; and the chief cook of this 
kitchen and his staff of ten men are all 
Guards officers. Another section of the 
Russian Emb has for its janitor Gen- 
eral Kontemikoff, commander of a division 
in the Great War, and late Maréchal de 
Noblesse of the District of the Don. This 
latter job can’t be translated into English 
with any exactness; but if my understand- 
ing of it is correct it is a sort of cross be- 
tween the president of a state senate and a 
presidentially appointed cotillon leader. 
The editor and publisher of the largest 
afternoon paper in Sebastopol is any 
guarding his newly acquired job as hall 
porter in a Pera office building. In the 
stables of British Headquarters there are 
five Russian officers who have been em- 
loyed as grooms. The chauffeur of the 
nited States military attaché was a cap- 
tain in the air service of the old Russian 
Army, and shot down six enemy planes. 
The kitchen of the Russian hospital at 
Harbie is run by two Cossack officers, 
General Bobrikoff and General Beilibin. 
At the head of the laundry of this hospital 
is another general; while a Princess 
Galitzin is one of the laundresses. There 
are very many Princess Galitzins in Eu- 
rope just now. The Princess Galitzin who 
(Continued on Page 58) 
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The 
SILVER 
SIDE 


When money was easy and profits 
wild—double prices were paid for half 
portions of quality. 

But now all that is changed and it’s— 
“hammer for quality and knock down 
the price.” 

Tired of the high cost of animal leather 
the people have turned to GENUINE 
KERATOL. 

And this is “ The Silver Side”’ of the so- 
called present business gloom. Old 
Mother Necessity has educated the 
public into the use of a superior ma- 
terial which sells at a lower price— 
KERATOL. 

For lasting beauty, durability and 
economy KERATOL is unsurpassed. 
It looks like the finest animal leather— 
made in any grain from walrus to seal 
and morocco~- wears longer than most 
animal leather and is soft and pliable, 
but is waterproof, stain proof and may 
be washed with soap and water. It 
will not crack or scuff. 

For 25 years KERATOL has been the 
Standard Material of the leading manu- 
facturers of trunks, traveling bags, 





books, loose-leaf binders, furniture and 
everything for which a rich, durable, 
wear-resisting material is required. 


And remember ¢his—the manufacturer 
who uses KERATOL makes high class 
goods. He is interested ig in 






quality and service rather than in high 
prices. 

The next time you buy leather goods, 
specify GENUINE 

KERATOL. Save 


money —maintain- 

all desirable 
ing all desirable 
qualities, 


KERATOL is the stamp and seal of quality. 
To manufacturers: Write for prices and 
samples of GENUINE KERATOL. 


Comes in all grains, weights and colors. 


THE KERATOL COMPANY 


Newark, N. J 








(Continued from Page 56) 
is the laundress is the one whose brother 
was an officer in the First Cavalry Guard 
Regiment and aid-de-camp to Grand Duke 
Nicholas. 

Colonel Verevkin, of the Hussars of the 
Guards, does odd jobs in the office of the 
Russian codperative society for one Turkish 
pound a day. His wife, who is an excellent 
needlewoman, does fine embroideries for 
English and American residents of Con- 
stantinople. Between the two of them they 
figure on being able to send their fifteen- 
oe daughter to Constantinople Col- 
ege 


I was driving along a street in Pera one 
night with two young men from the Amer- 
ican Embassy. “There’s the man that 
wanted the telescope,” said one of them, 
peering over at a vacant lot, “and he’s got 
it.” It seems that this man had wandered 
into the embassy some days previous with 
a tale to the effect that he had sold all his 
possessions for enough money to buy a 
ee and that he still lacked ten 
Turkish pounds of the necessary sum. He 
wanted the telescope, he said, to earn his 
living. His aay was heard without enthu- 
siasm, because heartbreaking tales are as 
common in Constantinople as dandelions in 
America. But he was so persistent that one 
of the Americans a gave him the ten 
pounds—‘“‘ to get rid of him,’”’ as Americans 
usually say when they wish to becloud 
their soft-heartedness—and then he had 
to hide so that the Russian wouldn’t reward 
him with his last possession—a trick cane 
which, to quote the American, was “so 
dressy that a guy wouldn’t be caught 
soused at a dervish dance with it.” And 
here he was, giving the boobs of Constanti- 
nople a close-up at the stars for five piasters 
a shot, It was a great relief to the Amer- 
ican, for he had strongly suspected that his 
ten Turkish pounds had been used to cele- 
brate the Russian Easter. Later I asked 
about the telescope owner at the Russian 
Embassy and found out that his name was 
Sirdaschoff, that he had been wealthy 
before the revolution and had attained 
some fame as an amateur astronomer, 
having maintained a private observatory 
that would have done credit to a university. 

The American Y. M. C, A. has a Russian 
social center up on the Rue Broussa, which 
leads off the Grande Rue de Pera. There are 
schools for Russian children in this building, 
and a dining room where Russians who 
have jobs or who have a little money left 
can come and get good food at more reason- 
able prices than obtain in the hotels or the 
Turkish or Russian restaurants—and the 
prices in the latter places are unusually 
stiff. Constantinople, with the possible ex- 
ception of London, is the most expensive 
city in all Europe. In a way, it is the most 
expensive city in the world, for there are no 
little places around the corner, as there are 
in all other European cities, where one can 
dine cheaply if the necessity arises. One 
must live either expensively or very, very 
wretchedly; and that’s another reason why 
ee in Constantinople are out of 

uck, 

I went up to the Russian social center for 
lunch one noon; and before I went up to 
the dining room I stopped to get the youn 
American who, with his wife, on charge o 
Y.M.C. A, activities, 


The Cream of Tartar Beauty 


One of the prettiest girls that I ever saw 
was rushing cabbage soup from the kitchen 
to the tables. She was twenty-two years 
old, and her hair was the color of corn silk 
in early September, and her eyes were as 
blue as—well, any magazine editor who 
was handed a colored photograph of her to 
use on the cover of his magazine would 
burst into tears of gratitude. Around her 
neck she had a triple string of pearls about 
as large as buckshot. These were the 
— article. The young woman was the 

rincess Vododskaya, a Tartar princess 
from Turkestan; and I don’t mind saying 
that since I have seen her the expression 
“Cream of Tartar” conveys more of a pic- 
ture to me than it did some time ago. She 
came to the Y. M. C, A. for work as soon 
as she reached Constantinople, for she said 
that she could be aoe if she worked 
than she could be if she lived by selling her 
pearls. She was offered a position as dish- 
washer, seized it joyfully and stuck to it 
steadily, though she had a bad case of 
recurrent malaria. When the opening came 
she was given a place as waitress, which she 
has held ever since. Her position pays her 
twenty-eight Turkish pounds a month, or 
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about twenty dollars. She gets her meals 
for nothing, and pays eighteen pounds a 
month, or about twelve dollars, for her 
room, She is a widow. Three months 
after she was married her husband was 
killed fighting against the Bolsheviks. 

Russians have always been a peculiarly 
improvident lot of grown-up children. 
When they have money they spend it 
without much apparent thought for the 
morrow; and the doctrine of I-should- 
worry was postulated long, long ago in 
Russia in the single word “ Nichevo,”’ which 
might be translated by the phrase, “‘ What’s 
the odds!” Tough as is the lot of the Con- 
stantinople refugees, one sees the old 
nichevo spirit cropping out constantly. 
Those who have a iittle money left are apt 
to spend it freely. Many of those who have 
earned a little and have nobody dependent 
on them blow in their earnings with great 
enthusiasm. 

I know of no better illustration of this 
than the case of a dashing and debonair 
Russian captain, who fought on every 
front during the war, spent many months 
in Russian, English and American hos- 
pitals, and finally wound up his military 
career with Wrangel. He was brought up 
to be a fighter, and fighting is all that he 
knows. He got in touch with frierids in 
America and finally secured permission 
from the State Department to go there. 
His American friends sent him several hun- 
dred dollars by way of the embassy to pay 
his passage. The embassy, however, re- 
fused to give him the lump sum, having had 
experience; but he, was told that as ex- 
penses arose in connection with his trip the 
money would be advanced to him. His 
first need was a visa, which would cost ten 
dollars. He asked for the money, got it, 
and started down the street for the visa. 
On the way he saw in a tailor’s window a 
gorgeous pair of military breeches. The 
price, by some fatality, was ten dollars. 
The breeches were truly magnificent, and 
he craved them, Without more ado, there- 
fore, he went in and bought them. And 
the visa? Nichevo! He should worry! 


The Delights of the Muscovy 


So, in spite of the terrible suffering 
among the Russians, there is a certain 
amount of merrymaking as well. Then 
there are many Russian restaurants in 
which great numbers of Russians have 
found employment; and in these restau- 
rants there is something doing, as our 
grandfathers used to say, every minute. 
Consequently if a young and good-looking 
Russian girl—or fcr that matter a Russian 

irl who is good-looking and not so young— 

as acquaintances aboard the American 
destroyers or among the many English and 
American business men in Constantinople, 
she can see some pretty lively goings-on in 
the venerable city of the Sultans. The 
Russian refugees in Rome were both sur- 
prised and shocked last February when a 
Russian girl came over to Rome from Con- 
stantinople and expressed some contempt 
for Roman activities. 

“Rome,” she said, “is like a graveyard. 
You ought to see Constantinople. It’s the 
gayest place you can imagine!” 

The snappiest, as the phrase goes, restau- 
rant in Constantinople is the Muscovy; 
and I will even go so far as to say that no 
city in the world can produce its like. 
When one enters it one’s coat and hat are 
taken by a Cossack colonel in his long 
brown coat with crossed cartridge belts, his 
wrinkled high boots and his swanky silver- 


-hilted dagger in its silver seabbard. An 


embassy interpreter who was a lieutenant 
in one of the best guards regiments helped 
me a great deal in Constantinople, and he 
confessed that entering the Muscovy was 
an ordeal to which he could never accustom 
himself. He never knew whether to hop to 
attention and peel off a military salute for 
the colonel, or to ignore his uniform and 
rank and hand over his coat and hat. 

The Muscovy’s caviar and spike mack- 
erel fresh from the Bosphorus and the snipe 
and pheasants and and Ch&teaubriand 
and salad with Russian dressing are the 
equals of any that I have ever tasted, or 
even heard described by Mr. Irvin S. Cobb, 
the distinguished bon vivant. 

The Muscovy has an orchestra which is 
conducted by the first violinist of the 
Petrograd opera. The pianist is a concert 
player whose name I couldn’t get. The 
Americans have a trick of going up beside 
him and whistling their favorite tunes to 
him. He orchestrates them and has the 
whole orchestra working on them in about 
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five minutes, One is apt to hear anything 
from Home, Sweet Home to the latest rag, 
which ends in the middle because the ensign 
who whistled it to the pianist couldn’t re- 
member how the last half of it went. Two 
singers who help to entertain the diners are 
M. Pavolofsky of the Petrograd People’s 
Opera and Madame Volavatz of the Petro- 
grad Imperial Marinsky Theater. And 
there is a very _— and graceful dancer 
who is the daughter of General Savitsky. 

The only time that there has been any 
trouble in the Muscovy was when some of 
the staff of the soviet trade representatives 
in Constantinople went there for dinner one 
evening, just after they arrived, with their 
wives. A great many jewels were in evi- 
dence in the soviet party; and one of the 
waitresses cracked under the strain. 

“Those dogs! Those dogs!” she sobbed. 
“They killed ee and they took all 
that we had. ow dare they come here 
with those jewels—with our jewels!” 

It was quite dime-novelish; and the 
feelings of the other diners were so pro- 
nounced and so apparent that the soviet 
representatives left early and didn’t come 
back again. 


Good Work by the Red Cross 


To see how the average Russians in or 
near Constantinople spend their evenings 
one has to trail them to their tiny corners 
of rooms under the roofs or in basements 
when they steal out at night in the tattered 
uniforms which they have been unable— 
too proud, possibly—to replace. I found 
myself walking behind a Russian officer and 
his wife one evening. His overcoat was 
torn in back at the spot where the belt is 
caught against the coat; and through the 
rip, as he passed beneath a street lamp, one 
could see that he had nothing beneath his 
overcoat but underwear. 

I found a couple of Red Cross camionettes 
headed out for the San Stefano refugee 
camp one morning, so I hop aboard one 
of them and went along. I! would like to 
seize this opportunity to do a little boosting 
for the work which the Red Cross has done 
in Constantinople. In some sections of 
Europe the Red Cross has had some harsh 
things said of it; but in Constantinople one 
never hears anything but the most heartfelt 
praise for the work which it has done. 
Americans, British, French and all the 
other nationalities of that polyglot city 
speak of its activities with heartfelt appre- 
ciation and gratitude. Practically all the 
hospitals and — institutions in the 
city and the camps have been outfitted and 
supplied by the American Red Cross. In 
all it has equipped 147 institutions for Con- 
stantinople refugees; and in the city proper 
it feeds each day 6000 refugees who are 
destitute. Of these, 1400 are women, chil- 
dren and invalids who require special feed- 
ing. It has given out over 10,000 men’s 
suits, and outfitted the needy women and 
children. All the orphanages are equipped 
with Red Cross clothing. Also, it has in- 
stalled and oquipged, in a palace originally 
built for a sultan’s daughter, a fine Amer- 
ican hospital with a nurses’ training school 
attached. This is something which Amer- 
icans in Constantinople have been vainly 
trying to get for seventeen years. The deep 
respect and esteem with which all Amer- 
icans are regarded in Constantinople are due 
in no small part to the work of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. 

At any rate, the camionettes careered 
down the hill from Pera, across the Galata 
Bridge, up past the stately pile of St. 
Sophia, and out through the crowded, crazy 
wooden houses of Stamboul to the ancient 
walls, which for centuries made Constanti- 
nople the most impregnable city in the 
world. A short distance outside the walls, 
on the edge of the high shores of the Sea of 
Marmora, stands a huddle of red wooden 
buildings which used to be Turkish bar- 
racks, This is the Lann camp in the town 
of Mekri Keoi. There is a pleasant outlook 
from the benches which the refugees have 
built on the edge of the cliffs, for across the 
silve the Sea of Marmora loom 
the blue bulks of Prinkipo and Dog Island 
and Bulwer’s Folly, and behind them the 
distant snow-capped mass of Asiatic 
Olympus. The Lann camp is almost en- 
tirely a camp of intelligentzia; and it is 
clean and trig and as pleasant as such a 
camp can be. The camionette dumped me 
on the cliff edge and went off about other 
business. There were youngsters playing 
on the cliff edge, clad in obviously American- 
knit sweaters. A few officers strolled past 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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OUTLINE DODR-MOULDER DRIVE 
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PACIFIC DOOR & SASH COMPANY. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Blue print sketch and insert photo; 


raph of Goodyear-Glide-equipped door- 
moulder drive in the plant of Pacific Boo. 


w & Sash Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


TheDoor-Moulder Drive-andtheG.I.M. 


The superintendent believed the belts they were using 
in the plant of the Pacific Door & Sash Company, of Los 
Angeles, California, could not be improved upon; for 
they were the best of many kinds the company had tried. 


But he was reasonable about it, and he could see the 
point made by the G. T. M.—Goodyear Technical Man 
—that the most economical and long-lived belt was 
the belt that was specified to its work. So he > zreed 
to test the Goodyear Analysis Plan on a single drive. 


The drive he picked out was the plant terror— the door- 
moulder drive—a hard, high-speed, belt-eating drive, 
with an action that subjected its belting to an unusual 
amount of flexing. Four months was the longest any 
belt had stood up to the door-moulder punishment. 


The G.T. M. noted every fact about the drive. The 
superintendent co- -operated by supplying data on 
operating conditions peculiar to the plant. A Good- 
year Glide Belt, 5-inch, 4-ply, which is specially con- 
structed for fast, hard work, was recommended. 


Maximum Horsepower. Required — 10 
Speed of Drive Puliey - 1000 RPM 
Belt Speed 6283 F PM 


‘SPECIFIED:- GOODYEAR BELT 


5° 4 PLY CLIDE 


Copyright 1921, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 


The Goodyear Glide hung to the door-moulder for nine 
months—more than double the life of the best previous 
belting. Moreover, because of its pulley-gripping quali- 
ties, slippage was reduced to a minimum. 

Goodyear Belts sometimes cost more to buy, but this 
one had the added virtue of costing only two-thirds the 
price of the belt it replaced. So, considering its long life, 
its economy was nearly four times greater than its prede- 
cessor’s. That convinced the superintendent. He had 
the G.T.M. analyze every drive in the mill. Another 
Glide is now mastering the door-moulder, and 25 
other drives are equipped with Goodyear Belts. 

If you want better belting, at lower actual cost, for a 
single drive or an entire plant, it will pay you to call in 
the G. T. M. There is one in your neighborhood. For 
further information about the Goodyear Analysis Plan 
orabout the reliable performance of GoodyearConveyor 
and Transmission Belts in your particular industry, 
write to The GoodyearT ire & RubberCompany, Akron, 
Ohio, or Los Angeles, California. 
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Loks mighty good, doesn’t it? 


ceAnd so easy to serve, too! 
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Canned often solve the problem. 
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with the famous yellow and black label. 
All Morris Supreme foods are just what 
the brand name implies —Supreme. 
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The Basis of Better’ Times 


The aggressive spirit of this country 
aspires to something better than the world 
has known. Merely to revert to pre-war 
times will not satisfy the United States. 
It seeks a deeper philosophy of human 
relations, a sounder basis of business, an 
efficiency in government expressed by re- 
sults, anever advancing standard of living. 


The great problem in the achievement 
of these ends is a higher sense of responsi- 
bility on the part of those engaged in busi- 
ness and production. The world’s progress 
must always depend upon the individual. 


The problems of labor are reducible to 
the relation of one man to one job. If every 
man were true to his job and every joba 
square deal, labor problems would be re- 
duced to a minimum. 


The function of employers is to direct 
labor, achieving success in proportion to 
the return which labor enjoys. Labor 
which willingly follows and trusts an able 
general is always loyal and productive. 


Capital exists because it is an essential 
tool of commerce and industry. A dollar 
must perform an honest day’s work for an 
honest day’s pay. 


These aresimple truths, Thereis nothing 
Utopian in business standards that call for 
hard work and squaredealing. The National 
Bank of Commerce in New York is con- 
fident that through the individual accept- 
ance and observance of these standards 
will come the realization of better times. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

me with aimless, vacant looks on their 
faces. A woman looked around from a 
bench and bobbed her head at me with the 
Russian greeting that sounds like “‘Sdrasch”’ 
to an American and means, “How do you 
do?” I told her that my Russian was bad, 
and we spoke in German. Most of the 
people at Lann seemed to speak two or 
three languages. The camp was good, she 
said, but there was not te do; nothing 
at which one could work, One almost went 
mad from inaction and emptiness and 
nostalgia. There was nothing to work 
with—nothing. She had left Sebastopol 
with only the clothes on her back, and those 
had been torn to shreds on the trip down. 
She was wearing American clothes, thanks 
to the Americans. She would like to call 
Captain Pramberger for me, and the 
Countess Kamarovsky; for both of them 
spoke English as well as Russian. 

I asked her about two girls on a near-by 
bench who were wearing American sweat- 
ers. They were perhaps fifteen years old. 
One was the little Princess Lilli Obolensky. 
The other was Anna Sabouroff, the daughter 
of a wealthy Crimean family. She and her 
two smaller sisters and her mother had come 
out in the Wrangel evacuation and had had 
a bad time of it. They had nothing to their 
names except the clothes which the Amer- 
icans had given them. 

Countess Kamarovsky came and smoked 
a cigarette with me and shook her head over 
the stagnation of the refugees because of 
lack of occupation. Before the revolution 
she had big estates near Moscow, and she 
went through some terrible experiences in 
escaping—experiences which she begged me 
not to tell for the sake of certain relatives 
who still remain in Soviet Russia. She and 
Captain Pramberger teach French and 
English to the other Lann refugees. The 
days, she said, seemed terribly long because 


| there was nothing at which one could busy 


himself; but the evenings were worse. 

The camionette came back and we 
bumped onward to San Stefano over the 
most horrible roads that exist, I think, any- 
where in the world, except roads that 
have recently been under shell fire. The 
only automobile that seems able to nego- 
tiate Turkish roads is a certain small Amer- 
ican car. Large and expensive automobiles 
have essayed the road to San Stefano, only 
to come limping home with broken springs 
and a general air of dejection. The cam- 
ionette, however, bumped gayly onward. 

San Stefano camp also lies a little back 
from the cliffs that rise from the Sea of 
Marmora, and the refugees are housed in 
old gray Turkish barrac It is a barren 
and desolate place, and the bulk of the 
refugees are enlisted men of the Wrangel 
army, though there are many civilian 
families and many families of underofficers 
of the new volunteer Russian forces. There 
are few of the intelligentzia class there, and 
no effort whatever seems to be made, either 
by the French or by the refugees them- 
selves, to ang ¢ the camp clean. The space 
between the barracks and the edge of the 
cliff, which would be a beautiful spot for 
the wounded and the idle to lounge, is filled 
with latrines and a profusion of filth; and 
the breezes which blow from the Sea of 
Marmora serve only to disseminate an evil 
and sickening stench through the camp. 

I took the stories of a score of refugees at 
random, and found them the same stories of 

anic-stricken dashes from one part of 

ussia to another to escape the ever- 
anion march of the Bolshevik armies, 
Here is one of them—an amazing journey — 
stripped to the bones of the narrative. 


From Pillar to Post 


Doctor Kousmitsky was the chief med- 
ical officer of the Samara-Tashkent railway. 
He and his wife and his twenty-one-year- 
old daughter fled from their home in Oren- 
burg when the Bolsheviks took it, with the 
idea of traveling to safety by rail. They 
started southeast and got as far as Aktyu- 
binsk. There they found that the Bolshe- 
viks were ahead of them; so they abandoned 
their baggage, left the train and started 
toward the southwest. They covered 400 
miles, mostly on foot, though they were 
occasionally given rides on carts by passing 
peasants. en they reached the step 
of the Kirghiz they bought a camel, paying 
for it with 1500 Kolchak rubles, six yards 
of cloth and one pound of tea. They trav- 
eled about 200 miles with the camel, taking 
turns riding it. When they reached the 
Caspian Sea they sold the camel for 1500 
rubles, Then they came down the Caspian 
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by boat, worked over the Caucasus to 
Rostov, and went from Rostov to Novoros- 
siysk. They left Novorossiysk in the 
Denikin evacuation and landed in the 
Crimea; and then, when Wrangel smashed, 
they came down to Constantinople. What 
do we know of adventure and hardships, 
we people who have trains in which to 
travel and peaceful countrysides through 
which to pass? 

If the Russian refugees are to continue 
to be refugees their most urgent need is 
work to do. The people who are in closest 
touch with the situation say that until the 
different Allied nations get together on the 
matter and see that some sort of occupa- 
tion is provided there is grave danger of 
anarchy amongst these idle and crowded 
thousands, and the formation of plague 
spots which will quickly spread beyond con- 
trol. The logical and simplest remedy for 
the situation would be for the different 
Slav countries of Europe to take all the 
refugees and distribute them, as Jugo- 
slavia has taken and distributed so many 
thousands. Unfortunately the Slav coun- 
tries are in bad shape, and are controlled 
for the most part by inefficient govern- 
ments. 

Relief organizations are doing all that 
they can to help educate the children of the 
refugees. There is, for example, the Com- 
mittee for the Rescue and Education of 
Russian Children. This committee, which 
is an American organization with such 
members as Charles W. Eliot, C. R. Crane, 
Admiral Bristol and Frank Polk, has 
bought up the libraries of individual Rus- 
sians, secured houses in Constantinople and 
in Bulgaria to use as schools, and is edu- 
cating all that it can accommodate. It has 
one large school overlooking the Bosphorus 
in Constantinople; and among the men 
who teach the refugee youngsters are 
Goguel, professor of international law at 
Petrograd University; Petroff, head of 
the teaching staff of Smolny Institute; 
and Svetorzaroff, Minister of Public In- 
struction in the Don. Goguel teaches 
Latin to boys from fourteen to seventeen 

ears of age; Petroff teaches Russian 
iterature; and Svetorzaroff teaches Rus- 
sian history to the little children. Then the 
American Friends to Russian Children, 
which has the help of the Y. M.C. A., the 
American Mennonites and the Near East 
Relief, has a school in another beautiful 
house overlooking the Bosphorus. The 
directress of this school is Nathalie 
Goremykine, whose father-in-law, a prime 
minister of Russia, was murdered by the 
Bolsheviks in the Caucasus. 


Refugee Relief Work 


I do not wish to convey the idea that the 
greatest amount of help which is given to 
Russian refugees in Constantinople is given 
by American organizations. The French 
Government, up to April, 1921, was doing 
the most, because it was feeding the 
Wrangel troops and supervising their dis- 
tribution.. A large amount, too, was being 
done by a combination of Russian organiza- 
tions—the Russian Red Cross, the Zem- 
stvos and the Union of Towns. The two 
latter organizations were formed in Russia 
early in the war for the purpose of doing all 
sorts of war work and helping Russian 
soldiers. Counties elected members of the 
Zemstvos; towns elected members of the 
Towns’ Unions. The Constantinople or- 
ganizations operating under these names 
are composed of people who were elected in 
Russia in 1919 and who came out of 
Russia in the Denikin evacuation. The 
combination of the three organizations 
attends to the foundation and tlie manage- 
ment of schools, libraries, hospitals, sana- 
toria, feeding stations and workshops for 
the refugees, and is helped freely by the 
American Red Cross and other American 
organizations. Four former lord mayors 
of Moscow are working with the Zemstvos, 
as well as Prince Peter Dolgoroukoff and 
Prince Paul Dolgoroukoff and many other 
Russians who used to be wealthy and great 
men before Russia was wrecked, but who 
are now penniless. 

The French had, up to the end of March, 
spent about $10,000,000 on the Wrangel 
evacuation. They had also taken over all 
the Russian ships in which the refugees 
were evacuated and a large amount of 
Wrangel’s supplies. The Russians claim 
that the seized ships not only pay the 
French for all the help given to the 
refugees, but that the Russians still have a 
large balance in their favor. 
(Continued on Page 64) 
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| WEED TIRE CHAINS 


. WEED 
TIRE CHAINS 


left in the garage 
never stop a skid 


It is a regrettable fact that 
some automobile drivers still 
seemingly prefer to take a 
chance and then think after- 
wards. 
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Instead of spending a few min- 
utes to put on Weed Chains 
they spend hundreds of dol- 
lars repairing the damages 
caused by skidding. 

















so now his car is Junk! 


Timely Warning! Make up your mind nowalways 
to put on WEED CHAINS at the first drop of rain. 


A certain antidote to the 
chances ofskidding on uncer- 
tain pavements and roads is 
to make an “iron clad” rule al- 
ways to put on Weed Chains 
at the first drop of rain. 


Directions for attaching are 
very simple and are packed 
in the bag with every pair. 
Additional copies on request. 


™“ ™“ , 
AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
General Sales Office: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
District Sales Offices: 
Boston + Chicago -« Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Portland, Ore. 


WORLD’S LARGEST CHAIN MANUFACTURERS 


+ San Francisco 
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FRANKLIN 


beaten motoring enjoyment 
increased, your motoring costs 
lessened—that is the sum and 
substance of what the Franklin 
car does for you. 


Tire troubles, cooling troubles 
and excessive routine care are 
crossed from your list of worries 
by light weight, resiliency, and 
direct air bebling. These Franklin 
principles also give you a new 
idea of comfort and ease. of han- 
dling, and make road-ability really 
mean most miles per day. 


This is the effect on fuel, tire 
and repair expenses: 


20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 

12,500 miles to the set of tires 

50% slower yearly depreciation 
( National Averages ) 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 62) 

General Wrangel is aboard a Russian 
yacht in the Bosphorus. The European 
newspapers put him as being in a dif- 
ferent part of Europe every week; and 
every Monday, Wednesday and Friday a 
rumor is spread through Constantinople 
that he has been assassinated. When I 
drove down the shore of the Bosphorus to 
the landing place off which his yacht lies 
my chauffeur informed me that he had 
been shot that morning. It merely happens 
to be a conversational opening in Constan- 
tinople, as is the weather in America. 
Wrangel refuses to leave Constantinople, 
for he is afraid that if he does his troops 
will be shipped to places where they 
shouldn’t be shipped. 


The Future of Wrangel’s Army 


He is a very tall, erect, slender man, a 
good four inches over six feet in height. He 
is semibald, and the remainder of his hair is 
close cropped. He has very fierce blue eyes 
and a lean, deeply lined face. He rasps out 
his words harshly and abruptly; and even 
the most pleasant remarks which he made 
to my interpreter sounded like stinging re- 


ukes, 

He said that he wished to convey his own 
thanks, as well as those of all the Crimean 
ref and all the refugees in Europe, to 
the American a for the great and gen- 
erous help which they had given to him and 
those who had come with him to Constanti- 
nople. He then went on to speak of his 
army. He wished, he said, to keep it to- 
gether as a fighting force because he felt 
sure that the summer of 1921 would see the 
fall of Bolshevism in Russia, and because 
when that time came there would be noth- 
ing to prevent Russia from crumbling into 
absolute anarchy unless his trained troops 
could be thrown into the country as a 


| police force. If Wrangel’s judgment of the 
| situation—which he de 


eclares is based on 


| the report of his confidential agents in 


| Russia—is correct, 
| questionably be 
10 


his troops should un- 
held together. Most 
bservers, however, believe that the soviet 
overnment is too strongly intrenched to 


| fall by summer—or by autumn or winter 


either. 
In addition to keeping an army nucleus 
he went on, he was keeping a governmental 


| nucleus as well, for he had organized 


groups of men who would be competent to 
into the ruins left by the Bolsheviks 


on 
| and carry on the affairs of the nation with- 


out loss of time—a parliamentary group, 
an educational group, commerce and trade 
groups, and finance groups. He had organ- 
ized a Russian council, in which were repre- 
sented all the political parties of old 
Russia with the exception of absolute 
monarchists and extreme socialists. These 
he refused to include. He felt that he alone 
was maintaining the last dependabie forces 
of great Russia, and that the civilized 


| nations of the world, who realized the 


rottenness of Bolshevism, should assist him 
in the attempt rather than hinder him. 


Three French Proposals 


The French, he said, had made three 
proposals in regard to his troops: That 
they should be auipeed to South America, 
chiefly to Brazil and Peru; that they should 
be scattered through the French Foreign 
Legion; and that they should be sent back 


| to Soviet Russia. He would not decide the 


first offhand, because many northern peo- 


| ple, notably the Germans, had declared 





that people from the north could not stand 
the South American climate, As for the 
second, there was room for so few of his 
men in the French Foreign Legion that the 
Grovenitice was scarcely worth considering. 

e third proposal—to return all his troops 
to Soviet Russia—he 
French would permit his men to return 
with arms. In that case he would go at 
their head, and they would fight their way 
in or die. The French said that they must 

unarmed; and under no circumstances 
would he advise his men to do this. 
Wrangel’s own plan, if he could not retain 
his men as the nucleus of a future Russian 
soon, wee he said, to send them gradually 
to bia, Hungary and other Central 
European countries as bulk labor for farm- 
ing, manufacturing, railroad and 
making and similar enterprises. 

From Wrangel I went to the high French 
official of whom I have spoken before. He 
started off with a long lecture on the long- 
standing desire on the part of Russia to 
gain control of Constantinople—a desire 


would accept if the ~ 
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which was keen at the time of Catharine 
the Great—and wound up by saying that it 
was a very strange thing that Russia is 
to-day nearer to vy, | her desires than 
at any other time in her history, inasmuch 
as there is a Russian army of 135,000 men 
under the walls of the city. He must have 
been speaking figuratively or something, 
for the army, instead of being 135,000 men, 
is about 50,000 men; and most of them are 
marooned on a desert island and a barren 
Pars instead of being under the walls. 

told him that a Russian who felt elated 
over the nearness of these troops to Con- 
stantinople would need to have the top of 
his head opened with a stone drill so that his 
brain could be located and examined. He 
looked at me with diplomatic gravity*and 
went on to say that 3000 of the men had 
already returned to Soviet Russia of their 
own volition, and that the captain of the 
ship that took them back had reported 
that they were received with open ar~~ by 
the Bolsheviks and treated to a grand 
carousal, or Russian souse party, as a wel- 
come home. I told him that the Russian 
General Staff in Constantinople had in- 
formed me on what they considered good 
authority that of these 3000 men, seventy- 
four had been shot on landing, over 900 had 
been placed in the Red Army, 1200 had 
been mobilized in labor battalions, about 
200 had been turned loose without any 
restrictions, while the remainder had been 
sent to their own villages and handed over 
to the Chesvi Chaika, or extraordinary 
commissions, for trial on the charge of 
treason. The French official denied this 
and said that it was true that those who re- 
turned were told that if they misbehaved 
they would be sent to the Donetz mining 
districts and put to work in the mines, but 
that they had not been otherwise threatened 
or molested. The reader can take his pick 
of the two claims; I had no means of find- 
ing out which possessed the larger trace of 
truth. I have a hunch, but hunches aren’t 
reliable. 


The Earmarks of a Bolshevik 


He went on to say that Wrangel had 
been repeatedly warned since his arrival in 
Constantinople that the feeding would 
have to stop in April and that the army 
would have to be distributed by that time; 
and then he claimed that_no attention had 
been paid to the warning because Wrangel 
always hoped that the Bolsheviks would 
collapse on the following week. 

These are the two sides of the case, some- 
what sketchily drawn in. There is a third 
side, for which one must go to the soviet 
trade representative in Constantinople—a 
man named Koudish. He is a tall, slender, 
exquisitely d person who affects a 
powerful brand of toilet powder and has a 
pretty taste in perfumes. I had an ap- 
pointment with him at nine o’clock one 
morning and kept it to the minute, to show 
him that a person didn’t have to be a 
Bolshevik to get up as early as half past 
eight and otherwise show rudimentary 
signs of being willing to do a little work 
occasionally. He was in his bath, however, 
and kept me waiting until five minutes of 
ten while he prinked and powdered and 
scented himself. This is a terrible blow to 
people who visualize the proletariat as hard 
guys with grimy hair, made-up neckties 
and fringes on their trouser cuffs. If this 
Constantinople Bolshevik representative 
was as representative as his credentials 
claimed, one of the earmarks of a Bolshevik 
leader will soon be pink-ribboned under- 
ee ag peekaboo vests and spats with 

echlin lace curtains. 

I asked the handsome fellow about the 
manner in which refugees would be received 
if they returned from Constantinople to 
Soviet Russia. 


Russia’s Welcome to Refugees 


“‘T can assure you,” he told me in a frank, 
manly way, “that there will be no rancor 
in the mind of any Russian toward the 
deluded men who were merely obeying the 
orders of their officers. We shall welcome 
them back. But it will be different for the 
men who led them astray—the high officers 
who ordered them to proceed against us. 
Those men were traitors to Russia and they 
must be tried as traitors if they return.” 
There is a great deal of leeway in the Bol- 
shevik interpretation of what constitutes 
a traitor. 

Meanwhile the refugees live on from day 
today. Poor people! God help them—if 
nobody else will! 








AMERICAN HAMMERED PISTON RING COMPANY 


What happens to the 
costly gas you buy? 


VERY time you fill the gasoline tank these 
days, a five dollar bill is nearly ruined. 
What return for the money does your car give? 
Tests have proved that the difference be- 
tween a motor with leaky piston rings and 
the same one with leakless rings is the differ- 
ence between 8 miles per gallon and /4 miles 
per gallon. 

This difference runs into several hundred 
dollars in a year's average driving. That's how 
wasteful it is to allow expensive power to leak 
past inferior piston rings, rather than to 
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employ it in propelling the car. 

The small expense of installing leakless rings 
will mean a big saving to you in this season's 
driving, if you put them in at once. 

American Hammered Piston Rings are leak- 
less—permanent tension is hammered into 
them. Millions are now satisfactorily perform- 
ing the vital function of sealing the combus- 
tion chamber. Fifty-nine leading automotive 
manufacturers use them for factory equipment. 


You can get them from your dealer or 
garageman. 
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you'll say a pipe 
packed with P. A. 
has ‘em all backed 
clear off the map! 


Take it as it’s handed out right here, sin- 
cere and friendly like: Don’t slip another 
minute on knowing exactly what a jimmy 
pipe can do for your smoke spirit! Go get 
one! Pick the pipe that hits your fancy, 
then stock-up a flock of Prince Albert! 
And, say—you'll get action that'll just 
make your little old tank-of-joy bubble 
over with the longest-geared-smoke-happi- 
ness that ever was — Prince Albert’s 
wonderful quality — and, its really and 
truly fascinating flavor, fragrance and 
coolness! 


And, then you'll know what content 
P. A. slips into a pipe! And, how P. A. 
rings true against your taste and makes 
you wish you could eat the smoke (and the 
pipe, too)—and, gee—oh, well—go cn and 
get some Prince Albert and a jimmy pipe 
yourself and find out first-hand that P. A. 
can’t bite your tongue or parch your throat 


| PRINCE ALBERT 
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because both are cut out »y our exclusive 
patented process! 


And, tell you for a fact, maybe it isn’t 
some job to spread you this joystuff with 
a friendly old jimmy and a tin of Prince 
Albert resting out of action close by! You 
can’t do it! You can’t keep your mitts off 
it! Why—it makes a fellow’s mouth water 
just to spill this P. A. news! You get so 
all-fired-pal-pipe-hungry that you must lay-to 
for a spell—and jam in a load—and go to it! 
Talk about that inner-urge! Man, man— 
leave it to P. A.! And say— 


Well, anyhow, you go and get a jimmy 
pipe and some P. A.! And, between us 
all, when you’re smoke-wise-o, what a kick 
you'll spill about the pipe-and-P. A.-times 
you’ve passed up in gone-by days! 


You’ll bet your hat you won’t slip on 
P. A. the second time—not by a jug-full! 





the national joy smoke 



















CRIMP 'CuUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE 
TOBACCO 








Toppy red bags, tidy 
red tins, handsome 
pound and haif pound 
tin humidors—and— 
that practical, crystal 
glass pound humidor 
jar with sponge mois- 
tener top that keeps 
the tobacco in such 
perfect condition. 


Copyright 1921 by 


R.]J Reynolds Tobacco Co 


Winston-Salem, N.C 
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THE GREAT REDUCTION ! | 


going into Mecca, he had to ride on two 
camels. This fact is historically authentic. 
I looked it up. 

In the fall of the year, when I brought 
last winter’s heavy suit out of the clothes- 
press and found it now to hug o’ercnugly 
for comfort, I cajoled my saner self inio 
accepting a most transparent lie—my 
figure had not materially altered through 
the intervening spring and summer; it 
was only that the garments, being fash- 
ioned of a shoddy material, had shrunk. 
I owned a dress suit which had been form 
fitting, ’tis true, but none too close a fit upon 
me. I had owned it for years; I looked 
forward to owning and using it for years to 
come. I laid it aside for a period during an 
abatement in formal social activities; then 
bringing it forth from its camphor-ball 
nest for a _pecial occasion I found I could 
scarce force my way down into the trou- 
sers, and that the waistcoat buttons could 
not be made to meet the buttonholes, and 
that the coat, after finally I had struggled 
into it, bound me as with chains by reason 
of the pull at armpits and between the 
shoulders. I could not get my arms down 
to my sides at all. I could only use them 
fiapper fashion. 

I felt like a penguin. I imagine I looked 
a good bit like one too. But I did not blame 
myself, who was the real criminal, or the 
grocer, who was accessory before the fact, 
I put the fault on the tailor, who was in- 
nocent. 

Each time I had to let my belt buckle 
out for another notch in order that I might 
breathe, I diagnosed the trouble as a touch 
of what might be called Harlem flatulency. 
We lived in a flat then—a nonelevator 
flat—and I pretended that climbing three 
flights of steep stairs was what developed 
my abdominal muscles and at the same 
time made me short of wind. 

I coined a new excuse after we had 
moved to a suburb back of Yonkers. Fre- 
quently I had to run to catch the 5:07 
accommodation, because if I missed it I 
might have to wait fcr the 7:65, which was 
no accommodation. I would go jamming 
my way at top speed toward the train gate 
and on into the train shed, and when I 
reached my car I would be ’scaping so 
emphatically that the locomotive on up 
ahead would grow jealous and probably felt 
as though it might just as well give up try- 
ing to compete in volume of sound output 
with a real contender. But I was agile 
enough for all purposes and as brisk as any 
upon my feet. Therein I found my con- 
solation. 


The Local Panting Champion 


Among all my fellow members of the 
younger Grand Central Station set there 
was scarce one who could start with me at 
scratch and beat me to a train just pulling 
out of the shed; and even though he might 
have bested me at sprinting, I had him 
whipped to a souffié at panting. In a 
hundred-yard dash I could spot anyone of 
my juniors a dozen pairs of pants and win 
out handily. I was the acknowledged all- 
weights panting champion of the Putnam 
division. If there had been ten or twelve of 
my neighbors as good at this as I was we 
might have organized and drilled together 
and worked out a class cheer for the Park 
Hill Country Club—three deep, long pants, 
say, followed by nine sharp pants or pant- 
lets. But I would have been elected pants 
leader without a struggle. My merits were 
too self-evident for a contest. t 

But did I attribute my supremacy in this 
regard to accumulating and thickening 
layers of tissue in the general vicinity of my 
midriff? I did not! No, sir, because I was 
fat—indubitably, incontrovertibly and be- 
yond the peradventure of a pan Ky fat—I 
kept on playing the fat man’s game of 
mental solitaire. I inwardly insisted, and 
I think partly believed, that my lung power 
was too great for the capacity of my throat 
opening, hence pants. I cast a pitying eye 
at other men, deep of girth and purple of 
face, waddling down the platform, and as I 
scudded on past them I would say to my- 
self that after all there was a tremendous 
difference between being obese and being 
merely well fleshed out. The real reason of 
course was that my legs had remained 
reasonably firm and trim while the torso 
was inflating. For I was one who got fat 
not all over at once but in favored localities. 
And I was even as the husband is whose 





(Continued from Page 4) 


wife is being gossiped about—the last per- 
son in the neighborhood to hear the news. 

As though it were yesterday I remember 
the day and the place and the attendant 
circumstances when and where awakening 
was forced upon me. Two of us went to 
Canada on a hunting trip. The last lap of 
the journey into camp called for a fifteen- 
mile horseback ride through the woods. 
The native who was to be our chief guide 
met us with our mounts at a way station far 
up in the interior of Quebec. He knew my 
friend—had guided him for two seasons 
before; but I was a stranger in those parts. 
Now until that hour it had never occurred 
to me that I was anywhere nearly so bulk- 
some as this friend of mine was. For he 
indubitably was a person of vast displace- 
ment and augmented gross total tonnage; 
and in that state of blindness which denies 
us the gift to see ourselves as others see us 
I never had reckoned myself to be in his 
class, avoirdupoisefully pe: But as 
we lined up two abreast alongside the sta- 
tion, with our camp duffel piled about us, 
the keen-eyed guide, standing slightly to 
one side, considered our abdominal profiles, 
and the look he cast at my companion saia 
as plainly as words, ‘“‘ Well, I see you’ve 
brought a spare set along with you in case 
of a puncture.” 


When a Ration is Balanced 


But he did not come right out and say a 
thing so utterly tactless. What he did say, 
in a worried tone, was that he was sorry 
now he had not fetched along a much more 
powerful horse for me to ride on. He hada 
good big chunky work animal, not fast but 
very strong in the back, he said, which 
would have answered my purposes first 
rate. I experienced another disillusioning 


. jolt. Could it be that this practiced woods- 


man’s eye actually appraised me as a yo 
as heavy as my mate, or even heavier 
Surely he must be wrong in his judgments. 
The point was that I, woefully, was wron 
in mine. How true it is that we who weull 
pluck the mote from behind a fellow being’s 
waistcoat so rarely take note of the beam 
which we have swallowed crosswise! 

Even so, a great light was beginning to 
percolate to my innermost consciousness. 
A grave doubt pestered me through our 
days of camping there in the autumnal 
wilderness. hen we had emerged from 
the woods and had reached Montreal on the 
homeward trip I enticed my friend upon a 
penny-in-the-slot weighing machine in the 
Montreal station and I observed what he 
weighed; and then when he tins pp aside 
I unostentatiously weighed myself, and in 
the box score credited myself with a pro- 
found shock; also with an error, which 
should have been entered up a long time 
before that. 

pogrenmnenty, we were of the same 
height and in bone structure not greatly un- 
like. I had figured that daily tramping 
after game should have taken a few folds of 
superfluous flesh off my frame, and so, no 
doubt, it had done. Yet I had pulled the 
spindle around the face of the dial to a 
point which recorded for me a total of 
sixteen pounds and odd ounces more than 
his penny had registered for him. If he 
was fat, unmistakably and conclusively 
fat—and he was—what, then, was I? In 
Troy weight—Troy where the hay scales 
come from—the answer was written. I was 
fat as fat, or else the machine had lied. 
And as between me and that machine I 
could pick the liar at the first pick. 

That night on the sleeper a splendid reso- 
lution sprouted within me. Next mornin 
when we arrived home it was ready an 
ripe for plucking. I would trim myself 
down to more lithesome proportions and I 
would start the job right away. It did not 
occur to me that cutting down my daily 
consumption of provender might prove 
helpful to the success of the proposed un- 
dertaking. Or if it did occur to me I put 
the idea sternly from me, for I was by way 
of being a robust trencherman. had 
joyed in the pleasures of the table, and I 

ad written copiously of those joys, and I 
now declined to recant of my faith or to 
abate my indulgences. 

All this talk which I had heard about 
balanced rations went in at one ear and 
out at the other. I knew what a balanced 
ration was. I stowed one aboard three 
times daily—at morn, again at noon and 
once more at nightfall. A balanced ration 





was one which, being eaten, did not pull | 
you over on your face; one which you 
could poise properly if only you leaned well 
back, -—_ afising from the table, and 
placed the two hands, with a gentle lifting | 
motion, just under the overhang of the 
main cargo hold. Surely there must be 
some way of achieving the desired result 
other than by following dieting devices. 
There was—exercising was the answer. I 
would exercise and so become a veritable 
faun. | 
Now, so far as I recalled, I had never | 
taken any indoor exercise excepting once in | 


a while to knock on wood, I abhorred the | { : 


thought of ritualistic bedroom calisthenics 
such as was recommended by divers health | 


experts. Climbing out of a warm bed and | 


standing out in the middle of a cold room | 
and giving an imitation of a demoniac 
semaphore had never appealed to me as a 
fascinating divertisement for a grown man. 
As I think I may have remarked once be- 
fore in these columns, lying at full length 
on one’s back on the floor immediately 
upon spe n - of a morning and raising 
the legs to full length twenty times struck 
me as a performance lacking in dignity and 
utterly futile. Besides, what sort of a way 
was that to greet the dewy morn? 

So as an alternative I decided to enroll 
for membership at a gymnasium where I 
could have company at my exercising and 
make a sport of what otherwise would be in 
the nature of a punishment, This I did. 
Witha oo of fellow inmates for my team 
mates, I tossed the medicine ball about. 
My score at this was perfect; that is to 
say, sometimes when it came my turn to 
catch I missed the ball, but the ball never 
once missed me, Always it landed on some 
tender portion of my anatomy, so that my 
average, written in black-and-blue spots, 
remained an even 1000. 

Daily I cantered around and around and 
around a running track until my breathing 
was such probably as to cause people pass- 
ing the building to think that the West Side 
Y. M. C, A. was harboring a pet porpoise 
inside. Once, doing this, I caught a glimpse 
of my own form in a looking-glass which for 
some reason was affixed to one of the pillars 
flanking the oval. A looking-glass properly 
did not belong there; distinctly it was out 
of place and could serve no worthy purpose. 
Very few of the sights presented in a gym 
which largely is patronized by city-bred fat 
men are deserving to be mirrored in a glass. 
They are not such visions as one would 
care to store in fond memory’s album. Be 
that as it may, here was this mirror, and 
swinging down the course suddenly I be- 
held myself in it. 

Clad in a chastely simple one-piece gar- 
ment, with my face all a blistered crimson 
and my fingers interlaced together about 
where the third button of the waistcoat, 
counting from the bottom up, would have 
been had 1 been wearing any waistcoat, 
I reminded myself of a badly scorched 


citizen escaping in a scantily dressed con- 


dition from a burning homestead, oe 
with him the chief family treasure claspe 
in his arms. 





Educated Pores 


From the running track or the medicine- | 


ball court I would repair to the steam room 
and simmer pleasantly in a temperature of 
240 degrees Fahrenheit—I am sure I have 
the figures right—until all I needed before 


being served was to have the gravy slightly | 


thickened with flour and a dash of water 
cress added here and there. Having re- 
mained in the steam cabinet until quite 
done, I next would jump into the swim- 
ming pool, which concluded the afternoon's 
entertainment. Jumping into the cool 
water of the pool was supposed to reseal 
the pores which the treatment in the hot 


room had caused to open. In the best gym- | 
nasium circles it is held to be a fine thing to | 
have these educated pores, but I am sure it | 


can be overdone, and personally I e2nnot 
say that I particularly enjoyed it. I kept 
it up largely for their sake. They became 
highly trained, but developed terapera- 
ment, They were apt to get the signals 
mixed and open unexpectedly on the street, 
resulting in bad colds for me. 

For six weeks, on every week day from 
three to five P.M., I maintained this 
schedule religiously —at least I used a good 
many religious words while so engaged — and 
(Continued en Page 70) 
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are made to merit your 
preference by virtue of 
the comfort, value and 
service they embody. 


If, for any reason, your 
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The delicate skin should not 
be too vigorously rubbed, 
either during or after the 
bath. It should be patted dry 
with a soft towel 


Very regular and very careful 
bathing is necessary to pre- 
serve the beauty of a baby’s 
skin and keep it healthy 










“‘Sweetes’ li'l’ felle:— 
Everybody knows; 
Dunno what ter call ’im, 
But he mighty lak a rose!”’ 



























































Send for a set of our Wool Soap Toy Blocks — 20 

to the set, round-cornered, 1% inches square, at- . 
tractively embossed. The children will Jove them 

asa me he ata Se’ dehghtful and instructive 

amusement nd 5 Wool Soap wrappers, to- 

gether with 25c in stamps or cash 
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r\ 1) RATHER surprising fact was 

é brought to light in a baby show 
y, recently held in Chicago. 

A large percentage of the little 

f contestants were rejected on 

f account of skin troubles. Not 














serious troubles—just a rash, a blotch or 
7 slight eruption. 

2 But the significance of it was, according to 
F the examining physicians, that lack of proper 
care had caused a condition of the tender 
skins that might easily lead to really serious 
ailments. 


Regular, careful bathing required 


Baby and skin specialists advocate very regu- 
lar and careful bathing for two reasons: to 
f preserve the naturally delicate, petal-like 
| beauty of a baby’s skin, and to protect it 
from irritations and infections that might 
come from lack of cleanliness. 

The body breathes through clean pores. 
Clogged pores suffocate the skin, coarsen and 
muddy its fine pink and white beauty. And 
dirt is the soil in which germs grow best. 
Soap and water—just cleanliness—this is all 
a healthy baby’s skin needs to guard against 
the enemies of health and beauty. 


er ee 


; soap and water. And the choice of 
if soap is very important. 


What soap ought to be 


Here is what Dr. L. Duncan Bulkley, 
well known skin specialist, says a soap 
0 ought to be — and his statement is 
Y typical of all the best authorities: 

y “Soap is to cleanse. The best toilet 
(| soaps have little, if any, effect on the 


2 


= 
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To keep your baby’s skin 
, healthy 


—in just one thing you must be constantly, scrupulously careful 


healthy skin except that of cleansing. The 
only quality required of a soap is that it shall 
be harmless, prepared of pure materials and 
with no foreign admixture.” 


The soap for babies’ use that has come to 
take the place of the genuine old white Cas- 
tile of long ago, now almost impossible to 
obtain, is Wool Soap. 


Exactly suited for baby’s needs 


Wool Soap has all the essentials authorities 
say a soap should have. It is harmless, pure 
and has no foreign admixture. No attempt 
is made to ‘‘medicate’”’ it. It has no artificial 
scent or perfume. 

Every ingredient used in Wool Soap is puri- 
fied and refined to the utmost; the fats could 
be used in cooking. Saponification is perfect. 


The result is a pure mild soap that keeps a 
baby’s skin literally in the “pink of con- 
dition.”” It cleanses thoroughly, but with no 
harsh, irritating effect. 


The regular and careful use of just Wool 
Soap and water will preserve the delicate, 
rose-like beauty of a healthy baby’s skin 
and protect it from irritations and infections 
caused by lack of cleanliness. 


if But much depends upon care in using For toilet and bath Wool Soap has been in use for toilet 


and bath in American homes for more 
than 25 years. Its purity, its depend- 
able quality have made it the one soap 
that can fill the place of old time Castile. 


Send for this baby’s trial cake 


We have a dainty sample of Wool Soap 
for your baby’s bath. Fill out the cou- 
pon below and send in with 2c in 
stamps. Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
Chicago: 


Enclosed find 2c in stamps for which send 
me your trial cake of Wool Soap. 


Keep a baby's skin scrupulously 
clean with pure soap and water 
and you have given it the best 
possible protection against the 
enemies of health and beauty 
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LOOK FOR 
“THE MARK OF SAFETY” 


Protected by individual bonds of 
The American Guaranty Company. 
These checks are the cafest you can use, 


For your greater protection 


Whenever you write checks on unprotected, 
uninsured forms, then you invite loss through 
fraudulent alteration or raising. Why do that, 
when these INSURED Super-Safety checks are 


available for your use? 


The patient efforts of our Mr. C. B. Chadwick 
finally evolved asuper-safety check paper so good 
that he was enabled to arrange for nation-wide 
protectionof bankchecks by bonds issuedthrough 
The American Guaranty Company. Thusmillions 
of bank checks now freely circulate without 
danger from fraudulent changes and alterations. 


The Bankers Supply Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks in the World 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DENVER 
ATLANTA DES MOINES SAN FRANCISCO 
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(Continued from Page 67) 
then I went on the scales to find out what 
progress I had made toward attaining the 
desired result. I had kept off the scales until 
then because I was saving up, as it were, to 
give myself a nice jolly surprise party. 

So I weighed. And I had picked up nine 
pounds and a half! That was what I had 
gained for all my sufferings and all my 
exertions—that, along with a set of snappy 
but emotional pores and a personal knowl- 
> of how a New England boiled dinner 
feels just before it comes on the table. 

“This,” I said yon 4 to myself— “this 
is sheer foolhardiness! Keep this up for six 
weeks more and I’ll find myself fallen away 
to a perfect three-ton truck. Keep it up for 
three months and I'll be ready torent myself 
out to the aquarium as a suitable playmate 
for the leviathan in the main tank. I shall 
stop this idiocy before it begins making me 
seasick merely to look down at myself as I 
walk. I may slosh about and billow some- 
what, but I itively decline to heave up 
and down. I refuse to be known as the 
human tidal wave, with women and children 
being hurriedly removed to a place of safety 
at my approach. Right here and now is 
where I quit qualifying for the inundation 
stakes!” 

Which accordingly I did. What I did 
not realize was that the unwonted exercise 
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gave me such a magnificent appetite that, 
after a session at the gymnasium, I ate 
about three times as much as I usually did 
at dinner—and, mark you, I never had 
been one with the appetite, as the saying 
goes, of a bird, to peck at some Hartz 
Mountain roller’s prepared food and wipe 
the stray rape seed off my nose on a cuttle- 
fish bone and then fly up on the perch and 
tuck the head under the wing and call it 
a meal. I had ever been what might be 
termed a sincere feeder. So, never associat- 
ing the question of diet with the problem of 
attaining physical slightness, I swung back 
again into my old mode of life with the 
resigned conviction that since destiny had 
chosen me to be fat there was nothing for 
me to do in the premises except to go right 
on to the end of my mortal chapter being 
fat, fatter and perhaps fattest. I'd just 
mae the best of it. And I’d use care about 
crossing a county bridge at any gait faster 
than a walk. 

Now this continued for years and years, 
and then here a few months ago something 
else happened. And on top of that some- 
thing else—to wit: The Great Reduction. 

The Great Reduction will be continued 
in our next. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of two articles 
by Mr. Cobb. The second will appear in an early 
issue, 





LADY ALCUIN INTERVENES 


(Continued from Page 9) 


won’t wait for the policeman to open your 
hand for you if = won't do it yourself.” 

Lady Alcuin threw him a strange Spoon 
It was not altogether imploring. It con- 
tained a suggestion of outrage and fury. 
She looked, too, at George Green, who had 
not changed his attitude. Leaning forward, 
he was watching her movements. Then 
suddenly throwing up her head and putting 
out her arm with a gesture of defiance, she 
opened her hand. In the palm lay the 
emerald brooch. 

mi 

pe ople sat in the large drawing- 

room, from which could be seen the bare 
trees of Grosvenor Square. It was a great 
room of white and gold, rather crowded 
with Sheraton tables, chairs of intricate 
Chinese Chippéndale, ormolu cabinets that 
threw soft shadows on the parquet floor. 
One tall cabinet of marquetry was entirely 
filled with gold ornaments of incredible 
rarity. The peaceful room had the air 
of repose which can arise only from im- 
mense and secure wealth, from sequent 
generations of equally great wealth. Yet 
the four people who occupied it then, just 
before four o’clock, silent for a moment 
after much talk, seemed to be at their 
ultimate stage of exhaustion and anger. 
Mary was sprawling in a large armchair, 
er foes half hidden, exhibiting only a red 
nose and one closed eye, swollen with tears 
that still made bright patches upon her 
cheek. Some way off a tall young man with 
ruffied hair, hands upon his knees, and 
bending forward with an air of abject per- 
plexity did not recall the dashing Patrick 
Saddington. Against the mantelpiece, 
carelessly charring his coat tails, stood a 
tall old man who fixed upon the others a 
gaze where a flicker of intolerable agony 
mingled with incredulous rage. 

Old Lord Alcuin was trying to under- 
stand. It was the sort of thing he did not 
understand easily, because theft was a 
thing that had never occurred near him, 
but only in the newspapers. In the last 
quarter of an hour, since the three, after 
identification, were released by the police, 
Lord Alcuin had passed through a variety 
of emotions greater than he had collected 
in his sixty-five years. He stood there, a 
rather bulky, carelessly dressed figure, 
rosy-cheeked, bright-blue-eyed, very hand- 
some with his abundant white hair, his 
startlingly well-clipped moustache and 
white beard. Just then he looked savage, 
and through his red lips could be seen the 
gleam of teeth. He was keeping himself 
down because one didn’t make scenes, 
because he’d said nothing when he’d heard 
that his only son was shot, and remarked 
“Oh!” when he was asked whether heo’d 
care to become viceroy of Berengaria. One 
didn’t say anything before joy or agony. 
One just was, as the Alcuins always had 
been, But before theft, before an appear- 
ance in the police court next morning! 

The only entirely normal figure was Lady 
Alcuin, who seemed to consider her daugh- 
ter with an air of aloof interest, as if she 





were wondering why Mary was so upset, 
why she lay there tumbled, with a dirty, 
tear-stained face, so exhausted that she 
still wore her gloves and held on to an 
umbrella. Lady Alcuin showed no sign of 
an experience. Her soft gray hair was not 
disarranged, and she did not look pale. 
Perhaps the disdainful nostrils were a little 
pinched, but still she sat as if among unim- 
portant objects, as if she were waiting for 
something to happen. Only she did not 
move. She made there a little old statue. 

‘Look here, Blanche,”’ said Lord Alcuin, 
suddenly heaving up from the mantel- 
piece, “it’s no use your refusing to answer. 
I ask you again, why did you take it?” 
The old lady did not even look towards 
him. “Don’t be silly,’”’ said her husband in 
a tone which he strove to make reasonable. 
“Things have gone too far for that. 
You’ve got to appear in the police court 
to-morrow, and they’ll ask you that ques- 
tion. Was it a mistake?” 

“No,” said Lady Alcuin. 

“You mean that you took it?”’ 

Then Lady Alcuin looked at him, and her 
pepe were very hard. 

iti Tes ” 


“You mean to say you actually took 
that brooch and you intended to steal it?”’ 
There was no reply. ‘Answer me, please. 
Please tell me exactly how it happened. If 
you do so there’s a bare chance that we may 
be able to explain.” Still she did not reply, 
and the old man’s mustache moved as he 
ground his teeth together. ‘‘Once more, 
Blanche, I ask you to tell me what hap- 
pened. It may be painful to you, but I 
can’t help it.” 

“T say, sir,”” remarked Patrick. 

It was then that Lord Alcuin lost his 
self-control, and for a moment, turning to 
the young man, said in a low intense voice: 

“Damnation, sir, will you mind your 
own damned business? Get out of the 
house! Do you think I want you sitting 
there grinning at me in the middle of all 
this disgrace? Look here,” he added, now 
addressing his wife, “‘you’re going to tell 
me the truth! Before all of us, just as you 
stole before those two. Understand, I’m 
not going to be trifled with. Do you hear 
what I say? Or’’—his fingers twitched- 
“shall I have to choke the truth out of 
you? Remember who you are! People of 
our sort don’t steal—or perhaps they do.”’ 
Suddenly he seized her by the wrist. “Tell 
the truth, woman,” he said, “‘or I'll wring 
your neck.” 

Lady Alcuin’s hand looxed small and 
thin as it protruded outstretched from her 
husband’s big fist. She looked up at him 
now with an awful white face, for never 
had she seen him like that—scarlet, with 
twisted lips, like a wild beast threatening 
her. With trembling lips she said: “‘I had 
to take it.” 

“How do you mean—‘had to take it’?”’ 
he shouted, shaking her arm he grasped. 

“Something made me. It was there. I 
couldn’t help it.” 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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ET the fact be stated: No race of people in the world 
uses soap and water so lavishly as Americans. 









































Our doughboys discovered this “over there”. So did their 
hosts. ‘‘Mon dieu!’ gasped the French. “‘These Americans 
f are always wanting a bath!” - 


No nation enjoys such boundless facilities for cleanliness * 
as our own. In what other country will you find a hotel 
proclaiming its “2200 roormms—2200 baths’’? 


j 
| Americans use more than ten billion gallons of water 
every twenty-four hours. A staggering fact—yet true. 


This same American public consumes, according to con- \ 
i servative estimate, more than 3,650,000,000 cakes of soap 
every year. Ten million cakes a day—think of.it! 


Is it any wonder that the United States enjoys an inter- 
national reputation for cleanliness? 





And do you know that pumps— pumps alone— make pos- i~s 
tf sible this gigantic river of soap and water? 


To quote one authority: ‘We could not live without 
pumps. They are absolutely necessary to the sanitation 


and cleanliness of our cities and country.” When touring the 
poeutity! neoe 

° ° . k ° 

As Americans show the way in cleanliness, so Goulds Central New York, 
. . . * o 

Pumps set the pace in making cleanliness possible. visit our plant at 
Seneca Falis. 


a 


In vast soap factories, in municipal water-works, in sewage 
H plants, in myriad homes beyond the city water limits, 

Goulds Pumps are at work night and day—pumping, 
) pumping, pumping—to enable you to indulge your habit 
‘ of cleanliness, the birthright of the American citizen. 


For nearly three quarters of a century Goulds Pumps have 
rendered a vital service to the nation. They are rendering 
it today, as never before. Engineers the world over vouch 
for the faithful service of Goulds Pumps. 
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THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


/ Established 1848 
SENECA FALLS, NEW YORK 


Boston New York Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
; Detroit Houston Atlanta Agencies in all principal cities 
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stinghouse } 


RESIDENCE AND Gaew COMMERCIAL 


NN Jor Kestful Nights 


The cool restfulness of summer nights 
in the mountains or at the seashore can 
be reproduced in the bedroom at home, 
and all of us, children and grown-ups, 
can have the cool breezes and perfect 
ventilation that will enable us to enjoy 
really refreshing sleep. 

If youever sleep in a bedroom that is cooled 
and purified by a Werdighesee Electric Fan, 
you will know what it means to face a sultry 
day with ample reserves of energy and vitality 
for whatever may lie ahead loa 

To be entirely satisfactory for use in sleep- 
ing rooms, or anywhere else, for that matter, 
your fan must be so quiet as to be practically 


noiseless. And, of course, it must be able 
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FANS 






to produce a lot of breeze from a little 
current. You must be assured that it is dura- 
ble, and you will want it to be attractive in 
appearance. The all-over black finish of 
Westinghouse Fans gives them a quiet rich- 
ness that is unusually pleasing. 

Westinghouse Fans, equipped with the 
wonderfully quiet Westinghouse motor, are 
ideal for night use and for all household or 
business purposes. There is a very complete 
line of them at your electrical dealer’s, 4 
whom you can get some interesting facts about 
their exceptional breeze-producing qualities. 

For restful nights and for comfortable 
days, get a Westinghouse Fan. You will 
recognize it readily by the well-known West- 
inghouse trade-mark. “Start it going — 
keep it blowing.” 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices in all Principal Cities. 





Representatives Everywhere 

































(Continued from Page 70) 

“They call it kleptomania, sir,” said 

Patrick, jumping up with a hopeful air. 
“Oh?” said Lord Alcuin. “‘ Yes, I hadn’t 
thought of 1 that. Obviously you wouldn’t 
steal a thing like that when you only had to 
tell them to send it home for you if you 
wanted it.” He dropped her arm. “So 
you’re crazy. Well, I’d rather have you 
crazy than criminal, I suppose. What’s to 
be done? It’s too late to stop the thing. 
That damn jeweler says that if they’d 
known who it was it would have been all 
right; but he’d lost such a lot of things, he 
said, the psalm-smiting Pecksniff. Any- 
how, what does that matter? It’s too late 
to withdraw the charge now. We've got to 
go through with it, but what’s going to 


“Oh, I can’t bear it!”” murmured Mary, 
and bending down hid her face in the brown 
gloves already stained with black tear 
marks. 

It was at that moment that a footman 
opened the drawing-room door and mut- 
tered: ‘‘ May I speak to you, my lord?”’ 

“No,” said Lord Alcuin without looking 
back. ‘‘ We’re busy.” 

The man went out, and for a moment or 
two the four remained in their attitudes, 
understanding and yet striving to reject the 
evidence of their own reason. Then once 
more there was a tap at the door. Lord 
Alcuin with a grow! of fury rushed to the 
door and threw it open. 

“What the devil’’—he was heard to say. 
Then after a moment the footman’s voice: 

“He says he’s from Schornstein’s, my 
lord.” The old man gave a little gasp and 
stood waiting on the landing. Then with 
a ——_ frown he brought in a small, 
unhealthy-looking man in a frock coat. 

“*My name is George Green, my lord,” 
he muttered. 

Lady Alcuin jumped up. Fixing upon 
him suddenly distended eyes she swayed 
on her feet, so that Patrick also rose from 
his chair and held her up. 

“Yes?” said Lord Alcuin briskly. “ What 
is it? What do you want? Haven’t we had 
enough trouble with your firm to-day?” 

“T beg your pardon, my lord, but I 
thought you’d like to know about the 
brooch. Her ladyship —— 

“Go on!” snarled the old man. “I 
know all about it.” 

“No, my lord,” said George Green. 
“You see, her ladyship didn’t steal it.”’ 

“What?” roared Lord Alcuin. “How do 
you mean? They say she’d got it in her 
hand. How—didn’t steal it? What do you 
mean?”’ 

“Tf your lordship will let me explain,” 
said George Green, “I can make it clear. 
I think that I have found out the truth. 
You see, my lord, I knew that there must 
have been a mistake. Here is the truth.” 

With a rather dramatic air and smiling at 
his own cleverness, Schornstein’s assistant 
took from-.his breast pocket an envelope, 
therefrom a screw of paper which he un- 
rolled, while the four watched his fingers as 
if fascinated. In the middle of the screw of 
paper was a tiny scrap of brown fluff. 

“This,” said George Green, holding it 
up, “‘explains everything.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Lord 
Alcuin feebly. 
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“Tf you please, miss, ” said the assistant, 
addressing Mary, ‘ ‘would you very much 
mind standing up and picking up your 
little bag?”’ 

The girl stared at him, mechanically 
stood up and obeyed. 

“Thank you,” said Green. “I was quite 
right. You carry it on your left arm. Now 
one moment.” He went up to Mary. 
Taking her right hand he turned back her 
glove. On the inside of the right glove, 
near the wrist, was a tiny hole which he 
exhibited to Lord Alcuin with an air of 
triumph. 

““You see, my lord,” and fitted into the 
hole the little piece of brown fluff. 

“Oh,” said Lord Alcuin, “that’s queer! 
But I don’t understand what it’s got to do 
with the brooch.” 

“If you will let me explain, my lord,” 
said George Green patiently. ‘After the 
trouble this morning I had to put the 
brooches away, and I found this little piece 
of fluff in the hasp of the emerald brooch. 
Now, I knew it wasn’t there when her 
ladyship called, because I’d polished them 
all with my own hands. So I knew the 
fluff must have got in while she was there. 
Then I got a sort of idea. I remembered 
that the young lady wore brown gloves. 
Well, to make a long story short, what hap- 
pened was this, my lord: The young lady 
had unbuttoned her glove, but she hadn’t 
taken it off. When she said she didn’t want 
the emerald brooch and asked me to show 
her other ones she laid her hand on the 
glass case. The wool on the inside of her 
glove caught in the hasp of the brooch. 
Then I remembered the lady seemed to 
have a cold. She looked for her handker- 
chief in her little bag. The brooch was 
swinging on the inside of her glove when 
she put her hand into the bag. As she took 
her hand out—and it had to be the right 
hand, since she always carries her bag in 


the left—the brooch fell off the lining into 
her bag. So you see, my lord, it was an 
accident. That’s the only way of explain- 


ing how this bit of fluff got into the hasp of 
the brooch.” 

There was a long pause, during which 
an immense feeling of relief seemed to fall 
over all of them. But still they were not 
quite convinced, and it was Lord Alcuin 
who discovered the discrepancy. 

“Yes,” he said, “I see it so far. That’s 
all right. I see how the brooch was acci- 
dentally taken by my daughter, but how do 
you explain that it was found in Lady 
Alcuin’s hand?”’ 

George Green himself looked puzzled. 
Possibly he had no theory. 

“Her ladyship,” he replied, ‘might per- 
haps explain.” 

Then, at last, Lady Alcuin wept. Her 
body fell forward and her face was caught 
up upon her hands. The thin shoulders 
heaved convulsively, and it was horrible to 
see her like this. crying without a sound, as 
if all the energy had gone out of her, as if 
she cried in complete weakness. Her im- 
mense abasement affected her husband, 
who threw himself upon his knees, making 
soothing sounds until at last she wept less 
violently. 

But still she would not look up, and when 
at last she could speak it was with down- 
cast head. 
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“*Oh, I've been so frightened! I couldn’t 
tell you! Only—I didn’t understand. I 
saw Mary drop the brooch into her bag— 
I thought it was Mary.” 

“‘Good heavens!”’ cried Patrick. 

Then Lady Alcuin looked up at him 

= savagely. 
Why do you say good heavens? Be- 
cause it was Mary? You didn’t seem sur- 
rised it was me. But, anyhow, I thought 
it was Mary, and I couldn’t bear it. If 
Mary had been caught! I couldn’t bear it! 
I thought—oh, I don’t know what I 
thought! I must dosomething! I couldn’t 
bear it! I said I’d lost my hanky. 
stuffed my hand into Mary’s bag. I got 
hold of the brooch. I was going to put it 
back, but’’—she turned to Green—‘“‘you 
were watching me, watching me all the 
time. I lost my head. I-—I couldn’t. I 
didn’t get a chance. It was too late then. 
We-—-we were caught.” 
“Wait a minute, Blanche,” 





said Lord 
Alcuin, suddenly realizing that this dis- | 


cussion of his wife’s conduct could not go | 


on before astranger. He held out his hand, 
which Green took with hesitation. The old 
man had recovered his calm aloofness. 
He rose untouched from the neighborhood 
of shame. “You’ve done me a great 
service,” he said. “Will you allow me to 
recognize it?”’ 

“Oh, my iord,” said George Green, 
blushing, “I didn’t mean that!” 

“No, of course not. It was very kind of 
you, as well as very clever. Now don’t 
deprive me of the pleasure of doing the 
right thing.” 


Lord Alcuin went to the | 


bureau, where he wrote out a check, which | 


after a moment the assistant accepted. 


“T think I'll go round to the club,” said | 
Patrick brightly, telling himself that it | 
sounded like a fine old mess, but anyhow | 


Mary was out of it. He went with Green, 
and after a moment Mary followed. 


Lord Alcuin looked down upon his wife's 


bent head. The oid lady was very still. 
“T think I know why you did it,” he 
remarked. 
a way. 
“Oh, how can you say that?” cried Lady 
Alcuin. ‘‘Do you understand as well as 
you think you do? I thought she’d taken 
it, so I got hold of it as I told you. I 


“You were wrong, my dear, in | 


didn’t tell quite the truth before that man. | 


I knew I might be caught. 
myself: 
matter. 
couldn’t let her be caught with it in her 
bag. I was old and finished.” 

“No, my dear,”’ said her husband, sud- 
denly tender as he put a big hand upon her 
shoulder. ‘Do you know’’—he struggled 
to express approval “it was rather sport- 
ing of you.” 

‘Do you think so?” 


But I said to | 
‘I'm an old woman. I don’t | 
She’s got to marry Patrick.’ I | 


said the old lady, | 


smiling with an archness that made her | 


look absurdly young. 
think you ought to apologize.” 


iv 


ELL,” said Mr. Schornstein, who 

had called George Green into the 
private office where assistants were never 
admitted, “it’s gone off very well. If you 
care to stay I should be only too pleased. 
You've got a lot to learn, of course, Green, 
but what I like in you is your savoir-faire.”’ 


SENSE AND NONSENSE 


Coming Clean 


OMING back from France after hostil- 

ities had ended, one of the transports 
had aboard a negro labor battalion. In- 
cluded among the returning veterans of the 
Brest dock sides was a ‘T’ennessee-raised 
crap shooter of mighty powers. 

Off the banks the ship ran into nasty 
weather, and the bone tosser, frightfully 
seasick, lay in his bunk too miserable and 
too weak to move, and expecting each suc- 
ceeding moment to be his last as the craft 
stood first on end and then wallowed deep 
in the trough of the seas. As a matter of 
fact the peril was real. The laboring steamer 
had blundered off her course and was dan- 
gerously near the shores of Newfoundland. 
Suddenly in the middle of the night a siren 
steam whistle at a lighthouse station on 
the mainland blared out, the sound rising 
above the roar of the wind. To the sufferer 
in bed down below the sound could mean 
but one thing—the trumpet call of judg- 
ment day. 


He got upon his knees and prepared to 
uplift his voice in prayer for salvation. 
Then he remembered what he carried in his 
trousers pockets. He reached in his pocket 
and as he flung into space his two educated 
and profitable cubes of ivory he cried out: 

“Git away, evidences! Come on, Angel 
Gabriel!” 


Really No Hurry 


WO ball teams, made up of inmates of 

San Quentin in California, played a 
game for the prison championship. One 
team was composed of negroes, the other of 
white men. 

In the seventh inning, with the score a 
tie, the pitcher for the colored team, a long- 
term man, grew nervous under the strain. 
He wound up too quickly. In his haste he 
made wild pitches; he gave two batters 
their bases on balls. 

Over on the side lines a negro rooter 
raised his voice in steadying words to the 
champion of his race. 


“Don’t rush yo’se’f, black boy!” he 
urged, “Don’t rush yo’se’f! You got 
plenty time to win dis game in, You got 
thutty yeahs!” 


By Way of Farewell 


OHN M. GREGORY, former magazine 

writer, now a Wall Street financier, 
visited a small town in Georgia recently. 
One of the town characters is a negro who 
is circus crazy and talks incessantly of his 
trips around the country, although he has 
never been out of the village. 

He was explaining his exploits on a flying 
trapeze to a group which included Gregory, 
in front of the village hotel. After a time 
his listeners tired of him and turned to 
other subjects, and the negro sat on the 
curb in silence. 


“In that case I | 


About midnight he arose, stretched, and 


with a yawn announced: 

“Well, gemm’n, Ise gwine to go up an’ 
turn a flip off the co’t-house cupola an’ go 
on home.” 
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Now Lightness and Gayety 
Are Offered Por Sale 


Across the @ounters of Music Shops! ‘ 
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”, Frivolously Entices The World To Dance By Applying ibe 


A New Interpretation To The Music Of The Day 
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ERE is music with a subtle new lure. Happy- to entice you. And then you will know why this 
go-lucky, care-free music that laughingly beck- is the music of a Wortd at play. 


ons you on to dance. ; ; 5 
Hear the serious things too. Spend a moment 


with Godowsky, Karle, Chamlee, Rosen and other \ 
famous Brunswick artists. 


But of course if you dance, you needn't be told. 
For people who dance all know it; the whimsical 
rhythm that's making toes tingle from one end of 
the land to the other. But to hear them at their best, hear them on a 
Brunswick, by a daring New Interpretation, has Brunswick. 
Vitalized the music of today, in a remarkable series 
of Super-Feature Records. Due to exclusive Methods of Reproduction and 
of Interpretation, Brunswick achieves perfect ren- 
dition of the so-called “ difficult’ tones—the piano, 
the harp, the human voice, attaining even Soprano 


The Reason 


Musicians and critics, dancers and teachers—all 


have noted the odd fascination of this new music. High “C"” without “metallic” suggestion or vi- 
“You feel,” says one critic, “an undercurrent of bration. Metheds which apply to no other phonographs 
animation, a sort of wailing resonance, that seeks or records. 


response in dancing. Vibrant tones are oddly em- 


phasized to accomplish this result.” Hence you will find Brunswick in the homes of 


greatest musicians, both in Europe and America 
“In the hands of Brunswick,”’ says another, “or- the musical world’s accepted ideality in phono- 
dinary compositions are dramatized, becoming graphic expression. 
gay fantasies, to beguile you at their will. But 


always deliciously human-—music that  under- And highest authorities all will tell you that buying 
stands us all.” any phonograph without at least hearing The 
Hear Them Brunswick is a mistake And they will tell you, 


A too, that you should know Brunswick Records. 
Hear “Oh Me! Oh My!" and “ Tea-Cup Girl,” by 


Carl Fenton’s Orchestra; “ jello ‘Cello, ‘* Dan- Ask your nearest Brunswick dealer for a demon- 

gerous Blues,"’ as done by Bennie Krueger's Or- stration, The Brunswick plays all records, and 

chestra. Note the animation in these records; Brunswick Records can be played on any phono- 
’ the pulsing ‘‘vibra-tones” that seem so strangely graph. Hear, compare—then judge for yourself. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., Chicago 


Manufacturers— Established 1845 


The Exclusive Brunswick Method of Reproduction 





The Oval Tone Amplifier The Uitona 


Made entirely of seasoned Plays all makes of records at 
wood, like a fine old violin— a turn of the hand. Not an 
no metal. Rounded at the “attachment” but a part of 
“throat"’ like the human The Brunswick. Cushions the 
throat. Expands into an oval path of the needle by proper 
like the mouth, and is re- suspension. Hence, sweeter 
sponsible for the famous notes, a surprising modifica- 
Brunswick Tone. Does away tion of all “scratching noises 
with “ metallic" sounds. and longer lasting records. 
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| New Brunswick Records 
for August 


} (On sale at all Brunswick dealers’ on July 16th in 
the East and in Denver and the West on July 20th) 


é 
10034 The World Can't Go ‘Round Without You, Soprano ~. 
1p . wothy Jardon , 
i »4 | Until Tenor Theo. Karle 6 
f 13024 Dream Tenor ; Theo. Karle ; ] 
| 13023 { Hebrew Melody and Dance, Violin Solo Elias Breeskin | 
} - Serenade Es pagnole, Violin Solo Elias Breeskin : | 
2092 Boll Weevil Blues. Al Bernard and Car! Fenton's Orchestra / 
if “ | I Ain't Afraid of Nothin’ Dat's Alive Ernest Hare 
; { Ua Like No A Like 
, 2106 ¢ Frank Ferera and Anthony Franchini 
i | Honolulu March Frank Ferera and Anthony Franchini 
{ Memphis Blues 1/ Bernard with Carl Penion's Orchestra 
2107 { Frankie & Johnnie 
; { if Bernard with Carl Fenton's Orchestra 
| { Peeey O'Neil iI] . 
gey O'Neil ; . Billy Jones 
1 2108 iii By Myself Ernest Hare and Crescent Trix 
F | 2110 { Carolina Lullaby...... Charles Hart and Elliott Shaw 
4 | Orange Blossoms Crescent Tri 
j 2112 { Poor Buttermilk, Piano Solo Zez Confrey 
You Tell ‘Em, Ivories, Piano Solo..., Zesz Confrey 
> 2114 { Ain't We Got Fun? Harmonizers’ Male Quartet 
‘ Down On The Farm Harmonisers'’ Male Quartet 
t 5057 { Drifting Down Criterion Male Quartet 
) " Gospel Train. Criterion Male Quartet 
\ z sose / Laddie Buck of Mine, Tenor ‘ James Sheridan 
ly | Molly O, Scanlan James Sheridan and Crescent Trio 
; 2109 { Ain't We Got Fun? Fox Trot. Bennie Krueger's Orchestra 
; Dangerous Blues, Fox Trot Bennie Krueger's Orchestra 
+ 2111 { Peaches, Fox Trot, Accordion Solo Mario Perry 
i i After These Years, Fox Trot, Accordion Solo, Mario Perry 
qi 2113 { Oh Me! Oh My! Fox Trot Carl Fenton's Orchestra 
} “**" | Tea-Cup Girl, Fox Trot Carl Fenton's Orchestra 
| { I'm Nobody's Baby, Fox Trot sees 
f| 2115 ¢ Green Brothers’ Novelty Band 
4) | Listening, Fox Trot Green Brothers’ Novelty Band 
2116 { Moonlight, Fox Trot Carl Fenton's Orchestra 
5 ’'| Deep In Your Eyes, Waltz ..-Carl Fenton's Orchestra 
{ 
t| { All For You, Fox Trot 
; 2118 } Erdody and His Pennsylvania Hotel Orchestra 
“a Mello ‘Cello, Fox Trot 
i | Erdody and His Pennsyloania Hotel Orchestra 
¥ 5089 { Siren of a Southern Sea, Fox Trot. Isham Jones’ Orchestra 
- Mon Homme (My Man) Fox Trot, Knickerbocker Orchestra 
! 
‘3 
y Any phonograph can play Brunswick Records 


“Oh Me! Oh My!” 


Record No. 2113 


The Super- Feature 
Dance Record of Today 
Hear it today and dance tonight. The nearest 










| 


Brunswick dealer will gladly play it lor you. 


Important! 
The three dance hits, “Oh Me! Oh My!” “Mello "Cell 
and “Dangerous Blues,” can be obtained at any Brunswick 
dealer's in conveniently packed envelopes, containing the 
three—price $2.55. Or singly if desired 
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Style LQ327 
Price $7.50 


W. of Rockies 
$8.00 


Canada $11.00 








Gleman Quidclifel 


Always Ready for Any Job, Any Night! 


ERE'S the lantern that makes it easy for you to do 
better night work guicker—in barns, sheds, feed lots, toolhouses, 
any place. 


TY 
It J 
granaries, garages, cellars 


Finest light known for night hauling, plowing, harvesting, building, 
} ditching, hunting, camping, touring, etc? The handy light for mills, 

elevators, warehouses, loading docks, factories, night watchmen, plumbers, 

sportsmen, carnivals, fairs, tent meetings, etc. 
Can't Spill Fuel or explode even if tip- 
ped over, Can't be filled while lighted. 
Cheapest to Use-—more than 40 hours’ 
brilliant service per gallon of fuel used. 
Built of Brass. Simple in Construction. 
Inspected, tested and guaranteed. 


20,000 Dealers Sell Quick-Lite Lan- 
terns, Lamps and Lighting Plants If 
yours can't supply you, write our nearest 
factory branch, Dept. P2 


300 Candle Power—brighter than 20 old- 
style oil lanterns 
: Lights With Matches. No torch needed. 
M i burns its own gas from common 
motor ge ssoline. 
No Wicks to Trim—No chimneys to 
> wash—no seot, no odor, no dirt. 
Won't Blow Out in Wildest Storm. 
Has wind-proof and rain-proof mica globe 
with metal reflector. 


kes anc 


THE COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY 


WICHITA ST. PAUL TOLEDO DALLAS LOS ANGELES ATLANTA CHICAGO 
CANADIAN FACTORY: TORONTO 
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THE FARMER’S DOLLAR= 
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AND OTHERS’ 


(Continued from Page 21) 


I haven’t needed a diagram since to real- 
ize the direct and almost absolute depend- 
ence of all industry and labor upon the 
prosperity of the farm. 

The best available figures indicate that 
about one-third of the wealth of this coun- 
try is invested in farm lands and buildings, 
livestock, farm machinery and other forms 
of agricultural wealth. It would take the 
sum of all investments in manufacturing, 
railroads, street and electric roads, public 
lighting and mines to equal our agricultural 
investment, which to-day stands at about 
$70,000,000,000. The value of all farm 
crops, animal products and animals for 


myo ter December 1, 1919, was estimated 


by the Government to be $24, 961,000,000 
at the prices paid the farmers. Quite a tidy 
sum! This is enough to show that the 
farmer cuts a commanding figure in the 
business condition of this country. When 
things go wrong with the farmers of Amer- 
ica there’s bound to be trouble all along the 
line, and there’s trouble aplenty with the 
farmer right now. He’s squealing like a pig 
under a gate, because he’s hard pinched. 
He has virtually suspended buying. 

Just where is the farmer at to-day? 

Recently a man with a Hohenzollern 
mustache, a Malacca cane and a blanketed 
dog stopped before a Chicago show window 
and read the price tags on a display of men’s 
suits. He was joined by a friend of mine 
who offered the comment, “And wool at 
nineteen cents a pound!”’ 

“Yes,” responded the man at the upper 
end of the leash, ‘“‘we got these damned 
farmers right where we want them now.” 

This typifies the view which too many 
city po te take of the present situation 
of the farmers, and is also a graphic illustra- 
tion of the need of a sounder and broader 
understanding of the farmer and his prob- 
lems on the part of those who produce 
nothing themselves, but who regard him as 
the world’s greatest profiteer. 

One way of putting the farmer's predica- 
ment is to say that he is about the only 
toiler who has taken a deep cut in his wage 
scale and stuck to the job; about the only 
business man who has written off all his 
losses and gone clear down to bed rock in 
the prices for his output; that he has been 
the first to get back to normal; and that 
few others have reached the depths of read- 
justment to which he has descended. 


Hard to Break Even 


Three Illinois senators were discussing 
this problem the other day at Springfield, 
and one of them remarked: “Well, I 
haven’t heard of a farmer who has gone 
broke or filed a bankruptcy petition in my 
district—not one.” 

“Perhaps not,” remarked the senator 
from an adjoining district. ‘But I’ve pre- 
yared ten petitions in bankruptcy for ten 
armers in my own county—hard-working 
men who couldn't stand the drop in price 
for their products when the stuff they must 
buy hasn’t come down accordingly.” 

“Yes,”’ cut in the third senator, “and 
there are a lot of them who are barely hang- 
ing on by the skin of their teeth. I know the 
story of one young farmer which, I think, 
sketches the situation of thousands of 
others. About a year ago a husky, ambi- 
tious and able young farmer bought a farm 
at a reasonable price, paying down a few 
thousand dollars which he had saved and 
more borrowed from his father, who took a 
second mortgage. His interest fell due a 
few weeks ago, and he went to the man 
from whom he had bought and said: 

“*T’ve worked hard, raised good crops 
and haven’t spent a dollar unnecessarily. 
After paying my taxes I haven’t a thing 
left, and I can’t meet my interest. I'll 
probably pull through all right if you give 
me time, but I can’t blame you much if you 
close me out.’ 

“The man from whom he had bought 
didn’t wish to do this. He saw that the 
young farmer would pay out if given time 
in which to span the readjustment period 
which would place his dollar on the same 
footing as the dollars of those with whom 
he did business. So it was agreed that if 
his father would take a third mortgage for 
his loan a second mortgage for the amount 
of the interest due would be accepted. The 
young man is fighting it out on that line. 





The bankruptcy courts may not yet be 
crowded with farmers, but the country has 
thousands of them who would be if pushed.” 

Here is another experience from the 
Black Soil Belt of Central Illinois. It fur- 
nishes solid food for reflection on the part 
of unsympathetic city dwellers. The owner 
of this 160-acre farm rented the place to 
a good tenant on a fifty-fifty crop-share 
basis. Corn was planted on fifty-two acres. 

“My corn,” confesses the owner of the 
farm, “brought me precisely $340. My 
taxes on the farm were $320. But don’t 
waste any sympathy on me! Just think 
where. the tenant got off after putting a 
season’s work into that corn crop! The 
tenant farmers in this country are certainly 
taking hard punishment this year.’ 

There are nearly 2,500,000 tenant farm- 
ers in this country to-day who will sub- 
scribe to this sentiment. 


Dwindling Purchasing Power 


Dr.,G. F. Warren, agricultural economist 
of Cornell University, made this statement 
in Farm Economies for May, 1921: 

“Weare pane through the most serious 
agricultur&l panic that has ever occurred. 
The product of an acre of cotton, if sold 
this year, will buy 61 per cent of the 
quantity of the general commodities that 
the product of an acre of cotton would have 
bought as a five-year average before the war. 

“In spite of the large yield an acre, the 
product of an acre of corn, if sold this year, 
could be exchanged for only 73 per cent of 
the average quantity of other commodities 
that an acre of corn would have bought as a 
five-year average before the war. This is 
the lowest in twenty years. If the calcula- 
tions are made on the value of corn a 
bushel without giving consideration to the 
large yield this year we find that a bushel 
of corn would bring the farmer a purchasing 
power of 60 per cent as much as the average 
for the five years before the war. This is 
the lowest since 1896. 

“The product of an average acre of 
wheat in the United States last year would 
buy 81 per cent as much as the average 
acre of wheat would buy for five years be- 
fore the war. This is the lowest in twenty 
years. 

“The product of an average acre of oats 
last year would buy 74 per cent of the usual 
quantity of other things, which is the lowest 
since 1896. 

“Such facts as the above completely 
dominate the agricultural situation. We 
are passing through the worst panic that 
has ever occurred, but agriculture is having 
a panic on top of a panic, for the discrep- 
ancy between agriculture and other things 
is a panic in itself.” 

This tells the story in a nutshell. 

In these days of a wide differential be- 
tween his own dollars and those of the men 
with whom he trades the farmer has fallen 
into the habit of translating his trade trans- 
actions into raw commodity terms. Aurora, 
Illinois, for example, is the center of a terri- 
tory about equally divided between feeders 
and dairymen. Nearly all of the farmers 
about Aurora raise grain for the market. 
One husky farmer remarked to his neighbor 
at the cafeteria table that he “couldn't 
carry across the street enough hides at one 
load to pay for the pair of shoes he had 
bought.”” This statement seemed a bit 
too strong for acceptance without investi- 
gation. 

I intimated that and received the chal- 
lenge, “ Don’t take my word for it; find out 
ive yourself. . 

Calling at a leading shoe store, I learned 
that farmers were quite generally buying 
ten-dollar shoes for best wear. Then I went 
to the hide dealer and asked, ‘“‘ How much 
will ten dollars’ worth of hides weigh at the 
present market price?” 

“Three hundred thirty-three pounds— 
if you refer to green hides, the kind com- 
monly brought in by the farmers,” an- 
swered Mr. Rogers. ‘‘ We pay four anda half 
cents for salted hides, so ten dollars would 
pay for 222 pounds. Calf hides come from 
the dairy farmers. Ten dollars’ worth of 
these would weigh between ninety and 100 
pounds. I don’t know what sort of an 
alibi the shoe men put up at present to ac- 
count for their prices, but after a farmer 
(Continued on Page 79) 
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Douglas Fir 
Northern White Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
Western Soft Pine 


Western Hemlock 
Washington Red Cedar 
Red Fir and Larch 


Norway Pine 


HOW CHOOSING THE RIGHT WOOD EFFECTS 


THE CONSERVATION OF LUMBER 


4 VERY thinking man and woman today is 

appalled at the extravagant use of our natural 

resources during the early days of colonization in 
this country. 

The price of much of our agricultural develop- 
ment was paid in a tremendous waste of our 
timber resources. 

Countless acres were cleared and the timber 
burned to make way for crops. ‘‘Log-Burning 
Bees” were common practice. 

The lumber markets of the day were insufficient 
to absorb the vast amount of timber cut. 


That was before the great agricultural, commer- 
cial and industrial development in this country 
had provided markets, and with those markets 
a true measure of the value of our timber 
resources. 

Today everybody believes in conservation in one 
form or another. 

We strive to conserve our valuable resources. 
Lumber manufacture, as it exists today, makes 
possible the economical conversion of our 
timber into homes, farm buildings, factories and 
countless articles all of use and of service to 


mankind. w 


There is a duty to future generations in the 
practical conservation of our timber resources. 

While the Government is perfecting its forest 
policy there is a very practical form of conser- 
vation that every user of lumber—whether for 
home building, on the farm or in the industries — 
can apply. 

Lumber is too frequently bought on appearance, 
on price or on a tradition that has grown up in an 
indastry. 


Too little attention has been given to the inherent 
qualities of the different kinds of lumber and their 
special fitness for the service they are asked to 
perform. 

The waste today in the thoughtless, indiscrim- 
inate use of lumber mounts into the millions of 
board feet — 25%, 50%, or 75% service rather than 
the 100% that lumber, properly selected, is able to 
deliver. 

The elimination of this waste through a broader 
lumber intelligence will go a long way toward 
solving the question of our future lumber supply 
and in making more effective the forest policy of 


the Nation. 


What we advocate is conservation and economy 
through the use of the right wood in its proper 
place. 

To this end we will supply to lumber dealers and 
to the public any desired information as to the 
qualities of the different species and the best wood 
for a given purpose. 

This service will be as broad and impartial as we 
know how to make it. We are not partisans of any 
particular species of wood. We advise the best lum- 
ber for the purpose, whether we handle it or not. 

From now on the Weyerhaeuser Forest Products 
trade-mark will be plainly stamped on our 
product. 

When you buy lumber for any purpose, no 
matter how much or how little, you can look at 
the mark and know that you are getting a standard 
article of known merit. 

Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed 
through the established trade channels by the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, Spokane, Wash- 
ington, with branch offices and representatives 


’ throughout the country. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL: MINNESOTA 


Producers of Douglas Fir, Western Hemlock, Washington Red Cedar and Cedar Shingles on the 
Pacific Coast; Idaho White Pine, Western Soft Pine, Red Fir and Larct in the Inland Empire; 
Northern White Pine and Norway Pine in the Lake States 
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Why is life on one farm attractive, 
and on the other simply drudgery ? 


You hear a great deal these days about young people leaving the farm 
for the city. What is it that is driving them away? What is the 
pulling power that the cities exert ? 

And why is it that perhaps on a farm adjacent to the one that has 
been robbed of its youth there are young people living happily and 
contented, enjoying all the real, fundamental pleasures of life ? 


This is a real problem which touches every home in the land. For 
the farmer feeds and clothes humanity. And what affects him affects, 
in a very real way, the world. 


What a Congressional Investigation showed 





"THE services of the Kohler Auto- 
matic may also be utilized for 





res boats 
hotel mines 
garages wireless 


summer homes oil fields 
lumber camps 


and wherever electricity is required 
Send for Illustrated Booklet 


Dealers: Your territory may be 
open. Write or wire! 
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Look at the problem squarely. A Con- 
gressional investigation showed that 
the percentage of young people who 
left the farm that was well equipped 
with household conveniences, cheer- 
ful light, and modern farm equip- 


ment was much smaller than of 


those who left the farm where these 
comforts and utilities were not 
available. 

How about your farm? How about 
your children—and your wife? Have 
you done your part to make farm 
life attractive, or is life on your farm 


simply drudgery—doing things the 
old-fashioned, laborious, slow way? 
There is no excuse today for that 
kind of a farm. 

For the Kohler Automatic Power 
and Light makes possible, anywhere, 
all the comforts and conveniences 
that electricity brings to city homes: 
cheerful electric light, convenient, 
energy-saving electric household ap- 
pliances, running water systems, and 
power appliances that allow farm 
chores to be done more quickly and 
more easily. 


Only the KOHLER Automatic gives you 
these desirable features 


No Storage Batteries to buy and replace. 
Only battery is a small automobile 
type for starting engine. 

Automatic Start and Stop —A turn of 
any switch on the Circuit starts or 
stops the engine. 

Standard 110 Volt Current — Permits 
use of standard appliances (110 volt), 
which cost least. 

1500 Watt Capacity — Ample flow of 
current for both power and _ light, 
without danger from overload. 


Four-Cylinder Engine, remarkably free 
from vibration, means smooth opera- 
tion and long life. 

Operating Costs Kept Low by automatic 
governor, which tapers fuel consump 
tion to current used. 

Manufactured Complete in Our Own 
Factory, so that the well-known 
Kohler standards shall be maintained 
in every part. 

Backed by Forty-eight Years of experi- 
ence in the making of quality products. 


KA Wrkh.kG& Rr. oF: AOALER 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wis., Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
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(Continued from Page 76) 
has toted 333 pounds of green hides into 
my warehouse he is in no mood to be con- 
vinced that ten dollars is a fair price for a 
pair of shoes, Just think of taking the skins 
off six cows or steers to pay for a pair of 
shoes!’ 

I mentioned this little matter to a large 
shoe retailer in Chicago who operates a fac- 
tory and he dismissed it with the comment 
that labor is the big item of cost in making 
shoes, and that this cost has not declined. 
Then he emphasized the fact that retailers 
are still carrying stocks manufactured and 
bought when hides were bringing fifty cents 
instead of three cents a pound—which was 
another way of saying that the shoe mer- 
chant has not, in his prices, written off his 
loss and reduced himself to the same footing 
as that on which the farmer finds himself. 
No doubt the shoe dealer has cut his prices 
from the wartime peak cost, but it is im- 
possible to convince the farmer that in pay- 
ing ten dollars for a standard pair of shoes 
he isn’t carrying a generous portion of the 
shoe merchant’s loss. In this game of give- 
away he feels that he is shouldering all of 
his own and part of the shoe dealer’s loss. 

As I passed a barber shop with a friend 
he nodded to a farmer who was having a 
haircut. Then he remarked: 

“That little tonsorial operation will cost 
Will Graham just two bushels of No. 1 white 
oats at to-day’s price. Is it any wonder 
that farmers shy at barber shops these 
days? Incidentally I haven’t heard of any 
drop in the prices of haircuts or shaves.” 


Decreasing Soil Fertility 


What has the farmer inherited from the 
World War period? For one thing, im- 
mensely increased taxes. This is so obvious 
and so universally understood that it may 
be passed without a diagram. But it should 
be remarked that his taxes have been 
pyramiding—that is, tax valuations as 
well as tax rates have greatly increased. 
Farm lands, buildings, equipment and 
stock cannot be hid fom the assessor’s eye. 
As a farmer expresses it: 

“They're out in the open and get soaked 
the limit. They pay the taxes dodged by 
the town and city folks, who know when to 
forget what they’ ve hid in their safe-deposit 
boxes.”” 

This is the way a farmer figures his prof- 
its when he wants to borrow: 

“‘Here’s what I’ve made in operating my 
farm. ‘But you’ve got to add to that what 
I’ve made from the increased value of the 
farm.” 

He forgets that so long as he holds the 
farm he hasn’t made that profit—excepting 
on paper. And he also overlooks the fact 
that this increased value is a liability when 
it comes to the tax levy. 

Another unpleasant legacy which has 
fallen to the farmer from the war is a sub- 
stantially increased interest rate. 

Another unfavorable condition wished 
on the farmer from the war period is a de- 
pleted soil fertility. It is difficult for most 
city dwellers to appreciate the importance 
of this element, but to the farmer it spells 
the difference between good crops and 
poor. Under wartime pressure for topnotch 
food production crop rotation was sus- 
pended, and crop rotation is the scientific 
means of building and maintaining soil 
fertility. 

Towa farm land has long been considered 
about as rich and sweet as any in America, 
yet a recent soil test on 2910 lowa farms 
reveals the fact that 2574 of these farms 
showed acid soil and a distinct need of lim- 
ing. If the soil-fertility loss to the farmers 
of the whole country could be accurately 
computed it would unquestionably amount 
to a startling figure-—to many millions of 
dollars. 

As a borrower the farmer is probably on 
as good a footing as the business man. 
Generally, the banks are being decidedly 
decent to him. 

In comparing his dollar with the dollar 
of the worker in almost any other line the 
farmer feels that the game of holding back 
is about the most popular pastime in Amer- 
ica to-day. Take the building trades. The 
scale of carpenters, masons, plumbers and 
electricians is still at the peak of $1.25 an 
hour in most of the larger cities of the 
Central West. Ask a carpenter why his 
organization doesn’t cut the scale so that 
building will have a chance to revive after 
a standstill of six or seven years and he 
answers 

of Porsdbally, I'd be willing, for I want 
work, Probebly a majority in our union 
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feel that way. But we’re not going to hand 
a big slice of our wages over to the masons, 
plumbers and electricians, That’s what it 
would amount to if we cut our scale first.’”’ 

And the same answer goes for each of the 
other building crafts. 

Illinois has been having a red-hot legisla- 
tive investigation of the building situation, 
which has laid bare a startling network of 
graft and collusion and has brought a grist 
of indictments. 

The situation has been substantially par- 
alleled in New York, where not only indict- 
ments but convictions have been secured. 

It appears to the farmer that high city 
rents-—due to the fact that there has been 
no building—are a big element in preventing 
a reduction of freight rates on farm stuff 
and in maintaining the inflated prices for 
nearly everything which he must buy, and 
in keeping down the demand for the prod- 
ucts which he has tosell. Here is the vicious 
circle as the farmer sees it. Every attempt 
to lower a wage scale is met with the plea: 
“We are paying exorbitant rents, and if 
our wages are reduced we'll not have 
enough left after paying the landlords to 
afford our families a decent living.’”’ 

This plea has been urged by all workers, 
including those in the building trades. The 
attitude of the men in the building trades 
appears decidedly foolish to the farmer. 
They can’t reduce their wage scale because 
rents are so high, and rents are high be- 
cause the building famine cannot be 
broken—until building labor cuts its scale. 
As it looks to the farmer, everybody is 
hanging his high-price hat on the rent 
peg—-everybody but the farmer. But there 
is another element in the building situation 
which jars the farmer worse than the mere 
matter of this stand on an unreduced wage 
scale. This is the matter of building graft. 

State Senator Harold C, Kessinger, 
chairman of the Illinois Housing Commis- 
sion and member of the Dailey Investiga- 
tion Commission, puts the situation in 
these terms: 

“T represent a Northern Illinois farming 
district which has several good-sized manu- 
facturing cities. The farmers are in the 
majority. I’ve been rather busy explaining 
to them the direct connection between high 
rents in Chicago—-only forty miles away 
high wages and high freight rates on the 
railroads. A railroad president toid our 
committee, ‘House rent is the monkey 
wrench which has been thrown into the 
machinery of readjustment.’” 


Building-Trade Holdups 


“Rents will not come down until build- 
ings go up, and people will not build at such 
hazards and costs as now confront them in 
Chicago and other big cities. There is not 
a member of the investigation commission 
who is not convinced that a supercriminal 
government controls building operations in 
Chicago; that from the time a man starts 

to dig the cellar until the roof is on and the 
structure finished there are graft, extortion 
and waste. The details of this system have 
been exposed by scores of witnesses giving 
testimony under oath. A man who has 
built more than 3000 buildings in Chicago 
stated that in his opinion 35 per cent of the 
cost of building could be saved if this sys- 
tem were abolished. A number of business 
agents have already been indicted under 
the charge of collecting graft, and more of 
them will be indicted. Indictments have 
also been issued against building-material 
men for combination in restraint of trade. 

“If a man cannot build a home without 
being threatened, robbed and persecuted, 
and if labor is not free to work without 
leaders who call them off just to collect and 
then put them back on the job again; if 
there is not real genuine competition in the 
material market and if rents are not downs 
wages down and freig’:'s down, the farmer 
will not stay down. He is determined that 
his prices must go up or the other fellow’s 
prices must come down. The farmer is 
willing to walk the deflation pike back to 
normal —and he is walking it—but he is 
determined that others must walk with him 
or he will turn around and go in the other 
direction. He is organized and awake. The 
Illinois Agricultural Association, for ex- 
ample, has 108,000 members who pay dues 
of fifteen dollars a year. Other states are 
similarly organized. Thestate farm bureaus 
in Lowa, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana and Texas 
have more than 100,000 members each, and 
the American Farm Bureau Federation has 
more than 1,000,000 members and is in- 
creasing at arate ‘of 50,000 a month. These 
organizations command a high order of 
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talent. They are well advised and they are 
determined. The very fact that they are not 
asking for class legislation inspires confi- 
dence in their counsel. 

“The farmer puts in a long-hour day, 
and the whole farm family works too. 
When the farmer reads the legislative ex- 
posures of artificially maintained prices | 
and of graft and tribute extorted by the | 


business agents, of high wages and of high | 


freights, he insists that it is time for those 
who are holding out to fall into step with 
the readjustment march.” 

Two things are much on the farmer's 
mind: The condition of the weather and 
the state of the roads. The ability to haul 
his stuff to market regardless of weather 
means more to the farmer in a financial 
way than most people realize. In the 
course of the war many states passed good 
roads legislation making possible the use of 
many millions of dollars for this helpful 
purpose—looking forward to the close of 
the war and the insurance of employment 
of ex-service men. 

The farmers have not forgotten this 
legislation. Some have seen the realization 
of their good-roads dreams, but the greater 
part of them have found their hopes de- 
ferred. In taking invoice of his dollars the 
farmer seldom fails to connect them with 
the subject of good roads, of state high- 
ways independent of weather conditions. 
So long as industry was at high pressure 
and forced to shanghai men from the farms 
to keep its wheels turning overtime, the 
farmer could understand why public-road 
building was delayed. But when industry 
slowed down and labor became relatively 
plentiful he expected to see road work go 
with arush. Its failure to do so has puzzled 
him. The explanations offered have left 
him rather suspicious and resentful. 


Oppressive Freight Rates 


I put this problem up to Frank Renwick, 
a large dealer in sand and gravel—the main 
elements in road building so far as quan- 
tity and tonnage are concerned. Here is his 
answer: 

“Let me illustrate this situation from 
my own experience, From our pit to the 
loading station at Plainfield, Illinois, {s 
just nine-tenths of a mile. A public road 
was under construction. The freight rate 
from the pit to the station was fifty-six 
cents a ton. Poor’s Manual gives the aver- 
age earning of hauling freight per ton mile 
as less than one cent, The original rate was 
twenty cents. I appealed to the railroad 
for relief, and the freight officials agreed 
that as this material was for a public im- 
provement—one which would materially 
reduce the cost of moving foodstuffs from 
the farms--the rate should be reduced to 
twenty-eight cents as an emergency matter. 
Of course it had to go up to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for approval. That 
body quashed it as quickly as you could 
swat a mosquito. 

“The sand and gravel business presents 
this strange paradox: The actual sale price 
of this building commodity has been re- 
duced by the producers, while it has greatly 
increased in price delivered to the con- 
sumer. If we gave our gravel away, mined 
and loaded at the pit, to-day it would cost 
the average consumer more delivered than 
it used to cost him before the big freight 
raise, delivered at the point of consump- 
tion and paying the gravel producer a fair 
profit.”’ 

The freight rate on coal from Terre 
Haute, Indiana, to Riley, a distance of nine 
miles, is fifty-five cents a ton, and the rate 
on gravel is eighty-five cents. The price of 
gravel at the Terre Haute plant is ninety 
cents a ton, and the price of coal at the 
mine at Terre Haute is two dollars and 
eighty cents to three dollars a ton. 

A construction company is building an 
asphaltic concrete highway four and a half 
miles long from Riley towards Terre 
Haute—a highway which parallels the Big 
Four Railroad. 

This company is trucking the 12,000 tons 
of gravel required in the building of this 
highway instead of shipping it by rail. An 
official of the company which furnishes the 
gravel says: 

“Had we been able to ship gravel for the 
same freight rate as that carried by coal 
between the two points involved, the gravel 
would certainly have been hauled by the 
railroad.” 

Farmers who know that freight rates are 
not made by the railroads but by the Inter 
state Commerce Commission are inclined 
(Continued on Page 82) 







GR ITE 


MEN'S 
COAT ee 


Coat 
Reflects 
A Good Lining 


The function of a coat lin- 
ing is not merely a decora- 
tive one. A lining fabric 
requires body and firmness 
to support the style lines of 
the garment. It must have 
the durability to stand up 
intact and new-looking 
through the life of the coat. 


All these qualities are inte- 
gral with Granite Double 
End. It has beauty as well 
asdurability. Itshandsome 
texture and remarkable re- 
sistance to wear are due to 
the exclusive Double End 
Construction—a method of 
weaving which disarms the 
play of friction. This is the 
secret of its durability, yes, 
and of its beautiful natural 
lustre. 

Consistent with their ad- 
herence to the highest qual- 
ity standards, leading 
manufacturers are using 
Granite Double End in their 
best models. Request 
Granite Double End by 
name and examine it in the 
garment. Available in vari- 
ous weaves and designs, in 

cluding fancy stripes, solid 
colors and two tone effects. 
Leading clothiers show in 
the garment — as a warranty 
of wear 








THE GUARANTEE 

This garment is lined with Granite 
Double End (Reg.U.S. Pat. Off.) made 
by Lesher, Whitm en & Co., Inc., and 
we hereby guarantee that if the lining 
is not perfectly whole during the life 
of the garment, we will furnish mate 

rial for a new lining without charg {I 


lesner Mouams 


Lesuer, Wuirman & Co.,, Inc. 
881 Broadway, New York 
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The 
WARREN 


Standard Printing 
Papers are 


Warren's Cameo 
Dull-coated paper for artistic 
half-tone printing 
Warren's Lustro 


Glossy-coated for highest quality 
half-tone work 


Warren's Warrentown Coated 
Book 
Glossy-coated especially developed 
for process color printing 


Warren's Cumberland Coated 
Book 
A generally popular, relatively inexpensive 
glossy-coated paper 


Warren’s Silkote 


An inexpensive semi-dull surface, noted 
for its practical printing qualities 


Warren's Printone 
A semi-coated paper especially suited to 
large edition work requiring half-tones 


Warren's Library Text* 
An English finish paper taking medium 
screen half-tones satisfactorily 


Warren's Olde Style 


A watermarked antique finish paper for 
distinctive book work devoted to 
type and line cuts 


Warren's Cumberiand Super Book 


A super-calendered paper of standard 
quality for half-tone, line, and text 


Warren's Cumberland Machine 
Rook 


A moderately priced machine finish 
paper of the first quality 


Warren's India 
and 
Warren's Thintext 
For thin editions 








Specimens of printing on 
Warren's Standard Print. 
ing Papers are included in 
all of the exhibitions of 
national printing of The 
American Institute of 


Graphic Arts. 
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*See opposite page 
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TALENT and 


TEMPERAMENT among Printers 


O not stint your printer on little things. 
Good printers have something besides 


equipment to work with. 
They have talent. 


At least the ability to do beautiful printing 
amounts practically to a talent. It is more than 
mechanical skill. 


When you buy printing from a_ first-class 
printer, you engage more than his type and 
presses. You enlist his talent to serve you; and 
this is the most precious thing that he has to sell. 


Do not, then, expect him to get the best re- 
sults from any inks but the best inks. Do not 
expect him to work wonders, such as making 


two colors “‘ give the effect’’ of four-color process, 


Remember, too, that there may be days when, 
due to excessive humidity, his presses will sof 
work right. The inks will not dry as they 
should in spite of the use of a ‘‘dryer.’’ At 
other times his paper will not deliver from the 
tapes even when a flame is rigged on the press. 
Atmospheric conditions are often unfavorable 


to good printing. 


Work driven along under such conditions is 
seldom good work. When legitimate efforts to 
keep a press going have failed, emergency stunts 
and attempts to fake something are not usually a 
success. They only cost money, and cause the 


printer to do something unworthy of his talent. 











Or the other han lla good example of what cat 
I 


e accomplished in simple two-color printing is to 
be seen in a book of dummy material and catalog 
construction suggestions recently issued by us on 
Warren's Library Text, 

Copies of this book are distributed by merchants 
selling Warren’s Standard Printing Papers to 
printers, engravers and their salesmen, and by them 
re-distributed to all interested in buying better 
printing. 


The book is intended to be cut up. “With a 
copy of this book, shears and paste, one can in 
a few minutes construct a dummy made up from a 
wide choice of type faces and sizes, rule 8, borders, 
initials, style, and medium of illustration, 


T he se books we issue one e€ac h month ona dif 
ferent Warren Standard—are not sold, but may be 
obtained from catalog printers or paper merchants 
who sell Warren's Standard Printing Papers. If you 
do not know the Warren Distributor in your city, 
write us for his name. 





S. D. WARREN COMPANY, BOSTON 
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Save by Building up 
Your Coal Pile 


N a fuel shortage, the plant which planned 

an adequate coal pile is fortunate. Operations 
go on without interruption due to shortage of 
coal. Your delivery schedules to customers are 
maintained. The increased overhead of open 
market fuel purchases against competing buy- 
ers is avoided. 


Consumers can save now by looking ahead, 
as far as bituminous coal is concerned. 


By building up your coal pile, you get protec- 
tion against the uncertainties of buying coal 
in a tight market. You also escape the unseen 
waste of inferior fuel. 


CONSOLIDATION COAL is as clean and free 
from foreign substances as it is possible to 
provide coal. There is significance in this 
statement to the man of real fuel knowledge. 
Clean coal means more heat per ton, more 
power per ton. Clean coal means lower cost 
per heat unit. 


Every consumer of CONSOLIDATION COAL 
can avail himself of a distinctive service. of 
tests, selection and utilization that works 
against high operating costs. 


Industrial executives are invited to com- 
municate with this Company. Early delivery 
means economy for you. 


THE CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Munson Building - New York Gily 


DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT, MICH. UNION TRUST BLDG., WASHINGTON, D.C. 

137 MARKET STREET, PORTSMOUTH,N.H. FISHER BLDG., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

CONTINENTAL BLDG., BALTIMORE, MD, UNION CENTRAL BLDG., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

STATE MUTUAL BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. _MARION-TAYLOR BLDG., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
LAND TITLE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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(Continued from Page 79) 
to express their feelings concerning the 
freight-rate muddle in about these terms: 

“It looks to us as if the only sound basis 
of rate making is expressed in the phrase 
which was so familiar in the old days— 
‘What the traffic will bear’; that rates are 
now made with reckless disregard of that 
principle. Railroad rates should be made 
only by men who understand what effect 
they will have on business. Judging from 
the jumble of present rates, it would seem 
that they are not made by men having that 
qualification.” 

This lack of confidence in the soundness 
of the present railroad-rate fabric is by no 
means confined to farmers or shippers. 
When the farmer reads current newspaper 
statements from mine operators and coal 
dealers that coal will not be cheaper but 
probably dearer in the fall, and when he 
remembers that railroads are doing a piti- 
fully small freight business, he naturally 
asks, “How come?”’ The answer which he 
receives is invariably: 

“Coal mining is a highly seasonal busi- 
ness because rehandling and storage are 
virtually prohibitive in cost.” 

This answer moves the farmer tc further 
questions about miners’ wages, hours and 
living conditions. When informed that 
miners get 84.75 cents a ton for mining 
bituminous coal and average fifteen tons 
per man, or $12.71 in a six-hour day, the 
information is far from soothing. Add to 
this statement that the inside mine laborer 
who received $2.75 a day in 1916 now gets 
$7.25 a day, and that the outside mine 
labor has been jumped from $2.36 to $6.86 
a day, and you get a reaction from the 
farmer very much along this line: 

“A six-hour day,” the farmer exclaims, 
“and a wage of $6.86 for common labor and 
$12.71 for work which doesn’t require half 
the skill or brains that farming demands! 
For about eight months of the year my day 
varies from twelve to fourteen hours. But 
perhaps the miners have some offset in 
extra-heavy living costs. How about it?” 

Then he is told that in the Southern IIli- 
nois coal district company-owned houses 
are rented to mine employes at $1.50 a 
room a month and that household fuel is 
furnished mine workers at absolute mine 
cost, plus haulage. He admits that he 
wouldn’t care for the miner’s work, but is 
of the opinion that you couldn’t hire, at 
the mining scale, a dozen miners in America 
to milk twelve cows twice a day and fill in 
the balance of the fourteen-hour day with 
general farm labor. 


Expensive Railroad Fiddling 


Dr. F. C. Honnold, secretary of a large 
group of coal operators’ associations, from 
whom these figures were secured, adds: 

“T have just received word from West 
Virginia that the average rent charge to 
miners there is $1.50 to two dollars a month 
per room, and that in a majority of cases 
this covers electric lights. Household coal 
costs them $1.50 to two dollars a month, 
plus a hauling charge of seventy-five cents 
a load. 

“Pick miners average ten tons a day 
there and receive 94.5 cents to $1.02 per 
ton. This means that their wage runs from 
$9.45 to $10.20 a day. A machine miner 
has a helper with whom he must divide his 
earnings. The rate is fourteen cents to 
15.5 cents, and the a\ erage tonnage under- 
cut is 175 to 225 a day. This means that 
the machine miners divide $24.50 to thirty- 
five dollars as a day’s pay. Loaders receive 
$9.45 to $12.60 a day. 

“I’m afraid that there is nothing in this 
statement that will soothe the troubled 
spirit of the farmer or make his dollar look 
any better to him.” 

When Fireman Jimmy or Brakeman 
— of the roundhouse gang comes 
home for a day or two he holds forth at the 
family table and the general store and tells 
the boys what he’s knocking down and how 
things are set on the road, under the justly 
famous national agreements, to swell his 
pay envelope and make it soft for him by 
comparison with the hours and the pay of 
those who stick on the farm. These revela- 
tions are admiringly received, but they pro- 
voke a power of thinking on the part of the 
farmers who pay the freight. 

The more the farmer ruminates upon 
these revelations the sorer he becomes. He 
figures that every time he ships anything 
on the railroad he’s paying for a lot of 
fancy and highly expensive fiddling which 
is taking the pep out of his dollars at an 
alarming rate. Perhaps he exaggerates the 
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burden of his freight bill, but he knows 
that his share of the nation’s freight bill 
is big. 

The phase of the railroad-labor situa- 
tion which especially peeves the farmer is 
not the mere fact that workers in this line 
have received in the past seven years total 
annual wage increases of more than $1,500,- 
060,000, but rather the flumadiddle rules 
and regulations which the organizations 
have enforced as to the manner of doing 
the work in hand. His job as the producer 
of the world’s foodstuffs is about as varied 
and complex as imagination could suggest. 

It’s hard for him to absorb the idea that 
a hired man cannot do several things or 
that he should not be asked and expected 
to do them when there is no doubt of his 
ability to handle them. 


Silly Specialization 


A railroad official having charge of all 
employment problems involved in the serv- 
ice of 55,000 men makes this explanation of 
the way work must be done on the railroads 
under the classifications and rules and regu- 
lations in force under the national agree- 
ments: 

“Suppose it is necessary to remove an 
engine pilot, including the breastplate. 
A laborer can do it—any average farm 
hand. But now the pipe fitter, the carman 
or locomotive carpenter and the machinist 
must all have a whack at the job—and in 
the larger roundhouses each has his helper. 

“ Assume that an engine pulls into a busy 
division headquarters and the engineer re- 
ports trouble with his headlight. Here is 
what would happen after the engineer and 
fireman left the cab: The hostler and his 
helper would coal, sand and water the en- 
gine and run her to the cinder pit, where 
the pitman would knock the fire and clean 
the ash pan. Then the hostler would put 
the engine in the roundhouse and the en- 
gine inspector would examine her mechan- 
ical parts and the boiler inspector would 
look over the boiler, fire box, ash pan and 
fire-prevention equipment. Next the flue 
man would clean the fire box, blow out the 
flues and clean the grates. In repairing the 
headlight a pipe fitter and helper discon- 
nect the piping and an electrician and his 
helper disconnect the wires. Then a ma- 
chinist and his helperare calledto unbolt and 
remove the headlight. Some or all of these 
men make the actual repairs, and then the 
reinstallation of the light]calls for the re- 
verse of the process just described. Before 
the national agreements were in force all 
this was done by one handy man and helper, 
and usually they didn’t put in more hours 
than each of the six men now putsin. This 
specialization of railroad work now calls for 
a little procession of men to do almost any 
roundhouse or shop job which one man used 
todo.” 

“Suppose,” I suggested, “that the farmer 
had to get his work done under the same 
system of specialization.” 

“In that case,’’ came the quick reply, 
“the farmer would have to hire a dozen 
men where he now has one.” 

In view of this picture of what specializa- 
tion in craft and trade jurisdiction has done 
to the railroad pay roll, and consequently 
to the shipper’s freight bill, is it any wonder 
that the farmer is demanding a downward 
revision of the railroad worker’s wage 
scale? The pity of it is that, though such a 
revision unquestionably will be ordered by 
the United States Labor Board, there 
seems to be little hope that any material 
amount of the fancy frills and jurisdic- 
tional freight-eating complications will be 
eliminated. 

The farmer is not against a fair and liv- 
ing wage for the railroad worker, but he 
wants to see the fancy bunk squeezed out 
of the rules and regulations and the basis of 
pay computations redt-ced to the level 
of common sense. Incidentally, too, he 
holds the notion that many, perhaps most, 
of the railroad workers themselves do not 
regard the more extreme of these punitive 
time and trade jurisdiction frills a8 just and 
reasonable but simply as examples of what 
labor officials and business agents can put 
over when they have powerful organiza- 
tions at their back. 

And this jurisdictional handicap to get- 
ting the work done on a reasonable and 
economical basis is not confined to the rail- 
roads. It is present as a high-cost factor in 
virtually all the organized crafts and trades. 
There is none of it on the farm, however. 
There everybody does anything whenever 
it needs to be done regardless of the clock— 
and no overtime allowed! 
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OR years you’ve loved to 
munch on raisins. Would- 
n’t you buy them down town, 
if you could, in little 5¢ pack- 
ages? 
Well, zow you can! 
They’re in drug stores, 


groceries, candy and cigar . 


stores, in the neatest little 5c 
pocket packages you ever saw. 
Little Sun-Maids, “‘the 
between-meal raisins,’’ made 
from tender, luscious, juicy, 
seedless table grapes. 
Seventy-five per cent pure 
energizing nutriment (146 
calories for 5c) in practically 
pre-digested form. 





on Your Dealer’s Counter 


Sold at all Drug, Grocery, Candy 
and Cigar Stores—5c 





Here They Are, Folks! 
Little Sun-Maids 


“The Between-Meal Raisins” 
—the Cure for 


noon refreshment—make that your daily, profitable habit. 


don't forget them. 
**3 o’clock pick-me-up.’’ Try now. 


i 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
how they restore your energy. | 
I 
I 
I 
| 
I 
I 


sanitary plant in California. 
If your dealer has no stock, due to faster selling than he 
anticipated, send 5c for trial package by parcel post. 


















3 0clock Fatigue 


Quick-acting stimulant—to 
counteract brain fag, lassitude 
and let-down which come 
to millions at 3 o'clock, 
according to ethciency ex- 
perts. 

Rich in blood-build- 
ing food-iron also—fre- 
quently the one lack 
that keeps thousands 
under par. 


te £ 


CALIFORNs. o! 


So get them now, and 
form the habit. Have lus- 
cious little seedless raisins 
on your desk or table—with- 
in easy reach—all day to 
stave off hunger and fatigue. 










To Dealers 


If out of stock, due to fast selling, send handy coupon 
to your jobber for immediate, emergency supplies. 


A good way is to— 


Buy at Noon 


Dealer’s Emergency Order Coupon 


(Send to your jobber) 


Always buy at noon so you'll have them for your after- 





These little raisins are both good and good for yau—so 
Buy every day at lunch-time for that 
See how delicious — 


Packed just like big-sister Sun-Maids in a great, modern, Please ship to me at once 
cases (1 gross 1'4-ounce packages to the case) 


Little Sun- Maids, and charge my account. 


Wholesome, sweet and clean 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN Co. 
Membership 13,000 Growers 
Derr. A1407-A, Fresno, CALIFORNIA 
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Some day you will go fora ride in 
a LaFayverre, and forever after 
you will be its champion. 


It is a car made by men who 
know their work, a car built for 
those who love fine things. 


You sense at a glance that it is a 
thing of exquisite balance and 
design. 

You know before you touch its 
wheel that it will prove wonder- 
fully competent and fleet. 


But you can never know the real 
LAFayerre until you release the 
power-stream of its engine. 
Touch the accelerator pedal ever 
so lightly and the rush of wind 
warns you to beware the law. 


BUILT FOR THOSE WHO LOVE FINE THINGS 


From three to forty miles per 
hour is but ten seconds wide in a 
LAFAyeTTre. 

If you care for more than that, 
seek out a lonely road. 


The hundred horsepower of the 
LaFayerTre will give youall you 
want, and more. 


Hillsseem noimpediment to your 
skimming flight; youtake no heed 
of distance. 


You will return to your starting 
point filled with high enthusiasm 
for the only car that can do these 
things in just this way. 

And you will mentally resolve 
some day to own a LAFAyeTTe. 


LAFAYE ye E MOTORS COMPA TY at Oars Hill \NwoiaNAPOLis 





New LaFayette Prices, Effective June 1, 1921 
Former Prices Present Prices Reductions 
Touring Car... $5,625 $4,850 $775 
Torpedo .. P 5,625 4,850 775 
Roadster . . 5,625 4,850 775 
Four-Door Coupé 7,200 6,250 950 
Sedan .. o 7,400 6,500 900 
Limousine és 7,500 6,750 750 
Chassis ... 4,750 4,275 475 


Prices f.0.b. Indiana polis, including standard equipment(Exclusive af Government taxes) 
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the post-deb of Two Tree Point? Some- 
times I think that you actually like sitting 
in those palms!” 

“They’re not my favorite flora,” ad- 
mitted Jane stolidly. “Still, I’m used to 
them, mother.’’ She attempted a rare bit 
of frivolity, with the hope of allaying Mrs. 
Dawson’s wrath; her mother was always 
saying that Jane didn’t try to be humor- 
ous, like other girls. ‘“‘Back to the old 
homestead—that’s the way I feel about 
those palms!” said Jane. 

Her mother rose haughtily. 

“T wash my hands of you!” she de- 
claimed with a Lady Macbeth manner, 
but an underlying quiver in her voice that 
confessed her secret knowledge that all the 
perfumes of Arabia could not cleanse those 
little hands of her guilt as an unsuccessful 
mother. At the door she paused 

“T have just one thing more to say to 
you,” she announced, waiting with dignity 
until Jane’s eyes encountered her own. 
“Doctor Frey is coming up to-morrow for 
the week-end,” she said, when she was sure 
that she held the attention of her audience. 
‘ “What a bore!” murmured Jane cheer- 
ully. 

“A bore!” glared her mother after a 
moment of speechless indignation. “Jane, 
do you know that the man is one of the big 
psychologists not only of the state univer- 
sity but of the country, as well? Do you 
know that he has written a book? And I 
feel sure that he is greatly attracted to 
you. When he was here last time he told 
me that he greatly admired your mind.” 

“Oh, darn my mind!” said Jane with 
sudden fervor. 

“‘But what else is there?’’ murmured her 
mother. Suddenly she was tenderly ma- 
ternal. “I know how you feel, dear. 
You'd rather he had paid a compliment to 
your eyes, or to’’—she stared at Jane ap- 
praisingly for a moment—‘“‘well, to your 
eyes. But Doctor Frey isn’t at all the type 
of man to give much attention to trivial 
things like that. And you know, Jane, 
you’re not the kind of girl that—he’s a big 
man in his own field, and I do think you are 
fortunate if things are as I believe. And 
I'd warn you to think twice before throw- 
ing him over; unless, of course, you really 
do like to be called a post-deb.”” She bent 
and kissed Jane’s forehead. ‘Good night,” 
she said. 

It was not a particularly good night for 
Jane. Upon the darkness of her room there 
etched itself the face of Dr. Josephus Frey, 
a mild little elderly man with the peering 
eyes of a scholar and the shy chin of a 
rabbit. He looked at Jane always as if she 
were a bit of something or other under a 
microscope. One could no more imagine 
him at a dance than in an advancing battle 
line. Still, as her mother said, he was a 
distinguished person, and moreover, Jane 
admitted brazenly to herself, he was a man, 
and a possible husband. 

“He isn’t as tall as I am,” Jane thought 
to herself. ‘I don’t believe he’s half as 
tall! A three-mile walk would just about 
send him to the hospital for a week, I 
should think. Stop it, Jane Dawson! Who 
are you to look out from your bower of 
palms, and pick and choose! You ought to 
thank heaven, fasting, for a good man’s 
love. Not that it would be that, of course. 
He isn’t capable of such a v ulgar sensation, 
I’m sure. Probably he merely regards me 
as aspecimen. Anyhow, it would be worth 
it all to send wedding cards to Two Tree 
Point.” 

Jane pondered the question for hours. 
There was no longer any possibility of 
romance in her life, she considered, so, 
although she might be sacrificing her 
dreams, she was giving up no remote 
chance of an actuality. And yet the plain- 
est spinster who protests her contentment, 
however volubly, hesitates to say a definite 
good-by to them— those vagrant little 
semiexpectations of the vigorous love that 
she knows her feet, no longer tired, would 
follow if it came whistling down the lane. 

“And yet those palms!” Jane told her 
pillow. ‘And I want—I’ll be honest with 
you, Jane, this once: I want a home; and 
I want children so awfully that sometimes 
I look away from other folks’ kids when I 
see them playing in the parx; and I want 
why not? I want a man. No, I don’t, 
either; I want the man. Yet who am I to 
quibble about adjectives? And how am I 
going to face Two Tree Point much longer 
as a post-deb? Well, then!” 


JANE GOES IN 


(Continued from Page 15) 
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Having settled the matter in her mind, 
something else occurred to Jane as she 
drifted off to sleep. 

“What if he doesn’t ask me after all!” 
she thought, half anxiously, half hopefully. 

It became apparent, even to the inex- 
perienced Jane, however, that the leading 
psychologist had something of importance 
to say, almost as soon as her mother had 
prayerfully left the two together the next 
afternoon. Jane was conscious of no thrill 
as the great moment approached. There 
was, in fact, a certain confidence regarding 
her answer that annoyed her in the way 
Doctor Frey poised a tea biscuit in one 
hand and lifted a cup in the other, as he 
proffered the name on the cover of a book 
of psychology. 

Any woman could have told the learned 
man that that was not the way to do it. 

“You and I are no longer in our first 
youth,” he began, nibbling a corner of his 
biscuit. 

“I'm hardly in my second yet, at least!’ 
Jane astonished herself by saying tartly, 
while she writhed at the assumption that 
she belonged to his generation. 

“Of course not!” soothed the impetuous 
wooer, sipping tea. ‘I merely meant that 
we have passed the quicksands of senti- 
ment, and that I may assume that we are 
no longer expectant of youthful romance, 
may I not? 

He meant the question for a purely 
rhetorical one and leaned back with the air 
of one who has gotten the worst over, as he 
swallowed a draught of tea and bit into an- 
other small hard cake. Jane noted that his 
ears moved slightly as he swallowed. Sud- 
denly she spoke. 

“You may not,”’ she said. 

The professorial hand paused midway to 
the professorial mouth. 

‘ “IT beg your pardon?” asked Doctor 
rey. 

“If I ever marry,” Jane said firmly, “it 
will be because I’m stuck in the quicksands 
of sentiment, and the engine of common 
sense is completely stalled. 
Romance with a capital R.” 











Doctor Frey put his morsel of cake back | 


on the saucer. 
blinked at Jane. A great astonishment 
gave emphasis for a moment to his mild 
and meaningless little face. 

“‘Am I to construe this as a refusal?” he 
asked incredulously. A more complacent 
solution occurred to him. “Or did you 
mean that you cherish for me sentiments of 
a romantic nature?” 

Jane conquered a strong desire to giggle. 

“Sorry; the former,”’ she murmured. 
“Of course I’m conscious of the honor, and 
everything, but 

“T had not the slightest idea,” re- 
proac hed the professor with dignity. “Some- 
thing about your bearing 

“Yes; I know I don’t look the part,’ 
admitted Jane low-spiritedly. Her spirit 
bowed before the thought of the impending 
session with her mother. “Sorry,” said 
Jane again; and was—chiefly for herself. 

The scene, rather worse than she had 
pictured it, followed immediately upon the 
abbreviated and aggrieved farewells of the 
leading psychologist. The sympathetic 
smile upon Mrs. Dawson’s face gave way 
to a gleam of honest temper as she turned 
back to her incomprehensible ugly duckling. 

“TI believe that you did this only to 
annoy me!” she declared. ‘I can’t imagine 
any other reason for your extraordinary 
behavior.” 

“His ears wiggled when he ate cake,” 
said Jane. 

“His ears wiggled!” Mrs. Dawson’s 
voice seemed to come tHrough tears. 
‘‘What in the world has that to do with the 
fact that he would have been an excellent 
husband?” 

“T don’t love him,” supplemented Jane, 
crimsoning. The word had never been on 
her lips before. 

“Oh, love!’”” murmured Mrs. Dawson 
vaguely. “It comes. But it’s too late 
now.” Her sigh was almost a groan. 
“How in the world a child of mine ever 
came to be like you! I give you up, Jane!” 

After all, the fates were partly kind. 
Here was repriev e. 

“Then I don’t have to go out any more! 
cried Jane, her tone that of the condemned 


” 


His meek, spectacled eyes | 





criminal being assisted out of the electric | 


chair after the governor’s wire has come. 
“T needn’t go to dances!” 


The fury in her mother’s eyes stopped her. ! 
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Like Nut Bubbles 


Float in every bowl of milk 


Puifed Wheat is whole wheat puffed to bubbles, 8 times nor- 
mal size. The grains are airy, flaky, toasted—flimsy as a snow- 
flake. And they taste like nut meats as they melt away. 

it makes whole wheat delightful. Children revel in it. And 
all the 16 elements are fitted to digest. 


Steam-exploded 


The grains are steam-exploded. The moisture in each food 
cell is changed to steam. Then over 100 million steam explo- 
sions are caused in every kernel. 

Thus every food cell is fitted to digest. Every atom of the 
whole grain feeds. Prof. Anderson has thus created the great- 
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EVENING POST 


“If you think I’m going to have the 
whole town laughing at me behind my 
back and saying that I’ve given up at last, 
you’re wrong,” decla Mrs. Dawson, 
cruelly blunt. “If you don’t care what 


| people = Jane, I do. I shall continue 


| to 





o my duty by you, of course, in spite 
of a, ‘o-morrow we must order 
a new dance frock for you at. Mosher’s; 
though sometimes it does seem that noth- 
ing’s any use.”’ 

Agreeing with this ultimatum, Jane told 
herself that she didn’t care. 

“His ears did bo bl she thought. 
“A home? It would have been just a 
house. Children! The poor little anemic, 
knock-kneed, sniffle-nosed loves they would 
have been! I’m glad.” 

It was nice to be able to harbor her shy 
little dream again. Jane and the dream 
eoese a childish game with each other. 

ach pretended to the other not to be 
there. It was a kind of spiritual hide and 
seek, 

Mrs. Dawson seemed to wreak some of 
her anger against Jane on the new dance 
frock, which was enchantingly created of 
baby-blue taffeta, small pink rosebuds and 
frosty lace. Its general effect was to double 
Jane’s joints, and triple her sallowness. 
But there was a recklessness about her, the 
——w- after effects any woman feels 
from a eggen which sustained her 
through her preparations for the next 
dance. 

Smiling systematically in her familiar 
bower of palms that evening, Jane pres- 
ently became aware of glances bent in her 
direction. Tommy Carey and Miles Taylor 
were laughing in the corner with a new- 
comer to the town whom Jane recognized 
as Kenneth Newton, a well-set-up blond 
young man whom she had disliked at a 
distance. 

“He looks like he thought he looked like 
a Greek god,” she told herself uncharitably. 

She watched the others shake hands sol- 
emnly with the young man, and wondered 
if he was already leaving Two Tree Point. 
Then her attention was caught by the way 
her mother was smiling up into the eyes of 
a visiting major who still clung to his 
uniform. It was a familiar trick, but one 
which never failed to challenge Jane’s won- 
dering admiration. 

“How in the world does she do it?”’ Jane 
asked herself. ‘“‘She’s flirting with him so 
as to make him come over and ask me for 
the next dance. The sweet old thing! If 
only she wouldn't!” 

“I was sure that this was my lucky 
night!” said a voice at Jane’s elbow. She 
started, and looked up into the smiling eyes 
of Kenneth Newton. 

“Won’t you finish this dance with me 
and throw the next one in for good meas- 
ure?” he 

Jane arose like a girl in a dream. No one 
had ever asked her for a dance in that tone 
of voice before. Jane glanced at the other 
chairs by the gh cma y to make sure that she 
was the girl 

She danced three times with Kenneth 
Newton that night. Moreover, he cut in on 
the dance she had with her mother’s major. 
Before the end of the first dance he was 
telling her that the name of Jane didn’t 
suit her at all, and that he meant to call her 
Jenny. Jane, having nothing to say to this 
es F sero ee said it, but the daunt- 

ewton mad e her practice pro- 
nouncing “Kenneth,” and called her 
attention to the fact’ that his name and 
her own, properly abbreviated, rimed with 
each other. 

“That’s a sure sign,”’ observed Kenneth, 
grinning down into her eyes. 

Any other girl would have asked him 
what it was a sign of, of course, but Jane 
didn’t. She was a little dazed by the 
rapidity with’ which their acquaintance 
seemed to be progressing, and by the fact 
thatishe had seven dances taken out of the 
twelve. 

Mrs. Dawson was very affectionate on 
the homeward drive, although she seemed 
inclined to give the entire credit for Jane’s 
social success to the new frock, and there- 
fore to herself. Already, with amazing 
efficiency, she had made discreet inquiries 
about Mr. Newton, it appeared. He was in 
the local shoe ag she told the rather 
dashed Jane. Mrs. Dawson, however, com- 
mended such enterprise and s ted that 
he probably wished to learn the business 
from the ground up 

“A charming boy!” * she enthused. “Did 
he ask my little girl if he might call?” 

For the first time Jane was able to 
an affirmative to the repeated wth seg 
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and she gave it rather proudly. Her mother 
squ Jane’s hand, and bubbled forth a 
dozen plans—a new afternoon frock for her 
daughter, new draperies for the drawing- 
room, some of the latest music from Seattle. 
Her morale was so ap sony | eevers 4d a 
little brief popularity for the object of her 
efforts that Jane felt a fresh twinge of 
conscience. 

“Of course he won’t come!” Jane forti- 
fied herself against disappointment. 

Mr. Kenneth Newton did come, how- 
ever, and although Jane appeared to forget 
that she had called him Ken at the dance 
Mrs. Dawson atoned for any overformality 
on the part of her daughter. Jane winced 
at her mother’s eagerness, and hoped that 
it was not really so obvious as it seemed to 
her. She built herself a bulwark of music to 
escape from the need for banter, but Ken- 
neth announced that he had one of the 
finest sopranos in captivity, and pursued 
her to the piano. 

“Say we go into vaudeville?” he laughed 
at the end of My Rose of Washington 
Square. ‘‘We’re sure a fine working team, 
we two, you know.” 

Jane seemed to herself to be living in a 
constant dream during the weeks that fol- 
lowed, a dream in which Kenneth Newton 
was always at her elbow. She thought 
little, or not at all. Sometimes there came 
to her for a moment a disconcertingly sharp 
realization that she and this tall blond 
stranger had nothing in common, that his 
monologue was beginning to bore her, that 
he read too few books and had too many 
opinions, that his manners would hardly 
bear minute inspection now and then; but 
she put the knowledge aside. Her perma- 
nent escape from the corner by the palms, 
her mother’s expectant satisfaction, her 
own sense of having come somewhat tardily 
into her birthright overbalanced all this. 

“Anyhow, it’s fun!” Jane argued with 
herself uneasily. 

It was, in spite of any minor qualms. 
Jane was starring for the first time in the 
great comedy of American girlhood. The 
setting was right, the stage presence of her 
leading man satisfactory, and she threw 
herself into her part with zest. To her there 
was hardly more personality about the 


matter than if it had really been a play. 
“It will be over pretty n!” she told 
herself vaguely, and won -red disquiet- 


edly: “‘What will mother say when she 
finds that it wasn’t serious after all?” 

Suddenly, to her own profound astonish- 
ment, she found that it had been serious 
after all. Kenneth proposed to her, with 
hardly more sentiment perhaps, but cer- 
tainly more tact, than the leading psychol- 
ogist had shown. It was disappointingly 
unlike the stories, although there was a 
thrill, of course, in being proposed to at all 
by someone whose ears didn’t wiggle. 

“We-ell,”” hesitated Jane. 

Kenneth laughed and kissed her. 

“I believe that you’re about to say ‘This 
is so sudden,’” he bantered. Jane winced 
at the “‘sudden,’’ remembering al! at once 
that she was twenty-seven. “Of course 
you will!”’ Kenneth added, and she winced 
at the “‘of course.” 

He kissed her once more, rather method- 
ically, and Jane reflected that it was odd 
about kisses. She had always supposed 
from the stories that there was somethin 
rather especial about them. It seem 
that there wasn’t after all. They appeared 
to her exceptionally overadvertised. 

Happily Mrs. Dawson, who came into 
the room at that moment, seemed to have 
all the sensations that had eluded Jane. 
She blushed, which was more than her 
daughter had done, she returned Kenneth’s 
kiss with more fervor, she seemed in every 
way, Jane thought, to be the other princi- 
pal in the transaction. 

“T have always wanted a son!” declared 
an eat ane knew with what perfect 
truth. 

Being engaged was rather nice after all. 
It was like being initiated into a mysterious 
sorority to which belonged all the other 
women of the world. Somewhere in her 
odds and ends of reading Jane had come 
upon the fact that among the Kachins in 
Burma there is but one old maid in the 
entire t ibe. She had felt a pitiful kinship 
with this lonely creature, but had some- 
times considered her own the sorrier plight, 
since she was a post-deb. Now all that was 
over. 

Mrs. Dawson had a wonderful time get- 
ting Jane’s new clothes and boasting of 

y bad childie—she’s just been engaged, 
you know.” Jane’s annual coming-out 
(Continued on Page 89) 
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Travelability means convenience and protection just 
as much as it means the ability to stand severe 
travel-use. The average traveler’s wardrobe will cost 
between $700 and $1000—surely you will not take 
chances on a trunk that offers less than Indestructo 
protection. 


Indestructo protection is, first of all, an assurance that 
your belongings will reach the journey’s end safely 
and in perfect order. 


This protection is a vital contribution to your travel- 
comfort; it is secured by. including every possible 
facility for convenient packing and safe transportation. 


The indispensable protection is the 5 year insurance 
policy that provides, “If your Indestructo Trunk 
fails to stand the actual travel of five years, send it 
to Mishawaka, and the factory will repair it or give 
you a new one free.” 
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Indestructo protection is actual insurance of Travelability 


Indestructo conveniences are freely admitted by 
more than a hundred thousand satisfied Indestructo 
owners; we have combined their experiences in a 
book —“‘Householding in an Indestructo Trunk.” 


Send for it if you would know the tricks of the expe- 
rienced traveler—how to pack georgette dresses — 
sequin-trimmed evening frocks — sweaters —organdie 
waists — what to do with that extra pair of shoes —how 
to pack hats—or the way to keep suit sleeves and 
shoulders from losing their shape. 


Better still, go to the Indestructo dealer where you 
live—he will give you the book free—he will show 
you why an Indestructo is easy to pack —why it has 
its remarkable excess capacity —why it is the safest 
trunk to buy or travel with—why you should 
say to yourself, “The next trunk I buy will be an 
Indestructo.” 





“The strength of a trunk is 
only proven by actual travel” 


Built by THE INDESTRUCTO TRUNK MAKERS, Mishawaka, Indiana 
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N.V.P. Siandard Trunks costing eas 
than genuine I ndestructo models, and 
not of the jointless corner-and-edge 
construction, are the equal in strength 
and convenience of any ordinary 
square trunk — all Indestructo deai- 
ers sell them. 
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SNDORSEMENT of a million Ford owners has given the Milwaukee Timer a position dieeia ates 2 soe 

almost unique among automotive products in these days of critical buying. thie. An’ | don't need o 

Timers are outsellin’ the 

Production is being increased from 4,000 to 5,000 per day in an effort to keep pace sabate Pane to ene. They 
with the demand. The great new plant is working full force and full time, new batteries of Ford engine.” 


automatic machinery are being installed, yet orders still outstrip output. 


And all because the Ford owner has satisfied himself that the Milwaukee Timer is the most 
dependable and durable ignition unit for the universal car—the surest prevention and remedy 
for misfiring, uneven pulling, rapid carbonizing, and other common ignition troubles that de- 
velop in service. 


Wherever Fords are driven, the Milwaukee is first choice. Experienced drivers ask for it by 
name. It is today the largest selling Ford replacement. One out of every three Fords is 
now Milwaukee-equipped, though there are twenty-odd makes of timers still on the market. 


To the Accessory Trade of America 


Do not the above facts clearly tell you to concentrate on the Milwaukee Timer? It is easiest to sell, its price is 


standard (you never have to cut it) and you can guarantee its quality. Push Milwaukee Timers — it pays! Be sure that the name 
* Milwaukee ™ is on the shel! 
There are many imitation 

















Ford Owners: Replace your present timer Dealers: If your name is not on our “Live 
with a Milwaukee, and find out what your List” to receive effective selling helps from 
Ford engine can really do. An easy 1|5- time to time, write us at once, naming 
minute job with a pair of pliers, and you will your jobber. Is one of our “‘silent sales- 
get full-powered, trouble-proof ignition for men” Display Stands on your counter? 
the rest of the season. 


MILWAUKEE AUTO ENGINE & SUPPLY CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


























Milwaukee Timers are sold by 89°% of RETAIL PRICE 
all jobbers of auto supplies and by nearly 
all auto supply and hardware dealers, $2. 10 


($2.25 West of Rocky Mts.) 








(Continued from Page 86) 
party was es and with an ironic 
significance the engagement was to be an- 
nounced that evening. 

She imagined the amused comments of 
the town. 

“Well, you can do anything with pa- 
tience and perseverance. Consider the ant 
and Mrs. Dawson,” they would say. 

“Ten times, and out at last!” they 
would say. 

Oh, yes, Jane knew Two Tree Point! 

Oh, well, let them talk! She had shown 
them that she could get engaged, anyhow— 
she and her mother. In a few months she 
would be a popular member of the younger 
married set, and then she could smile with 
kindly condescension at post-debs in bow- 
ers of palms. 

Jane stifled a yawn and admitted to her- 
self that there might be worse things than 
palms. She would never have dared tell 
her mother, who so coyly teased her little 
girl about her fairy prince and besought 
her to make the most of this glad time, 
since life would never have anything else 
quite like it to offer her, how Kenneth 
Newton bored her at times. He talked so 
much about shoes that sornetimes it seemed 
to Jane that a faint odor of leather exuded 
from him. 

“There goes one fine little pair of Num- 
ber 4’s,”” he would say when they passed an 
acquaintance on the street. 

“Cost all of twenty dollars, and I bet 
you a nickel they have paper soles, at 
that,”” he would assure Jane as they en- 
countered a stranger. 

Jane told herself that she had got too 
critically static there among her palms. 
Anyhow, how did she know that other 
women, too, did not make compromises 
with life and with romance? Perhaps the 
fairy princess even had sighed for her 
oblivious sleep again, after listening to the 
awakening prince talk shop for a few 
hours. Anyway, one cannot dictate terms 
to fate when one is twenty-seven, and 
plain, and without the habit of being loved. 

“What if I don’t feel very well ac- 
quainted with him? There’s lots of time 
for that!’’ Jane argued stoutly with herself. 

Even her engagement, she could not help 
noting, had not quite taken her into the 
charmed circle of those who knew each 
other well in Two Tree Point. She had 
been a post-deb too long for that. All the 
girls of her own age in the town had been 
married for some years, and aithough their 
calm pose of superiority was a little shaken 
by the rumor of Jane’s engagement there 
was about them a certain air of reserva- 
tion, as of those who imply that they will 
wait until the wedding bells have rung. 
The younger girls, present-tense débu- 
tantes, were affronted by Jane’s excursion 
into their own province, and treated her a 
little like an eclipse or a meteor or some- 
thing else frankly outside the usual course 
of Nature. More than once as a group of 
them chattered laughingly with Ken their 
conversation was nem f and hushed as 
Jane drew near. 

“They treat me like my own grand- 
mother!” thought Jane, more annoyed 
than she cared to admit to herself. ‘‘And 
Ken’s as bad as the rest of them!” 

She twisted the ring that he had given 
her—its ornate setting seemed to apologize 
for the stone—upon her finger as she pon- 
dered. Didn’t Kenneth feel well ac- 
quainted with her either? Could‘it be that 
he also was sometimes bored? 

“Oh, well, he asked me to marry him!” 
she told herself, using the argument which 
husbands are wont to employ to quiet im- 
portunate pleas for assurances of undying 
affection. 

Things were of this status when Jane’s 
final coming-out party approached, the 
occasion of the formal announcement to the 
tewn—which had talked of nothing else for 
weeks—that as a post-deb she had passed 
on. Jane dreaded the pomp and ceremony 
that she knew were sure to attend the 
affair. Instinct whispered to her that the 
town was nicknaming it victory day, and 
reporting that the captured guns of the 
enemy were to be on exhibition. She 
begged her mother, not very hopefully, to 
waive the formal announcement of the 
engagement. 

“Everybody knows,” said Jane. 

“T mean them to,” retorted Mrs. Daw- 
son grimly. “Be engaged without saying 
anything about it, like a shopgirl? Cer- 
tainly not, Jane! My little girlie mustn’t 
be absurd ! 

“All right,” conceded Jane in despair. 
“Are we going to sing The Marseillaise? 


You could have a perfectly good celebra- 
tion without dragging my engagement in, 
mother. That’s the night for which you've 
captured Gerould Wells, isn’t it?” 

Gerould Wells was an arctic explorer, 
who through a pretended friend hac been 
betrayed into a promise to speak at the 
monthly meeting of the Ladies’ Literary 
Club, in spite of the fact that he would 
much have preferred to be cast adrift 
chartless a mile and a quarter from the 
colder pole with three dried herrings for 
food. With her usual facility in almost 
painlessly removing celebrities from the 
orbits of others into her own, Mrs. Dawson 
had manipulated herself into the position 
of his hostess for the night that he would 
remain in Two Tree Point, after his after- 
noon lecture at the club. It had escaped 
her attention that the date was coincident 
with that of Jane’s party, and a gleam lit 
her pretty face now as she saw the possi- 
bilities of the occasion. 

““You see, mother, we don't really need 
the announcement to make the party go off 
well,”’ pointed out Jane hopefully. 

“‘Nonsense!”’ said Mrs. Dawson deci- 
sively. ‘‘Not that it won't be nice to have 
Mr. Wells too,”’ she added complacently. 

After all, Jane’s engagement had won her 
certain small liberties. When the afternoon 
of the day of her party arrived she had 
little difficulty in persuading her mother to 
excuse her from attendance at the Ladies’ 
Literary Club. Formerly, Jane knew, 
nothing short of death or contagious disease 
would have been considered enough to keep 
her from a session where there was to be 
a visiting man, but now Mrs. Dawson was 
happily able to regard visiting men as 
pleasure only. 

“That's right,” she murmured tenderly. 
“My childie wants to get a good long 
beauty sleep this afternoon so as to look her 
very sweetest to-night in her lovely new 
frock when all the people come up to con- 
gratulate her.” 

“‘It’stheman they congratulate, mother,” 
Jane pointed out rather tartly. 

“‘Mosher’s is late with our gowns, as 
usual,’’ went on Mrs. Dawson, ignoring the 
remark. ‘Of course they'll be up some- 
time this afternoon, though. I hope I'll like 
mine; it’s the first time I’ve worn black, you 
know, Jane, but I thought it would empha- 
size your girlishness in that sweet white 
thing. Well, get a good rest, baby. Why 
don’t you have your dinner sent up on a 
tray, love, and just tale it easy until time 
to dress?” 

Jane agreed. It would have seemed un- 
kind to deny her mother a conscientious 
téte-a-téte dinner at last. But she dis- 
missed the suggested beauty sleep with a 
shrug when her mother had gone, and made 
ready for a walk, in a sweater and jersey 
skirt. Both garments had been chosen by 
her mother. The skirt was rather too short, 
and the sweater far too rosy. Jane had 
never looked plainer than she did as she 
stood relentlessly eying herself in the glass 
just before she started 

“It’s high time you got engaged, Jane; 
there’s no doubt about that,” she said, 
making a’face at her image. 

The walk did not prove quite the re- 
prieve that Jane had hoped. She kept pass- 
ing people she knew in couples and trios 
who tried to look as if they had not been 
discussing her the moment before. 

They smiled and nodded at her, and 
dropped their lids over the insistent ques- 
tion in their eyes: ‘How on earth did she 
do it, anyway?” 

Jane no longer found the question enter- 
taining. The secure fastnesses of her own 
room suddenly seemed to her a sanctuary 
from all these amused and questioning 
eyes. 

She hurried into the drug store to for- 
tify herself with a late magazine against. a 
long afternoon of tedious solitude. Like all 
orthodox small-town apothecary shops the 
Two Tree Point drug store was equipped 
with a revolving magazine stand. Jane 
slipped between two partitions of this, un- 
noticed by the faithful members of the 
soda-fountain club, took down a magazine 
and opened it at random. She had always 
had the gift of altogether losing herself in 
what she read, and it was some minutes 
before her own name beat in upon her 
consciousness. 

“They do say as how Jane Dawson’s 
coming out to-night at last,”” Henry Hunt 
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was saying, in the high-pitched nasal drawl 


of the self-admitted humorist. 
“Poor old Ken!” 


commiserated a laugh- | 


ing voice that Jane recognized as belonging | 
' 


to Miles Taylor. 
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Longest Life by Oviens Reon: 





“Well, nov’, sir, I dunno about that,” 
meditated Henry Hunt judicially. “’Course 
I know that the whole thing started as a 
bet with you boys that night at the dance 
that he could make her call him Ken in two 
dances, but what of it? I’ll say he won 
that bet. The way he looks at it, I guess 
this town could stand another shoe store!” 

Jane stayed to hear no more. Her 
fingers still between the pages of the un- 
bought magazine, she turned and walked 
out of the store, her cheeks crimson, but 
her head held high. By the half-pleased 
buzz of horror that followed her she knew 
that they had seen her go. Outside she 
passed two acquaintances without seeing 
them, and they looked at each other with 
indulgent lifted eyebrows. 

“Must be in a hurry getting ready for 
that engagement party of hers,” one of 
them said. “I thought she was going to 
walk right through us!” 

“Never saw her with so much color!” 
remarked the other. “‘Being in love seems 
to improve her looks. I for one am really 
glad she’s engaged,”’ she added with some 
magnanimity, since she herself was the 
mother of three daughters. 

Mrs. Dawson echoed that sentiment as 
she sat at the dinner ad deux with Gerould 
Wells a few hours later. The little widow’s 
eyes were bright and her cheeks pink with 
the enjoyment of having a personable man 
on hand, and feeling conscientiously free to 
keep him to herself. For the first time since 
Jane was seventeen her mother was with- 
out the responsibility of trying to find her 
a partner. Mrs. Dawson chattered gayly, 
and beamed upon her explorer, who 
watched her with the intent helplessness of 
an elephant viewing the antics of a butterfly. 

“Do I look simply awful?”” demanded 
the ageless bit of femininity who was Jane’s 
mother. “In these old rags, I mean? I 
had a new gown ordered for this evening 
in your honor, Mr. Wells. You’d have 
liked it, I know. And then it didn’t come! 
Don’t you think I ought to sue the shop for 
breach of promise or something?” 

She pouted enchantingly. The hardy ex- 
plorer cleared his throat and paled a little 
in his uncertainty as to what was best to 
say. Mrs. Dawson saved the situation for 
him by hurrying on. 

“It must be lovely to be an explorer, Mr. 
Wells! Sports clothes are so smart, I al- 
ways say. Tell me, is it really so cold in the 
north, or doesn’t one notice it any more 
than here? I’m quite an explorer myself, 
you know. We climb the mountains in our 
car almost every summer.” 

She meant to go upstairs to her daughter 
presently to exclaim over Jane in the new 
white frock and instill new courage into 
her naughty childie for the evening. But 
she didn’t go. At intervals she laughingly 
reproached her lion with being so fascinat- 
ing that he was making her forget her 
maternal duties. When he urged her not to 
let him keep her she replied that her bad 
infant must learn to get along without her 
mother, now that she was going to be 
married. 

The first of the guests arrived, and still 
Jane had not come down. Her mother, 
proudly passing her celebrity from one to 
the other, hardly noticed her daughter’s 
absence at first. New arrivals came upon 
the heels of others, and Jane did not ap- 

ear. Mrs. Dawson said that she feared 

er silly girlie had forgotten all about the 
time, and she hoped that they would excuse 
her for being a little absent-minded under 
the circumstances. Presently all who had 
been invited were on hand—no one had 
cared to miss the long-anticipated event— 
and still Jane did not come. 

“T really must go see what’s keeping my 
bad childie,” declared Mrs. Dawson, but 
dallied to chat with tke major, still in 
uniform. 


it a 


July 16,192! 


The orchestra—there was always an 
orchestra at Mrs. Dawson’s formal annual 

arties—boomed into a bit of Wagner. 

nder cover of the music that small minx, 
Nancy Priest, turned to Kenneth Newton 
with a laughing sally. 

“What’s thé trouble, Ken?” she de- 
manded. ‘“Isn’t Jane coming out this 
year?” 

She paused in horror. The music had 
ors bg her false by stopping in the very 
midst of a measure. Her gayly impertinent 
query seemed to echo back at her from 
every pos of the drawing-room. But the 
eyes of all her horrified hearers were fixed 
not upon Nancy Priest but upon the door. 

Jane Dawson stood at the threshold, 
Nancy saw, as she turned her head—or was 
that Jane Dawson? Certainly it was a 
Jane Dawson they had never seen before. 
She was dressed in a long clinging black 
gown that made her mother’s blue eyes 
fairly start from her head. It was, in fact, 
the gown that Mrs. Dawson had ordered 
for herself for the party. Its graceful lines 
hid Jane’s angles, its somber absence of 
color was oddly becoming to her pallor, its 
ordered maturity invested her with a 
strange new dignity. Shorn of her frills and 
laces and rosebuds, her dark hair piled high 
upon her head, Jane was a statuesque 
creature as she stood there, about her a 
large nobility. She smiled at them. 

“Coming out?” she repeated. “No, 
Nancy, as it happens, I’m just going in.” 

There was a moment’s breathless pause 
in the blue-and-gold drawing-room. Jane 
prolonged it, smiling, as a star, sure of her 
audience, will sometimes do. Suddenly she 
slipped a ring from her hand, and held it 
out to Kenneth Newton, who flushed and 
blinked. 

“Here’s your ring, Ken,” she said, and 
for an instant the little stone sparkled 
sadly like a solitary tear as she slipped it 
into his hand. Jane laughed more natu- 
rally than she ever had when she felt like 
laughing. “It was a bet,” she proclaimed 
“Ken and I made a bet that we could make 
you all think we were engaged. I think 
we win?” 

It was superbly done. The guests looked 
from Kenneth Newton, who was grinning 
foolishly, to Jane, calmly sure of herself, 
and could not doubt what she said. More- 
over, it was apparent to them that Kenneth 
wished facts were otherwise. They could 
never call Jane a post-deb again without 
remembering that she was a post-deb from 
choice. They glanced at Mrs. Dawson, but 
already that valiant Titania’s gasp was a 
gallant smile. 

“Yes, I think we win!” laughed Jane 
again. “I know you all thought this was 
an announcement party. Well, it. isn’t. 
It’s a going-in party.” 

She held their abashed eyes for a moment. 

“Yes, I’m going in,’’ repeated Jane. 
“A course in law at the university. I’ve 
wanted to ever so long. Did mother tell 
you?” 

Mrs. Dawson’s childish mouth opened 
and closed. Jane was mad, of course, but 
there was nothing whatever to say. She 
looked up at Gerould Wells, who was sud- 
denly at her side, his eyes oddly shining. 

“Won’t you introduce me to your 
daughter, Mrs. Dawson?”’ he urged shyly. 
“*’Pon my word, she’s great! Life size; 
you don’t often see women like that. Com- 
mon sense. First woman I ever saw who 
didn’t look as if she’d melt in the heat or 
crack in the cold or break on a tramp. 
Please introduce me.” 

Mrs. Dawson rallied instantly. 

“Mr. Wells, this is my bad childie!”’ she 
said automatically. 

As he bent over the girl’s hand there was 
in his eyes the look that Two Tree Point 
was to see in them again a month later as 
he stood by Jane’s side at the altar. 
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particularly those of foreign birth. This 
money is a temptation to their children. 
Every month or so boys steal from their 
parents.” 

The youthful bandit, bound for the Bill 
Hart country with several hundred dollars 
of his parents’ savings, turns up regularly 
in police news. 

The manufacturer and merchant borrow 
money to keep their enterprises going. 
loan at the bank is their buffer against 
seasonal fluctuations and emergencies, the 
means of financing production, extend- 
ing credit, making sales. The farmer, pro- 
fessional man and salary earner are also 
recognized borrowers. making loans to meet 
payments, cover setbacks, losses and emer- 
gencies generally. 

The poor man is seldom thought of in the 
same way as a borrower who from time to 
time requires emergency money in propor- 
tion to his income and outgo. Savings 
institutions were established for him in an 
era when his borrowing requirements were 
small, and for that reason do not take them 
into account. He can put his money into 
the savings institution, but can seldom 
borrow from it. Because his money de- 
posited in banks is invested in bonds to 
finance the rich man’s enterprises, he has 
come to regard these institutions as _—_ 
where he may deposit but only the rich may 
borrow. 

The poor man is constantly borrowing. 
The real savings of people in moderate cir- 
cumstances, it is maintained by students of 
the subject, are not the deposits in savings 
institutions so much as the property pur- 
chased by people who assume a debt to pay 
for it. No statistics have ever been com- 
piled to show the magnitude of these sav- 
ings, but they far outrun the few hundred 
dollars per capita average deposits in sav- 
= institutions throughout the country. 

The man in siniaebe circumstances 
buys a home. He cannot pay for it out- 
right, and must therefore borrow money on 
a mortgage and pay off the debt in install- 
ments corresponding to rent. Sometimes 
he secures the money from a building and 
loan association, again from a commercial 
bank or a mortgage-investment company. 
His furniture, his piano or phonograph, his 
jewelry, clothing; in fact, almost every- 
thing required except daily necessities like 
food ie fuel are bought to a surprising 
degree upon installment payments. 


Opportunity Borrowing 


Because the poor man’s borrowing is 
involved in merchandise it is often expen- 
sive. The nominal interest rate that he 
pays may be reasonable, but the real rate 
is frequently increased by ingenious de- 
vices. 

The poor man’s borrowing needs are 
constantly increasing. As a wage earner 
he borrows to buy merchandise or a home 
and to meet emergencies such as sickness 
and unemployment—even to pay moving 
expenses or rent or buy a present. As a 
salaried man, the income tax has created 
a typical new borrowing need, illustrating 
the growing complexity of his financial 
problems. Even where his tax is paid in 
four yearly installments it is often neces- 
sary to borrow money to meet them. Asa 
small business man, he borrows to bey 
goods, meet his pay roll and finance pro- 
duction. 

Emergency borrowing is more familiar 
than opportunity borrowing, but in the 
daily grist of loans that passes through 
the office of a money lender or loan in- 
stitution there are many opportunity 
transactions—cases where the small mer- 
chant purchases merchandise at favorable 
prices for cash or by taking discounts, and 
where builders and small manufacturers 
finance contracts and orders, Borrowing 
to purchase an automobile may be in many 
cases not an extravagance but a piece of 
real opportunity finance, improving one’s 
living conditions or increasing productive 
capacity. 

The poor man is familiar with interest, 
not as money coming in from savings, but 
as money going out to pay installments. A 
little acquaintance with interest as income 
often changes his whole viewpoint of 
personal finance. A large manufacturing 
corporation in the East extends savings 
facilities to its employes on condition 
that money cannot be drawn until $100 has 
accumulated. For it has been found that 
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THE POOR MAN’S BANKING 


(Continued from Page 16) 


when savings reach that amount, and in- 
terest begins to materialize as something 
coming in, withdrawals are seldom made. 

The gospel of thrift is constantly being 
preached to the poor man by bankers, 
economists, business men. “Save!” is the 
text of the thrift sermon with promises of 
entering the Kingdom of Success, which the 
propagandists of thrift endeavor to picture 
in terms of the nest egg laid aside for the 
rainy day, the wonders of interest coming 
in, the bts money grows, and so forth, 

The real text should be “Borrow!”’ For 
borrowing is the mainspring of thrift—and 
something more. Anything that improves 
borrowing opportunities for people of mod- 
erate incomes, and cuts their borrowing 
costs, is beneficial in more ways than one. 
For example, the purchase of commodities 
outright instead of by the installment plan. 
Here is what a group of people did recently 
in New York: 

They were office folks, on salaries ranging 
from twenty to sixty dollars a week, the 
average somewhere between thirty and 
forty dollars. They formed a credit union 
with 138 members. The credit union is a 
codperative association that sells shares to 
its members on the installment plan, and 
also lends its funds to members at interest, 
allowing the loans to be repaid in install- 
ments. Out of the interest on loans divi- 
dends are paid to shareholders. Anywhere 
from twenty- five persons upward can oper- 
ate a credit union successfully. Usually 
such an association works best among peo- 
ple in the same office, factory or store, or 
the same occupation. 


Saving Through Credit Unions 


In the first nine months these office folks | 
accumulated $13,000, an average of nearly | 


$100 apiece, roughly 6 per cent on their 
salaries. Then winter loomed up. Warm 
clothing was needed. They formed a buy- 
ing club and purchased $10,000 worth of 
suits and overcoats direct from a manufac- 
turer at factory prices, thirty dollars for a 
suit and thirty-two dollars for an overcoat. 
That was more than a suit apiece, and an 
overcoat too. Some of them bought for 
relatives and friends as well as for them- 
selves. Each garment was tailored to 
measure. 

In retail stores at that time such clothing 
cost at least fifty dollars, and on the install- 
ment plan the prices would hardly have 
been less than sixty dollars. The economy 
of the deal lay entirely in purchasing 
power—having enough cash on hand to 
finance it, cutting out interest charges. 
First accumulating the money, they bor- 
rowed from themselves. Anybody with a 
$10,000 order for clothes gets immediate 
and respectful attention from manufac- 


turers, and has little difficulty in buying | 


direct. An important point in this par- 


ticular deal was the decision to buy suits | 


and overcoats actually needed instead of 


laying in a stock and opening a coéperative | 


store on the chance that members might 
need suits and overcoats. That made 
the transaction a quick, clean turnover, 
whereas the codperative store often lays in 
more stock than can be sold and comes 
into competition with retail merchants who 
usually know how to do the thing better. 
Roughly, there was a saving in interest 


in this transaction of nearly two dollars a | 


suit or overcoat compared with the install- 
ment plan, even assuming that the gar- 
ments could have been bought at the same 
time at the manufacturer’s price. Borrow- 
ing at 6 per cent interest, the interest 
charge wouid have been $600 spread over 
322 suits and overcoats. This takes no 
account of the additional investigation fees 
usually necessary with installment buying. 
Using their own money, there was only a 
theoretical interest charge of forty-seven 
cents—6 per cent on thirty-one dollars dur- 
ing the three months in which they were 
paying back to their credit union what they 
had borrowed from themselves. Such an 
organization might borrow like the business 
man from a commercial bank at 6 to 10 
per cent interest per annum, purchasing 
commodities outright at factory prices and 
effecting similar economies. 


The ability to borrow is often closely tied | 


up with opportunity, and for lack of facili- 
ties people below the commercial-banking 
line lose either an opportunity or the results 
of hard work put into a promising enter- 
prise. 
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WHITE BROST 


THE REFR 


Thousands are Buying this Diiinentee 


HOUSANDS of housewives are putting in 
the immaculate White Frost Refrigerator in 
preference to all others 

It has so many distinct and sanitary ad 
vantages. 

Look at the illustration above. See how 
all parts can be instantly removed and how 
“getatable”’ the entire White Frost is for 
cleaning 

The food trays fit in the center of the Kefrig 
erator. These trays revolve so that every dish 
is always within easy reach. This is an ex 
clusive feature found on no other refrigerator 

The White Frost is built of galvanized steel 


HOME PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 








sven Mt | 


The White Frost is reasonably priced 
idea of kitchen cleanliness 
He will be glad to show you its many 
and exclusive advantage 


w the White Frost deales 
13 for his name and address. 


800 Factory Road, Jackson, Michigan 
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THE FESLER 


A Florsheim quality oxford 
for the man who knows and 
wears today’s style. Square 
toe effect, yet not extreme 
—snug at the ankle— hugs 
the heel—skeleton lined for 
cool comfort. Florsheim style 
is extraordinary. 














Florsheim dealers are } 
showing The Fesler es 

The Florsheim Shoe—#10 and #12 |} 
BOOKLET OF STYLES ON REQUEST 3:4 
M 

THE FLORSHEIM SHOE Co. _ |i’ 
Manufacturers Chicago cays 
The Fesler—Style M-70 a 
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EVENING POST 


A widow in one of our Eastern cities 
faced the problem of supporting herself and 
two little girls. It was impossible for her 
to accept employment that would take her 
out of her home, so she started a small day 
school in her home, teaching children in the 
immediate neighborhood. This enterprise 
supported her. She had a gift in that direc- 
tion. Herschool grew. It grew to such an 
extent in three years that by an investment 
of about $1000 in equipment and altera- 
tions she could double its capacity and her 
revenue, But where to get the money? 


| She lacked credit and security upon which 


to borrow at a commercial bank, The loan 
she needed was outside the field of every 
other lending agency, from the professional 
money lender to the chattel-mortgage lend- 
ing association. Her landlord became in- 
terested and, learning what she had accom- 
plished and what she might do, lent her the 
money, with character as the security. 

Put thrift in the form of a borrowing 
proposal and it becomes immediately at- 
tractive to most people. The feeling of 
sacrifice lessens. Better yet, it is system- 
atized and extended over a period of time 
ranging from months required to pay for 
furniture to the years of payment upon a 
home or an insurance policy. 

Neglect of this borrowing side of thrift 
has made the poor man’s banking facilities 
lopsided. Our grandfathers provided sav- 
ings banks for his nickels and dimes, but 
entirely overlooked his borrowing needs, 
and failed to provide for them. The poor 
man had to borrow just the samé, of course, 
and was driven to the money lenders. 
They often took advantage of him, and 
from time to time there have been crusades 
against loan sharks, with laws to drive 
them out of business. Still, the poor man 
has had to borrow money, and the further 
this borrowing side of his financial manage- 
ment was driven underground the more he 
had to pay for money and the harder it 
became to get it. 


Old Interest Laws 


There is more than one moral for present 
times in a certain period of English his- 
tory. Back in the Middle Ages somebody 
discovered a passage in the Bible that pro- 
hibited the taking of interest, and Parlia- 
ment zealously passed a law to that effect. 
People still had to borrow—an act of 
Parliament had little effect upon this uni- 
versal need. By a broad interpretation the 
Jews were held to be outside the pale of 
Christian law, morally at least, and were 
soon doing most of the lending at interest. 
Interest rates were pretty stiff—a good deal 
of popular prejudice against the Jew can be 
traced to ‘i times. When they learned 
that borrowing was still necessary, and 
that the prohibitory law simply increased 
interest rates, English legislators modified 
the act, permitting anybody to take in- 
terest, but limiting the rate. People still 
had to borrow, and if their credit and se- 
curity did not warrant a loan at the legal 
interest rate, higher interest was paid 
secretly. Once more the legislators took 
thought and saw a great light. 

“Why, this thing seems to run itself!” 
they said. 

Whereupon the legal rate on interest was 
abolished in many places, and the thing 
has been running itself pretty much ever 
since upon supply and demand, with de- 
cided facility and economy. 

Our own efforts to abolish the poor man’s 
borrowing facilities are also beginning to 
give us a little wisdom. Some years ago 
the Russell Sage Foundation made an in- 
quiry into the loan-shark phase of poor 
people’s borrowing, finding many abuses, 
such as interest rates camouflaged by fees 
and commissions that made the money cost 
anywhere from 10 to 50 per cent monthly. 
Efforts were made to put the professional 
money lender out of business through pub- 
licity and prohibitory laws, and at the same 
time provide his customers with borrowing 
facilities through philanthropic and coép- 
erative agencies like the remedial loan asso- 
ciation and the credit union. The remedial 
loan association lends funds supplied by 
benevolent ple at reasonable rates, 
while the credit union enables folks in mod- 
erate circumstances to borrow money from 
their fellow workers on a safe and self- 
respecting business basis. There was not 
enough benevolent money to meet the de- 
mand, nor did the credit-union idea grow 
fast enough to meet it. People still went 
to the professional money lender. Further 
study showed that he was not only neces- 
sary but often doing business at reasonable 
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charges when his cost of doing business was 
understood. He often made loans as small 
as a dollar. The average loan ranged from 
twenty to sixty dollars, according to the 
locality and conditions. He seldom lent 
more than $300. Most of the small bor- 
rowers needed money so desperately that 
they would pay any rate of interest. Loans 
below twenty-five dollars were usually un- 
profitable in themselves except at ex- 
orbitant rates, but they could be made 
at reasonable rates if the volume of larger 
loans was built up to carry them. 

Working hand in hand, the decent money 
lenders formed the American Industrial 
Licensed Lenders Association and got be- 
hind a uniform-small-loan law drawn up by 
the Russell Sage Foundation for submission 
to state legislatures. Briefly, this law li- 
censes the professional money lender, puts 
him under ee and regulates his business. 
His operations are subject to examination 
by state authorities. e must keep pre- 
scribed records of every transaction. A 
maximum monthly interest rate is estab- 
lished, and camouflaged charges like in- 
vestigating fees and renewal commissions 
are prohibited. He must give his clients a 
statement explaining every detail of a loan, 
acquaint them with certain provisions of 
the law that protects their interests, avoid 
misleading statements in advertising. Such 
loans are usually secured by wage assign- 
ments—the borrower pledges his job. The 
element of secrecy in wage assignments, 
often a basis for an extortion, is torn away. 

This law has enabled the decent money 
lenders to police their own business, and 
have it recogni as necessary and one 
that can be conducted reasonably. With 
slight variations it is in force in Maine, 
Illinois, Indiana, Connecticut, Georgia and 
Maryland; in amended form in New 
Hampshire and Virginia, and in substance 
as to supervision and rates in Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Oregon, Utah and Michigan, 
with prospects of extension to other states. 
It covers practically all our industrial sec- 
tions where people need small loans. In 
Illinois recently a state official administer- 
ing this law reported that the old-time 
loan shark had been driven out of business 
in Chicago, and that loans aggregating 
$5,000,000 had been made under the law 
in Illinois, with a saving of more than 
$4,000,000 a year to borrowers. 


Liberty Bond Sharks 


The millions of dollars lost by holders of 
small Liberty Bonds the past two years are 
an outstanding example of neglect to pro- 
vide borrowing facilities for people of mod- 
erate means. The fifty-dollar and $100 
bonds were sold widely during the war en- 
thusiasm. Wage earners were reminded 
that all Uncle Sam’s credit was behind Lib- 
erty Bonds, and in many cases they were 
assured that any banker would be glad to 
cash them if they needed the money 
they assumed—at face value. In the in- 
dustrial depression following the armistice, 
with war industries shutting down and 
wage earners shifting, this money was 
needed. The bankers did not rise to their 
opportunities, however. Any commercial 
bank would have purchased these bonds 
over the counter at the market price. That 
meant a loss of 5 to 8 per cent then, but 
there would have been little grumbling. 
Holders of small bonds did not know this, 
and neither the bankers nor the Govern- 
ment made it clear to them. Sa-'ings in- 
stitutions in many cases might have lent 
money on small bondstoo. But it was the 
professional broker of the worst type who 
entered the field, subject to practically no 
restraint. In New York City alone several 
hundred licenses were taken out by brokers 
pemeens Liberty Bonds. An interested 

usiness man sent a clerk through one sec- 
tion of the city where there were many 
brokers, asking for offers on a $100 bond, 
and the best price he could get was $75! 
Savings institutions would nct lend upon 
them or accept them for safe-keeping in 
their vaults. One of the chief problems of 
the small bondholder was to find a place to 
keep his security. 

“You now have a splendid opportunity 
to serve these small bondholders and create 

ood will,” suggested a banker toa savings- 

ank president. “‘Take these fifty-dollar 
and $100 bonds, give their owners receipts 
and keep them in your vaults.” 

“Why, we couldn’t do that!” was the 
reply. ‘Under our by-laws every time a 
bondholder came in for his bond we’d have 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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HREE months ago the New Improved 

Gillette was known only to the group of 
Gillette experts in Boston who perfected it. 
This very day, through the world-wide Gillette 
’ Organization established 20 years ago, men in 
every part of the globe are benefiting by the 
New Improved Gillette Safety Razor. 


the New Improved Gillette 


f Patented January nth, 1920 
This whole idea of precision in shaving is so 
new that a man may well be excused for asking 
what it means. 
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GUARD 
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( It means that the New Improved Gillette is a 
accurate to 1 1000 inch. The New Improved 
It means shaving luxury and convenience GILLETTE 
beyond anything you ever dreamed of, even SAFETY RAZOR 
with your old-type Gillette. “9 : eee 
. 7 Uses the same fine Gillette Biades as 
Go to your druggist, hardware merchant, you have known for years—but now 
jeweler, sporting goods dealer, haberdasher or ter enters iy ee wn 
men’s department—any one of 250,000 Gillette Identify the New Improved Gillette 
S dealers the world over. Me “ ye Po RO 
~* - uicrum Shouider 7 
= Ask to see the New Gillette. You'll see then Overhanging Cap \Q 
what precision means in shaving. And you'll Channeled Guard 
buy a New Improved Gillette even at the cost of Fee ag 7 hn O\ / 
: Bia ° fe " e & ered Automatic Adjustmen “J 
i | discarding your present razor or your old-type Etetnend Maciel Mudie 
i ¥ Gillette you’ve prized for years. Diemend Trademart on Gaced 
NOTE:—The Gillette Company assumes full poponetielis Finer Shave — Longer Service 
fo “Fad service ge ed a when - - anyG Ary i iE More Shaves from your Blades 
Gillette Razor — eit d-type or New Improved Gillette > —_ . 
But with IMITATIONS of the genuine Gillette, it cannot In SILVER and GOLD 
take responsibility for service of Blades. Shaving Sets and Traveler Outfits 
; ; ; ITY - Y ANY 
GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY $5 to $75 ¢\ 


BOSTON, U. S. A. 


The New 
Improved 


illette == 











Boston Montreal Shanghai Port Elizabeth Singapore T save 

New York London Milan Rio de Janeiro Calcutta Madrid 
Chicago Geneva Amsterdam Sydney Constantinople Brussels 
San Francisco Paris Buenos Ayres Copenhagen 
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One of 8 ‘‘Leather-trim”’ models 


For sports, for school, for was fie 4 
hard wear. Heavy canvas uppers wit 

brown leather ankle patones and rein- 
forcements. Thick soles of red rubber 
—smooth, corrugated or suction grip. 


















Found on the tennis court— 
a new comfort for everyday 


How the old-fashioned “tennis 
shoe”’ has developed into a com- 
plete line of canvas rubber-soled 
shoes with a type for every 
summer need. 


EN years ago the “tennis 
shoe” was worn only for 
tennis, and by boys for all-round 
summer comfort. To-day 
“tennis shoe” comfort has been 
built into a complete line of can- 
vas rubber-soled shoes— Keds. 
Keds styles range all the way from 
heavy work shoes to a woman’s smart 
oxford with leather trimmings — 
feather-light sport and tennis shoes, 
special reinforced types for all-round 
summer, wear, light gym shoes, shoes 
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One of the largest selling shoes 
in the world 


Carried by almost every shoe dealer in 
the country. In high and low models, 
all grades and sizes for men, women 
and children. Smooth or corrugated 
rubber soles. Astandard summer shoe. 


with welt-construction soles having 
all the smartness of the finest white 
buckskin. 

With their easy, springy fit, Keds 
put new life in your step. They 
allow the foot perfect freedom with 
just the right support. 

Keds are made only by the United 
States Rubber Company, the oldest 
rubber organization in the world. 

You can find Keds at every good 
store where shoes are sold. Try on 
the various models—notice how light 
and cool they all are. If your dealer 
does not have the type for your par- 
ticular need, he can get it for you in 
a day or so. Be sure to look for the 
name Keds on the shoe—the guaran- 
tee of quality and service. 


.United States Rubber Company 
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Comfort and style combined 


For many people comfort requires a heel. 
This mode! has a low, springy rubber heel 
and carries an exclusive steel and fibre 
arch support. An economical shoe for 
vacation wear as well as for every-day 
hard work. High or low, all sizes for 
men, women and children. 






Hot, heavy shoes for summer 
are becoming a thing of the 
past. Everywhere men and 
women are waking up to the 
new comfort of Keds. 












Keds 


Not all canvas rubber-soled 
shoes are Keds. Keds are made 
only by the United States 
Rubber Company. Look for 
the name Keds on the shoes. 

















(Continued from Page 94) 
to hold a meeting of the board of directors 
to get it out of the vault.” 

he idea of changing the by-laws and 
doing business more flexibly did not seem 
to occur to him. 

The poor man often needs checking 
service, as well as better deposit and bor- 
rowing facilities. 

Some years ago a New York trust com- 
pany did a thriving business by offering 
small depositors the convenience of a check- 
ing account for savings deposits. Hundreds 
of new accounts were opened in a short 
time, but the state banking authorities 
ruled that it was outside a trust company’s 
proper field, infringing upon savings in- 
stitutions. 

More and more it is becoming the prac- 
tice of employers to pay wages by check. 

Recently a New York state concern 
adopted the somewhat original perv of 
using no currency whatever in its business, 
paying everything by check, including 
wages. This is often a decided inconven- 
ience to the wage earner. If he presents his 
check at a bank, identification may be in- 
sisted upon. He may be a stranger, or be 
paid in a strange community if he is work- 
ing away from home, as often happens 
among railroad employes, or be a casual 
employe of the concern for which he works. 

The saloon rendered real service as a 
poor man’s bank, cashing checks for wage 
earners and for small business men without 
banking facilities. Sometimes a small com- 
mission was charged for this service. A 
popular saloon on a busy corner often did 
a banking business of several thousand dol- 
lars weekly, and when a half dozen saloons 
had built up a similar business in one 
neighborhood the small neighborhood bank 
would follow. With the disappearance of 
the saloon, this pay-check banking has been 
transferred to the grocery store, butcher 
shop and restaurant in many communities 
rather than to the bank. 

Employers paying by checks are now 
taking steps to facilitate cashing them. In 
the garment-trade section of New York, 
where employes are often foreigners and 
constantly shifting as well, the paymaster 
asks them to indorse their checks and then 
adds his own signature, guaranteeing the 
transaction and making it possible to ob- 
tain cash at the bank without identifica- 
tion. If the work force is more stable the 
employer can furnish a list of his workers 
to the bank with their signatures, and the 
cashier is able to identify them by signa- 
ture. The city of New York has a prac- 
ticable self-identifying check which seems 
to be capable of wide application. On one 
part of the empluye’s pay check there is a 
space for his signature, and he is required 
to write his name in that space when the 
check is handed to him, for were it not 
signed and he lost it fraud would be pos- 
sible. When he goes to the bank it is only 
necessary to duplicate his own signature on 
the back of the check. The cashier com- 
pares the two signatures and his identity 
is established. 


Increasing Bank Service 


In many industrial communities, par- 
ticularly factory towns of moderate popu- 
lation, people of small means maintain 
checking accounts at commercial banks, 
depositing their pay checks. Instead of a 
check the pay envelope may contain a 
statement showing the amount of the 
week’s wages deposited to the employe’s 
checking account in his own bank. 

Yesterday it was not common for the 
man on moderate salary, the housewife or 
small business man to have a checking 
account. Then commercial bankers saw 
that depositors with a balance of fifty dol- 
lars to $100, and a monthly turnever from 
$100 up, might be profitable in themselves, 
with a certain proportion of them develop- 
ing larger balances and turnover. So a 
widespread campaign of advertising and 
solicitation began, women’s departments 
were opened in banks and other steps taken 
to broaden the scope of banking service. 
To-day it is exceptional for the salaried 
man and the housewife not to have a check- 
ing account. 

Some such extension of their service to 
the wage earner appears to be ahead of the 
commercial banks, in towns and smaller 
cities at least. Tae city banker will tell you 
that it costs him fifteen or twenty dollars 

yearly to carry a checking account on his 
owe even where depositors maintain an 
average balance of several hundred dollars. 
The largest city banks, whose depositors 








are chiefly corporations, have much higher 
costs. The typical American bank is not a 


city bank, however, but the small financial | 


institution in a factory town, a farming 
center or a residential neighborhood. Its 
salaries, rent and general expenses are 
moderate in comparison with the city bank, 
and it can often carry an account at a cost 
below ten dollars a year. 

This suggests a comparison with savings- 
bank costs. The average deposit in both 
trustee and stock savings banks throughout 


the country fluctuates between $400 and | 


$500. Investing the poor man’s money in 
sound securities earning 5 per cent, the 


savings bank in effect keeps the poor man’s | 
bonds for him, cuts his coupons, collects | 


his interest, reinvests his capital when 
bonds mature and charges him the substan- 


tial percentage of one-quarter the amount | 


earned by his money for the service, paying 
him 3.5 to 4 per cent. Half of his balance, 
a couple of hundred dollars, carried in the 
typical American commercial bank, would 
afford him checking service—though at a 
cost of eight dollars a year, because interest 
is seldom paid by a commercial bank on 
such a balance. 

It would be profitable for the small de- 
positor in many cases as a convenience in 
transacting his business. It would be even 
more profitable to the nation, because 
checking accounts offer one solution for the 
hoarding problem. 

Wage earners are beginning to provide 
banking facilities for themselves through 
labor organizations. One big brotherhood 
has recently established a bank in the 
Middle West largely to receive the deposits 
of local unions heretofore carried in com- 
mercial banks. Checking accounts for 
individual members are possible, however, 
and it is said that the organization contem- 

lates the formation of credit unions among 
its locals throughout the country. 


Checking Accounts for Students 


The commercial banker, too, is seeking 
new ways in which to extend checking 
facilities to people of small means. An 
interesting example was developed in New 
York some years ago by a bank located in 
a college neighborhood. The college stu- 
dent receives his monthly allowance from 
home—say fifty dollars to $100. For a 
city bank this is too small a monthly turn- 
over to warrant opening a regular checking 
account. But the bank offers the student 
checking service in another form. With 
fifty dollars he can buy a book containing 
ten five-dollar checks. These checks differ 
in no way from ordinary ones except that 
they are stamped “Not Exceeding Five 
Dollars.” The depositor’s signature is 
recorded at the bank and will be honored 
when signed on one of these checks. If 
he has a bill of $4.83 to pay he makes out a 
check for that sum, it is cashed by the 
bank and the remaining seventeen cents 
held for his account. If he wants to pay a 
bill of $7.50, he makes out two checks, one 
for five dollars and the other for $2.50, and 
the bank holds the $2.50 balance to his 
credit on that transaction. This eliminates 
the possibility of overdrafts and annoyance 
and expense frequently experienced by 
banks in dealing with small depositors, and 
at the same time gives the purchaser of 
these special checks flexible facilities for 
paying bills, making remittances at a dis- 
tance and getting receipts for what he pays 
out. The charge for the books is nominal, 
a fraction of one per cent for the amount of 
checks purchased, and the books are issued 
for almost any amount from twenty-five 
dollars upwards. 

By avariation of the same plan the cost 
of maintaining a lot of small checking 
accounts is cut down by throwing them to- 
gether into one pooled account for book- 
keeping purposes. To illustrate, John 
Smith may be but one of 500 depositors of 
a bank in the fifty-dollar-balance class. He 
brings in his fifty dollars, buys a book of 
checks which are limited as to amount but 
at the same time certified by the bank as 


good for that amount, and pays his bills | 


in any odd sums below the face value of 
his checks. 


are used up he turnsin the stubs, which show 


how much unspent balance the bank owes | 


him. This balance applies on the purchase 
of another check book. The reduction of 
bookkeeping costs under this plan, it is said, 
promises an extension of checking facilities 
to thousands of persons with whom com- 
mercial banks cannot deal profitably on the 
ordinary accounting basis. 
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No individual bookkeeping is | 
done for him at the bank. When his checks | 








Jn San Francisco 

California Packing Corporation: De! Monte Food Products 
’ -4s equipped with Baker Vawter machine bookkeeping 
binders and steel filing cabinets 
















ailure to apply the 
best methods of doing 

othce work is costing 

American business hun- 


dreds of thousands of 
dollars annually. How 


much is it costing you? 















BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Service offices in 52 Cities - General offices Benton Harbor, Mich. 
In Canada — Copeland Chanerson Lid. Brampton. Ontario 



















Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Steel Filing Equipm 
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Belt Comfort 


In summer when the waistcoat is discarded for comfort, have 
belt comfort too. 


There's real comfort in wearing HICKOK Belts and Buckles. 
The new slide buckle grips the flexible strap like a bull dog, 
just where you want it. Itis guaranteed not to slip. - 
And there's comfort in watching HICKOK Belts ane. 
grow old gracefully. They look well to the end of 

their wearing days—for only the finest of leathers, 

metals and workmanship enter into their manu Svat 
Lewk for thes 
trade mart on 
the buctle 















facture. HICKOK Buckle designs are alwaysa step 


in advance. 
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to erect 


Milliken Buildings 


This 41’ x 100’ building was erected in 
Brooklyn, under a permit issued by the 
New York City Building Commission. 


Within ten days after approval of plans, 
the material was delivered complete on 
the spot. Approximately two weeks 
later, the finished building was occupied. 


Unskilled labor in the employ of the 
company itself did all the work, at a 
cost of $315. Total cost of labor and ma- 
terial was only 95 cents per square foot. 


Here is an actual example of the speed 
and economy with which it is possible 
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Similar speed and economy are avail- 
able for your needs. The Milliken Stan- 
dardized Interchangeable Truss Unit 
constructs buildings of any shape or 
any size in multiples of 20 feet. Clear 
space widths up to 60 feet. 


Any material can be used for roof, ends 
and sides. Steel skeleton alone, if de- 
sired. No skilled labor or special tools 
needed. Later alteration or re-erection 
elsewhere is easy. Special designs, if nec- 
essary. Completedirectionsforerection. 
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a concession for them to make, for they 
operated on the well-established policy of 
hounding the umps into believing they were 
always getting the worst of his decisions. 
That helped to dissuade the man in blue 
from calling the next close play against 
orn and on the ball field every little bit 
elps. 

“Home cooking seems to agree with the 
old boy,’’ said Peewee. 

McGovern grunted an affirmative. 

“Bill’s a good ump all right, but he’ll 
begin missing em one of these days, They 
all do that just when you n a game 
most.” ‘ 

“Nice little wife he’s got.” 

“Ye-ah; she’s a nice little lady all right. 
I guess Bill’s a good square guy, too 
though I can’t see why a woman would 
want to marry him. Tying up with a ball 
pla, - is bad enough, but an umpire—g 
night!’’ 

Nevertheless, Mrs. A pew ys toured the 
circuit with her husband and seemed to be 
eminently satisfied. It wasn’t until the 
middle of June, when they resumed house- 
keeping in Los Angeles, that the first rift 
appeared in the lute. By that time the 
judicial mantle had become a conspicuous 
part of His Honor’s daily attire. His 
responsibilities tightened, his worries in- 
creased, and it became necessary for him to 
enforce discipline more and more among 
the players. He accomplished his duty con- 
scientiously and with dispatch, taking his 
work with increasing seriousness, as a good 
umpire should do. The evenings alwa 
brought full recompense in a visit to the 
movies, with Trissy’s arm linked in his own 
or a neighborly game of cards with the 
Siegels, who lived on the floor just below. 

Then one night a critical play developed 
right under his nose and he blundered ap- 

allingly. In Bill’s defense it should be 
Cone in mind that his profession calls for 
snap judgment, swift, arbitrary and unhesi- 
tating. He can’t stop to think it over; 
can’t permit sentiment to sway him; can’t 
appeal for advice. He must call the play 
the way he sees it instantly, and—right or 
wrong—stand by his ruling. In that im- 
portant respect the umpire differs from 
every other interpreter of justice. 

Bill was sitting in an easy-chair after 
supper reading the night sporting extras. 
He had worked through a double-header 
between the Wolves and the Tigers, two 
teams that are specialists in the art of 
ges Area is Honor was tired. In 
the kitchen Mrs. Quimby was putting 
away the dishes. 

Crash! 

His Honor frowned. Trissy was usually 
very careful about the dishes, but lately it 
did seem that she was always dropping 
things—breaking almost everything she 
touched. He pondered over this phenom- 
enon until into his disturbed mind floated 
the recollection of other incidents equally 

eculiar. For almost two weeks now Trissy 
had acted strangely. Their suppers were no 
longer the daintily prepared repasts in 
which he delighted. The food savored 
strongly of the delicatessen counter. The 
apartment was dusty and disorderly, re- 
vealing every evidence of neglect. For 
some reason a model housekeeper like 
Trissy was no longer interested in her work. 

His Honor was troubled. Like a good 
manager who sees a promising recruit 
slough off in his work, Quimby strove to 
analyze the difficulty. He loved and wor- 
shiped his wife in the plain single-track way 
of a man who had never had much dealing 
with the opposite sex. But he was stub- 
born and proud, and not altogether blind 
to the fact that some of the boys seemed 
surprised that he had won a girl like Trissy. 
Could she be —— 

Crash! 

This time His Honor jumped to his feet. 
Above the clatter of broken china on the 
linoleum floor came a burst of wild laughter 
that offended his sensibilities. Quimby 
was quite unversed in hysteria. That 
shrill merriment sounded to him silly and 
entirely out of place. It seemed, in fact, a 
flat challenge that called for some sort of 
action. He strode into the kitchen, glared 
at the litter on the floor and then at the 
slim figure in gingham leaning against the 
sink and still convulsed with unreasoning 
hilarity. 

This was where His Honor missed the 
play entirely. Any married woman, after 
one good look at Mrs. Quimby, would have 
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put her arms around Trissy’s shoulders and 
exclaimed, “‘There, there, child, let the old 
dishes alone and we’ll go into the room and 
have a nice long talk!” 

Even the third Mrs. McIntyre would 
have done that much. But there was no 
woman around—only Umpire William 
Quimby, standing there with his lips com- 
cere his arms folded and cold condem- 
nation in his eye. It needed nothing more 
than that look from her husband to com- 
plete the little woman’s surrender to her 
nerves. 

“Don’t you look at me like that!” 
screamed. Mrs. Quimby. ‘‘Don’t—you— 
do—it! Honest, Bill, I'll break every dish! 
I'll throw ’em right on the floor! Go way 
from me, do you hear? Don’t even look at 
me! I can’t stand it! I—I ——” 

Crash! 

Quimby should have known better than 
that; but the best umpires in the world 
have their off days when there is nothing 
under the old cap but solid ivory. The play 
seemed clear enough to him, and on the 
spot he voiced his conclusion, striding over 
and grasping his wife’s wrists. Two bright 
spots appeared over each cheek bone, his 
jaw muscles bulged. 

“Cut that sort of bunk out right now!’’ 
he ordered. “I ain’t no fool. You’re play- 
ing for your release, and I get you. You 
don’t have to poison me or bust no furni- 
ture. I’m through! You're free as the air!”’ 

His wife ceased fluttering in his grasp 
and looked up. 

““W-what?” 

He misinterpreted her sudden calm for 
acquiescence in his viewpoint. Her wrists 
were released and he stepped back. 

“Guess I called the play, huh? Some- 
body’s tipped you off that you’re too good 
for an umpire, and you want to get out of 
the contract. Well, you don’t have to lay 
down on the job, understand? I ain’t got 
no strings on you a-tall. Just trot right 
back to old Moneybags and try your luck 
again!”’ 

Trissy’s face went sheet-white, and then 
the rush of color returned. She opened her 
mouth three times, and then closed it 
pea Not for nothing was she the 

aughter of old Jud McIntyre. 

“Get down on your knees and tell me 
you made a mistake!”’ she said quietly. 
‘Kneel down, Bill, quick!”’ 

In all his life Bill Quimby had never 
heard such an amazing demand as that. 
He folded his arms and glared at her. 

“Any time I get down on my knees to 
reverse a fair decision,’ he informed her, 
“a team of Chinks will win the National 
League pennant on Christmas!”’ 

“Suit yourself,” said Mrs. Quimby 
coldly, ‘‘and whenever you change your 
mind you can write me.” 

She went into the bedroom and locked 
the door. Until far into the night he could 
hear her moving around, and he realized 
that she was packing her things. His Honor 
went out and registered at a near-by hotel. 
Just before he finally fell asleep along toward 
morning he addressed himself to the chan- 
delier. 

“It’s either this or that,” he argued 
drowsily. ‘“There’s no middle ground. 
A man muffs it or he doesn’t; it’s a fair 
ball or it’s foul; if a man ain’t safe he’s 
out, and there’s no use stallin’. Ye-ah; you 
said it, brother! That was one hell of a 
tough play to call, but I had the right 
angle—I must have had it. I was right 
there. I—was—right. I—was ——”’ 

His Honor was summoned to the plate 
by Morpheus. 

The days merged into weeks and the 
weeks into months. The god of baseball 
sifted his minions until the weaker clubs 
assumed their proper places and there re- 
mained in the first division only the logical 
contenders. Bill Quimby clung stubbornly 
to his post of duty and to his decisions; but 
there remained ever in his consciousness 
the vision of a slim figure in a gingham 
dress laughing wildly over a broken dish. 

“T don’t know what’s eating that guy,” 
said Jiggs Baker, first baseman for the 
Blues. Ji was sitting in the dugout 
staring at Umpire Quimby. 

“Did you see that last strike he called on 
me? I couldn’t have reached it with a tele- 
graph pole. All I says to him was, ‘Wait a 
minute, Bill, until I climb on the roof,’ and 
he says, ‘Never mind climbing; just keep 
on talking and I’ll knock you up there!’” 
(Continued on Page 100) 
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Built on the Experience 


Of Years of Service 


All Esterbrooks afe built 
onthe experience of years 
of leadership. Nowriting 
need is known that is not 
fully met with one of the 
twelve most popular 
~~ in the world—all 
“sterbrook. 

Tothose who prefer ame- 
dium stub, this No. 313 
is a pleasure. It carries 
plenty of ink, writes with 
ittle effort, and permits 
individuality in the 
stroke of the hand. 

Choose from the case 
conveniently displayed 
by many dealers, order 
by number and buy by 
the box—it will pay you, 


The Esterbrook Pen Mig. Co. 
72-100 Delaware Ave. 
Camden, N. J. 


Canadian Agents: Brown Bros,, Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 


Esterbrook 


Napoleon Once Said: 
“A Footsore Army Is An 
Army Half Defeated.” 


Sprinkle one or two Allen’s Foot«Ease Pow- 
ders in the Foot Bath and soak and rub the feet. 


























It takes the sting out of Corns and Bunions 
and smarting, aching feet. Then for lasting 
> comfort, shake Allen’s Foot=Ease into your 
shoes. It takes the friction from the shoe, rests 
the feet and makes walking a delight, Always 
use it for dancing parties and to break in new 
} shoes. Over One Million five hundred thousand 
} pounds of Powder for the Feet were used by 
, our Army and Navy during the war. The Platts 
; burg Camp Manual advises men in training to 
‘ shake Foot*Ease in their shoes each morning. 
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Marvelous new model. Automatically Adda, Sub- 
tracte, Multiplies, Divides Joes work of expen- 
sive machines, Easy to operate. Handsome in 
appearance. Speedy, accurate, durable. 5-year 
guarantee. Write for illustrated booklet and free 
trial offer, Dept. T. Live agents wanted. 


CALCULATOR CORPORATION, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Which is the 
Artificial Hand? 


Can you tell? Write and ask me. 
The Dorrance Artificial Arm and 
Hand are a real substitute for the 
natural limb. Sold by artificial limb 
mfrs. Write for catalog to 
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255 Alameda San Jose, Calif. 
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DOLLARS IN HARES 
We pay $7.00 to $18.50 and upa pair and ex- 
presecharges. Big Profit. Welturnish guaran- 
teed high grade stock and buy all you raise. 
Use back ya barn, bowee and runways. 
Contract and Iustrated Catalog Free. 


Standard Food & Fur Aas’n 
401 T Broadway New York 
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(Continued from Page 98) 

Ainsmith, a ent ae a from Texas, 
chimed in corroboratively: “Last week 
down at Vernon he come over in the fifth 
inning and give everybody on the bench 
the bum’s rush—chased us all to the club- 
house. And we wasn’t saying a word, mind 
you! The guy that was doing all the razz- 
ing was a fan in a box just back of the dug- 
out. I guess that ain’t missing ’em! Bill’s 
a hot dog!” 

It was just as well that Quimby didn’t 
hear too much of that sort of comment. 
His Honor had already enough to worry 
about. For the first time in his career on 
the diamond Bill’s confidence in his own 
judgment was badly shaken. He no longer 
considered himself infallible, but strove 
with painful anxiety to avoid the numerous 

itfalls that lie in the path of an umpire. 

herefore he became afflicted with fear, 
which is a toxic that attacks the soul. He 
was not afraid of the players or of the 
crowd, but of himself. He operated in con- 
stant dread that he would pass judgment 
on plays before they were actually com- 
pleted, the most common of all judicial 
errors; or that he would hesitate too long 
and thus betray indecision. He feared that 
he would fall into the class of arbiters who 
decide close plays in favor of the home 
club, and like every honest son of the dia- 
mond Bill had supreme contempt for a 
homer. He was acquiring a dread of close 
games and extra-inning battles. 

But worse than all, Bill Quimby was 
tormented by a loneliness that is not to be 
understood save by those who have trav- 
eled an umpire’s path and seen the one 
lamp that illuminates life’s thoroughfare 
extinguished, leaving the darkness a great 
deal more oppressive than a man should be 
required to bear. 

Sooner or later these things are bound 
to be reflected in a man’s work. Quimby 
became supersensitive to criticism; over- 
eager to retain the authority he sensed was 
slipping. Hence the players rode him and 
the fans followed suit, for that, mark you, 
is part of the game. . Rattle the umps and 
the men who get to his side first in a crisis 
have an undeniable advantage. 

Peewee Patterson didn’t mean any 
harm. He saw that Bill was a bit wabbly 
and he didn’t stop to figure out any reason. 
Being a lead-off man for his club and there- 
fore keen to reach first base by any means 

ossible, Peewee always tried to work His 
ener for a base on balls whenever Bill was 
calling ’em. 

The midget was a mighty difficult man 
to pitch to. He crowded the plate and had 
a trick of lowering his body on a pitched 
ball. Sometimes Quimby realized that he 
had made a mistake the moment after he 
had committed himself by a wave of the 
hand and a bellow, but of course it was too 
late then to rectify the error. 

Peewee had a way of emphasizing these 
blunders by looking at His Honor with a 
faint pitying grin. Once he significantly 
handed Quimby a lead pencil, another time 
a shoe lace, both planted in his hip pocket 
for that special purpose. On a third occa- 
sion he continued looking at the pitcher, 
but twisted his lips so that His Honor could 
get the message: 

“Poor old Bill, he can’t see nothing any 
more, Pretty soon he'll be out on the side- 
walk tapping aon with his cane, And I 
knew him well too!’’ 

That little speech cost the midget five 
dollars, but the club paid all fines, record- 
ing them under the head of miscellaneous 
expenses, so Peewee held persistently to his 
course, Time passed, summer waned, the 
race tightened; and Bill Quimby, always 
haunted by that doubtful decision, strug- 
gled stubbornly against many handicaps. 

The climax came, logically enough, in 
the twelfth inning of a game which marked 
the final series between the Wolves and the 
Angels, it was played before twenty thou- 
sand Los Angeles fans who crowded the 
Vernon grounds on the last Sunday morn- 
ing the season. His Honor was working 
behind the plate, and all through the con- 
test the luck of the game had been running 
strongly against him. There had been too 
many close decisions against the home 
club, The Angels needed that game to 
retain their slender hold on first place, and 
they were fighting for every point, with the 
crowd behind them to a man. Three times 
in as many innings a man in an Angel uni- 
form raced for the plate with what prom- 
ised to be the wiffning run, only to be ruled 
out by Bill Quimby on a hair-line decision. 
That sort of thing drives a ball club to des- 
peration and makes the home crowd see 
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red. Yet His Honor was calling every play | \ 


exactly as he saw it, and his verdicts were 
never more conscientiously rendered, for 
instinct warned him a crisis was at hand. 

A play, which he recognized intuitively 
as the one, developed in the first half of the 
twelfth inning, with two men out and the 
score still standing 5 to 5. Rube Ferguson, 
heavy-hitting outfielder for the Wolves, 
straightened out the first curve and drove 
the ball high between left and center. 

The crowd arose, quivering and noisy, 
eyes intent on the Angel outfielders string- 
ing out in a relay for the return throw. Fer- 

on flashed past first and second in a 

roadening eircle, Umpire Buli Feeney 
trailing him to see that the runner touched 
every bag. But Quimby, watching develop- 
ments with trained eyes, realized that Bull 
would not have to give the decision. The 
play would be completed at the plate, and 
that meant a home run or not, just as Bill 
happened to see it. 

‘erguson’s flying spikes thrust desper- 
ately at third and he wheeled into line with 
the plate. The Angel shortstop, crouching 
in short center, took the throw, spun 
around and let fly. 

Quimby recognized at once that the 
throw was destined to be perfect and that 
again Fate had sent him a tough decision, 
this time with the positions of the two 
clubs reversed. His hand tossed to one side 
the mask he had been holding. He sprang 
forward with his back to the incoming ball, 
and his eyes riveted o1 Catcher Williams, 
legs spread across the plate, body braced 
and hands stretched out imploringly. 

“Got to get this one!’’ whispered His 
Honor. ‘Got to get it! Got to ——” 

And then the ball was swept up by the 
catcher, Rube Ferguson slid in and the two 
men went down ina cloud of dust. The ball 
had beaten the runner by an eyelash! 

Quimby’s right arm started an upward 
— with the thumb pointed over the 
shoulder, but the gesture was never com- 
pleted. His quick eyes detected something 
that no one else in the ball park was in 
position to see. 

The ball had been dropped! 

Williams’ writhing body concealed from 
all but Bill Quimby the leather sphere lying 
momentarily in the dirt. The catcher’s 

roping hand closed upon the ball in the 
traction of a second, but His Honor the 
umps had seen what he had seen. Down 
went buth hands, palms outward. 

“Safe!”’ yelled Bill Quimby. 

And then he stepped back and faced 
them, one man against twenty thousand. 

“Now bring on your rough stuff!”’ he 
challenged. “‘Who starts it?” 

Oh, they got him all right—got him 
good! It was a woman who applied the 
coup de gréce; not a girl with brown hair 
blowing across gray eyes, but a slatternly 
half-witted thing of the bleachers. She was 
in the crowd that waited outside for Bill 
ape nd when he emerged from the park, 
bleeding and disheveled and protected by 
a circle of men armed with bats. Ball play- 
ers may ride an umpire in their own way, 
but in a show-down with a rioting crowd he 
is their brother and they will guard him 
with their lives. : 

The woman of the bleachers worked her 
way crazily to the umpire’s shoulder and 
spat at him. 

“Yah!” sheshrilled. “Yourotten thief!’’ 

The crowd hooted, surged forward and 
egged her on. Quimby looked at his fem- 
inine assailant and his lips curled con- 
temptuously. That was a mistake. The 
woman clawed her way out of the crowd 
and in a minute eased back again with 
something she had grabbed from the counter 
of a curbstone lunch wagon. Her fingers 
wrenched off the cover of a small can and 
emptied the contents into her cupped hand. 

She elbowed her way to Quimby’s side 
and slirieked into his ear, “ Hey, Bill, look 
what I got for you—look here!” 

Mechanically he turned in her direction, 
and the next instant he collapsed into the 
arms of Peewee Patterson, both eyes filled 
with a fine pungent substance that brough? 
— agony and blindness. The woman 


Mt, «gl gasped Bill Quimby. “My 
eyes—I’m gone! Peewee, are you there?” 

The little infielder was there; so were 
Rube Ferguson, Truck Darrow, Cy Foster 
and a host of others. 

“Easy, old man,” cried Peewee. “‘ You're 
among friends. Hang onto my arm and 
we'll find a doc. Keep the old head up, 
Bill! Hold onto the old nerve!” 

They rushed him back to the clubhouse 
and into the hands of Blinker Burke, but 
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New-Skin promotes com- 
fort. When the skin is 
rubbed off, what an an- 
noying experience it is. 
Even a tiny break may be 
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the trainer had no means of unlocking the 
tortured eyes so that they could be washed 
out. Precious minutes were being wasted 
while conjunctivitis set in. 

“Get him to the hospital,” advised 
Blinker. ‘You got to use cocaine solution 
on them eyes, and then boracic acid. Even 
then I don’t know ——-” 

They commandeered a machine, and on 
the way to the Washington Street Hospital 
on the hill Bill Quimby temporarily went 
out of his head. 

pencils and a tin cup!” he bab- 
ee. “T’m blind! Peewee knows I’m 
hind 1’ 

“No, you ain’t, Bill. Just keep the old 
head up. Don’t throw that back at me, 
Bill. You know I was op kiddin —onl 
kidding, that’s all I was doing. re ’re all 
for you, Bill—all for you, old man.’ 

“M e, Peewee—she broke a few 
lousy plates, and I razzed her. Now I won’t 
never see her again—can’t even write to 
her. . She'll be off me worse than ever. 
A poor old blind stiff Phe the sidewalk— 
sunny spot. Peewee, said ——-”’ 

“Don't talk like t atl’ * entreated the 
og a “You're the best damn umpire in 
the league, Bill; and you'll be calling ’em 
long after us guys are through. Here we 
a fellows! b hold now and rush him 
alon 

The baseball fan is a peculiar animal. 
No sooner did the news spread that Bill 
ge was in the hospital and might f° 

blind than thousands recalled him as t 
very best umpire they had ever seen. Big 
Carl Williams did-the right beng Before 
the start of the afternoon game he accom- 
panied the official announcer into the cen- 
ter of the diamond and at the catcher’s 
prompting Foghorn Reilly megaphoned the 
explanation of that mors play. The 
morning papers made it still more plain, 
with statements signed by every man on 
both clubs asserting that Bill Quimby was 
the squarest umpire that ever brushed off a 
plate and that he belonged in the majors. 

But Peewee Patterson did the most sen- 
sible thing. He put two and two together 
and shot a telegram to Mrs. William 

uimby, care of the Blue Circle Ranch. 

eewee smacked the ball right on the nose 
in that wire because he knew more ams 
women than Bill Quimby, The oy, it 
not delivered right away because 
wasn’t at the Blue Circle ranch. Asa mf 
ter of fact, she never had been. She was at 
His Honor’s scrubby homestead on New 
River, where every day the Los Angeles 
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papers came by mail, with Bill Quimby’s 
name at the bottom of the box score. 


the yel 
he had the buckboard out and was driving 
Mrs. Quimby toward the station, striving 
to get there quickly, and yet aware that 
the little woman at his side must be care- 
fully handled. 

The next morning at 8:10 by the nurse’s 
wrist watch they replenished the compress 
on Bill Quimby’s eyes and told him his wife 
was just outside the door. 

y wife! My—to see me?” His 
Honor’s voice trembled. ‘‘ Wait a moment! 
Am I ever going to see again?”’ 

The nurse smiled. 

“Why, of course! You'll be all right to- 
morrow—just as soon as the inflammation 
goes away.” 

“Then I’m going to get right down on 
the old knees. t me get out of bed. 
yoo isshe? Right down on the old knees 


0 

Bat Trissy came in and hel the nurse 
to hold His Honor flat on his judicial back. 
He sensed whose arms were about his neck 
and he held them tight. 

“T was a dog!”’ he whispered. “I didn’t 
have no right to talk tomy aoe little honey 
girl like et. I’ ma hound 

“Hush, Bill!” 

“A measly hound!”’ 

“No, no, dear! It was all my fault, 
Bill—all my fault. I was crazy, but it’s all 
right now. Dad’s all alone again, and he 
wants us both. I been working our place, 
Bill. It looks fine.” 

“But I got to apologize, babe. I got to 
get down on my knees like you said. What 
should I care for dishes?”’ 

“But I should have explained, Bill 
only I wasn’t sure then. Pretty soon, Bill, 

ou’ll understand what made me act so 

unny. There’s somebody coming to bind 
us together so there won’t ever be an 
more misunderstandings—somebody all 
our own.” 

“Oh!” said His Honor as he caught the 
correct angle at last—‘‘Oh!” and reached 
for her lips. “‘ Going to give old Bill a taste 
of his own medicine, eh? Going to make 
him take orders from a real umps—one 
that will wave ten little toesies at us if we 
get fresh, eh? Bend down, honey girl!” 

“And, Bill — 

“Yes, honey?” 

“You remember there were three plates? 
They say— -_ say that almost always 
means a boy!” 
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Cimpy Roberts, foreman, rode over with | 


| Want 
Work? 


at good pay? 
We pay hundreds 


of our workers a 
dollar an hour for 
spare time! For eight 


hoursa day they earn 


950.00 


a week 


Let us tell you how 
your commissions 


and bonus as a rep- 


resentative of the 


Curtis publications 
may equal $20, $50, 
$150, even $400 a 





month, depending 


|} upon the amount 


ot time you can 


give us. For full 


information mail 


this coupon vow. 


286 Independence Square 


| The Curtis Publishing Company 
| 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: Please tell me, without obliga- 
tion, how your representatives earn $1.00 an 
hour and how I can too, 

Name : ac 

Address 

City on 


| State_. aS ar ee 











| World-Famous Palmer Method Penman- 
ship now Taught by Correspondence. No 
Failures. Success Guaranteed. Earn More 
Money. Prepare for a Better Position. 
Learn During Spare 

A series of lessons in plain, unshaded, rapid busi- 
ness writing. Booklet showing specimens sent on 
request. 











THE A. N. PALMER CO., 32 Irving Place, New York, N. Y 
WRITE for free illustrated 
“EVIDENCE Or 


ATENTS. Concertion 3 BLANK.” Send 


model or sketch and description of invention for our 
free opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


C SERVICE—ECONOMY 
Anthracite—Bituminous 
for Mannfacturere— Utilities— Retailers 
| HADDOCK FUEL CORP., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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HILE we have never indulged in superlative claims in Mohawk 

advertising, we believe that this new Mohawk Cord Tire justi- 
fies a frank statement regarding the results of the past two years” 
comparative tests we have made on several thousands of them, placed 
in every conceivable kind of service. In this case superlatives are 
necessary in describing it accurately. 
Accurately kept records of these tests have convinced us that it is 
positively the longest mileage tire ever produced, being as superior to 
the ordinary cord tire as Mohawk Fabric Tires are superior to the 
average fabric tire. 
These records show it will average 10,000 miles or more even before 
the non-skid portion of the tread is gone and will run on and on fifty 
to one hundred per cent farther before the fabric is reached. 





A MOHAWK PLE 
During every era of price reduction there is a strong tendency toward quality 
reduction 
The recent radical reduction in tire prices 


lS RT Le a oa ew Te 


is putting tire manufacturers to a search 


ing test 
That there will be reductions in tire quality and mileage is inevitable Whether the 
tire buyer benefits or loses by the nt price reduction depends upon his choosing 





tires made by a company committed to a high quality standard of 
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MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 2e 
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THE NEW FLAT TREAD MOHAWK CORD TIRE 


They show that the tough, clinging tread compound gives traction and 
non-skid qualities rarely if ever equaled. 

The attractive appearance of the black flat tread adds a marked touch 
of distinction to any car. 

Made of the finest materials, entirely by hand, by the most skilled tire 
builders in the City of Akron, it is a tire which has already won the 
confidence of a host of car owners by reason of its remarkable wear 
ing qualities and has added to the good name of Mohawk. 

We make the definite promise that, if you will equip with Mohawk 
Flat Tread Cords and give them reasonable care, you can forget there 
is such a thing as tire trouble for one year at least 

There is a Mohawk dealer in most towns. Write us if you have 
any difficulty in finding one 


DGE OF QUALITY 


with a past record and reputation which guarantee against quality cutting, no matter 
what price reductions may 

The Mohawk Company is one of them 

that the 


There are a few such tire manufacturers 


The Mohawk Rubber Company take this means of pledg ng to tire buyers 

standard of finest materials and workmanshi} hich they have held to throughout 

the entire eight years of the pu stor l be lutely maint wed regard 

less of price conditions 
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EHIND the graceful blades of the fan bearing the R&M sign is that 
quiet marvel of unwearying energy, the Robbins & Myers Motor. 
Within the diminutive housing of this motor is contained that excellence 
of design and workmanship for which the larger Robbins & Myers units 
are known. The R&M symbol on a fan is the sign of a breeze; the sign also of 
a manufacturing quality attained through nearly a quarter of a century 
ot devoted labor. In the home, the office, the shop or the factory, this 
product of careful and competent endeavor serves efficiently and long. 


Robbins 





aAnNS 


Made in Springfield, Ohio - Brantford. Outario 

















“Hasn't 
Scrat hed 


Cake or Powder 


whichever you prefer 


For glass and nickel parts— 


““T'll give it back in a minute, Sis! 


‘Just look how the headlights and nickel parts shine! Why, 
it’s easy as falling off a log. 
*‘Now—wait a minute till the lather dries on the windshield. 


Then a few rubs with a dry cloth and the glass comes up so clean 
and clear you’ve got to look sharp to sce it at all. 


**You’re right, Sis—Bon Ami’s the only cleaner for glass, nickel 
and brass!’ 
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~~ There's real delight in dancing 
to the music of the Victrola 


Nothing can compare with Victrola dance music except the famous or- 
chestras which the Victrola brings to you. Paul Whiteman and His Orchestra, 
The Benson Orchestra of Chicago, All Star Trio, Joseph C. Smith’s Orchestra, 
Original Dixieland Jazz Band and other favorite organizations which daily de- 
light thousands of dancers with their vivacious dance music. 

The Victrola transfers these bands and orchestras from the ballrooms right 
into yourhome. And having them play for you on the Victrola you have this 
advantage—you can have them play anything you want, whenever and as 
often and as long as you want. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers 
in Victor products on the Ist of each month. 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


in eee! ~Wictor Talking Machine Company, 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO., C: 





